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A Call For Loyalty 


JL J URING tlie first days of 1973 a 
group of its concerned members addressed 
an appeal to Missouri’s clergy to gather 
signatures in support of the Preus State¬ 
ment which, according to the group’s let¬ 
ter, “now belongs to the church.” 

This group of 34 includes several of 
Missouri’s vice-presidents, a lay member 
of Synod’s Board of Directors, a number 
of Missouri’s district presidents, the presi¬ 
dent of both our Springfield Seminary and 
our Ann Arbor College, members of the 
Boards of Control of various Missouri 
schools, professors at these schools, other 
synodical officials and clergy as well as a 
number of the church’s prominent laymen. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier, who signed the 
Crossroads letter on behalf of this group, 
indicated that the sponsors of the appeal 
had to limit sponsoring signatures, for 
practical reasons, to a representative 
group of Missourians; many hundreds 
more would gladly have endorsed the ap¬ 
peal to all Missouri’s clergy, congrega¬ 
tions, and laymen to express their loyalty 
to Biblical teachings. 

The Crossroads group sees its goal as 
giving help to “a synod-wide effort to (1) 
stand behind the president in his endeavor 
to urge faithful adherence to the truth of 
God’s Word in our church body; (2) de¬ 
clare our acceptance of A Statement of 
Scriptural and Confessional Principles as 
a valid and necessary response to the is¬ 
sues which are troubling our church today 
and (3) urge the president and all others in 
a position of doctrinal supervision to ini¬ 
tiate whatever additional action may be 
necessary to maintain the preaching and 
teaching of God’s Word in its truth and 
purity in our midst. ’ ’ 

It urges Missourians to “rise up now 
and offer some tangible support to Dr. 


Preus in his concern for safeguarding the 
spiritual welfare of Synod ...” and notes 
that the President points out “that we 
now stand at a crossroads” and must de¬ 
cide which way Missouri shall go. The 
sponsors of the Crossroads letter reply 
that Missouri should not go down “the 
broad road of theological confusion and 
religious liberalism that so many denomi¬ 
nations have followed,” but remain faith¬ 
ful to the Word, the Confessions and such 
currently necessary declarations as the 
Statement. 

It calls this document “an excellent, 
clear, and timely declaration of many gen¬ 
uinely Lutheran beliefs concerning the 
topics, which it treats.” 

In the key sentence of its action appeal, 
Crossroads asks, “If out of love for the 
Lord Jesus, His Gospel and the Scriptures, 
and together with your pastor you wish to 
participate in this effort, tve invite you to 
affix your signature to this letter ...” 

The Crossroads group hopes that tens of 
thousands of laymen and laywomen will 
join their pastors in this nation-wide ef¬ 
fort to make visible the basic grass-roots 
loyalty to our Lord which pervades the 
whole church. 

Crossroads has also included all of Mis¬ 
souri’s male teachers in this mailing. 

Affirm’s Editorial Group fully endorses 
this effort to give the men and women of 
our church, in addition to its pastors, an 
opportunity to express their own persua¬ 
sions on the most crucial issue Missouri 
has faced since its founding 125 years ago. 

If you want further information about 
this appeal or copies of it to use in your 
congregation, please write Crossroads, 
P.O. Box 3641, Springfield, Illinois 62703. 

And please remember Crossroads in 
your prayers! 
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The Historical-Critical Method and Genesis 1 and 2 


JL HE Historical-Critical Method is being described in 
^theran circles as a method which brings out the riches 
imbedded m the Holy Scriptures more effectively than the 
iistorical grammatical method, in vogue since the Reforma- 
Present-day practitioners of the Historical-Critical 
Method use various types of criticism, including literary and 
content criticism. 


During the eighteenth century there developed a type of 
iterary criticism that rejected the Mosaic authorship and 
questioned the facts of narratives found in Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges and I 
Samuel. It took about a hundred years before a Four-Source 
Documentary Hypotheses was worked out. According to this 
theory the first six books of the Old Testament were woven 
together out of at least four primary written documents, 
rhese are: a J source (written about 850 B.C.), an E source 
,composed about 750 B.C.), a D source (written sometime be¬ 
fore 635 B.C.) and a P source (composed about 450 B.C.). 
The J source originated in the southern kingdom (Judah), 
while the E source came from the northern kingdom. A 
reading of Wellhausen s Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 
greatly responsible for spreading the views of German 
literary criticism, shows that he rejected many Old Testa¬ 
ment books as history. He placed the prophets before the 
priests and completely reversed the Biblical order of events. 

While Old Testament criticism has adopted many new 
views about the development of the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and has added form and redaction criticisms, it still 
generally believes that the Pentateuch (Five Books of Moses) 
was put together out of various documents by what appears 
to be a scissors-and-paste” method. Since neither Jews nor 
Christians had any knowledge whatever of the existence of 
supposed J, E, D and P sources, the question arises: “How 
did scholars recognize the four ‘primary’ documents?” 


T HOSE who dissect the Pentateuch claim the following 
clues enable them to distinguish the four documents: 1. the 
use of different Hebrew names for God, either Yahweh or 
Elohim, at least until Exodus 6:2, 3; 2. the existence of con¬ 
tradictory accounts of the same event; 3. the employment 
of a different style and vocabulary in each source; and 
4. differing theologies set forth in the four sources. 


These critics, for instance, claim we have contradictory 
accounts about creation, the flood, events in Abraham’s, 
Isaac’s, Jacob’s, and Joseph’s lives. Supposedly we are con¬ 
fronted with two contradictory versions as to how Joseph 
was sold into Egypt. To support the view of the multiple 
authorship of the Five Books of Moses, the critics create 
contradictions where they do not exist. This means, of 
course, that they reject the reliability of the Scriptures and 
regard the Bible a Book which is errant, has many mistakes 
and contradictions. 


According to these scholars contradictory stories at the 
very beginning of the Bible face the reader. Genesis l:l-2:4a 
supposedly comes from the latest of the four sources, the 
P document, while Genesis 2:4b-25, from the J source, relates 
a different version of creation and forces the reader to ask: 
“What is correct? The two chapters disagree on a number 
of details—need we accept either of them?” 


Critical scholars claim the differences between the two 
accounts are these: 


Chapter 1:1-2:4a (from P) 

1. The original state of the 
universe is a watery 
chaos 

2. The work of creation is 
assigned to Elohim (God) 
and is divided into six 
separate operations, each 
belonging to one day 

The Order of Creation 

1. Light 

2. The firmament 

3. The dry land-earth, sepa¬ 
ration of earth from the 
sea 

4. Vegetation—three orders 

5. Animals and man, male 
and female created to¬ 
gether 


Chapter 2:4b-2:25 (from J) 

1. The original state of the 
universe is a waterless 
waste 

2. The work of creation is 
assigned to Yahweh Elo¬ 
him and no note of time 
is given 


The Order of Creation 

1. Man, made out of the 
dust 

2. The garden to the east of 
Eden 

3. Trees of every kind, in¬ 
cluding the tree of life 
and the tree of knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil 

4. Animals and birds (no 
mention of fish) 


np 

X HESE two “contradictory” accounts, the critics imagine, 
place the reader in the difficult position of not knowing what 
God really wanted to convey by them. Many Old Testament 
scholars contend that the data for these versions were 
borrowed from a Babylonian epic, which the Hebrew writers 
supposedly purged of its polytheism and worship of the 
heavenly bodies. In Genesis 1 and 2, therefore, the critics 
say, we do not have a divine revelation of what happened 
at the beginning of human history—but only what Israel, at 
different times in its history, believed had happened. 

Scholars, both critical and conservative, agree that the 
book of Genesis has a structure. Its fifty chapters are 
organized around the phrase: “These are the generations 
of . . (in Hebrew "elleh toledoth”). The word toledoth 
(generations) means “offspring," “family history in its 
origins,” “descendants.” This phrase occurs eleven times be¬ 
tween Genesis 2:4 and 37:1. After Moses has described the 
creation of the cosmos (1:1), the creation of the earth (1:2), 
the creation of plants, animals and human life, toward the 
end of the creation account he tells his readers “that God 
ceased from all his labors which he had done.” Beginning 
with 2:4 Moses starts to use the phrase: “These are the 
toledoth of the heavens and the earth.” Moses proceeds to 
describe the offspring of the earth, Adam who was made from 
the “dust of the ground” (2:7) and Eve, created from a rib of 
man, and thus ultimately, because she had been taken from 
Adam’s body, she too is taken from the earth. 

While in Genesis 1:27 Moses states that on the sixth day 
God created male and female, in chapter 2:4ff., he describes 
in more detail how Adam and Eve were made by God. When 
no suitable partner for Adam could be found among the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Honesty Is The 

I want to commend Dr. Paul Bretscher for his honesty 
in forthrightly stating the position of the “new theology” 
in the Missouri Synod. Usually in the past, at least publicly, 
liberals claimed that they were simply restating in con¬ 
temporary terms the historic doctrines of Synod and 
Lutheranism, in order to make them relevant to modern man. 

They claimed that the Missouri Synod need not be mono¬ 
lithic in stating its theology and that what they (the liberals) 
believed was the creed of the Lutheran Confessions and 
Missouri Synod restated in contemporary language. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Bretscher, however, this is not true. The liberal 
theological position radically differs from what Missouri, 
classical Lutheran theologians, and Martin Luther himself 
have believed. 

In an article in the November issue of the Concordia 
Theological Monthly, entitled The Log in Your Eye, Dr. 
Bretscher offers us a 41-page resume of liberal theology. 

I want to commend him for this breath of fresh air, this 
honesty from the “left.” Until now few such breezes of 
candidness have come from that direction. And now that 
the issues are out in the open, we can really get down to 
discussing, debating and studying them; we need not stay 
mired down in procedural wrangles and propaganda tricks. 
Honesty is the best policy! 

Gospel Reductionism 

What Dr. Bretscher says in his article sounds very much like 
Gospel reductionism. Gospel reductionism reduces the au¬ 
thoritative Word of God to only the Gospel, claiming that 
only " the Gospel is to be considered authoritative and 
“inerrant” and that the rest of Scripture may contain dis¬ 
crepancies, mistakes and untruths. By “Gospel” he means 
the statements of God’s grace in contrast to the threats of 
God’s law. Gospel reductionism holds that only these state¬ 
ments about God’s grace need be understood to be inspired, 
that not “all Scripture,” but only its “Gospel,” was given by 
inspiration of God. 

That position, of course, stands in direct contradiction to 
the history of Christendom and the Lutheran Confessions. 

It is contrary to what Luther believed and to what the 
Missouri Synod has always held. In fact, it was in order to 
maintain our historic Lutheran beliefs against such fearful 
“rationalism” that the Saxons left Germany for America 
and founded Synod. Dr. Bretscher demonstrates the fact 
that he favors a new and different doctrinal position to re¬ 
place this historic Lutheran theology. For a long time many 
of us have charged the liberals with this. It is refreshing 
to find that one of them now admits it and shows that our 
analysis has been factual. Thank you, Dr. Bretscher! 

This writer claims that the historic position of our church 
“perverts Scripture and the Confessions, robs Christ of His 
honor, and seduces consciences with a false comfort;” 1 that 
he is using a different basis of authority for his theology or 
that his “is not the same authority principle as the tradi¬ 
tional one of the Bible’s inspiration.” 2 Let me quote from 
one paragraph of Bretscher’s article to demonstrate: 

We have seen how our orthodox fathers were some¬ 
how derailed. Two possible authority principles 
carried through in the Lutheran Reformation. The 
one was . . . the authority of the Bible as the in- 

1 Paul G. Bretscher, “The Log In Your Own Eye,” Concordia 

Theological Monthly, Vol. XLIII (Nov., 1972), p. 664. 

2 Ibid,, p. 669. 


Best Policy 

spired and inerrant Word of God. The other was 
. . . the authority of the Gospel . . . The reformation 
itself did not really sort out the new authority from 
the old. Somehow it was the old stream which in 
the end swept orthodoxy with it and supplied the 
foundation of its theological system. 3 
He further claims that the orthodox fathers, including Luther, 
uncritically accepted the doctrine of inspiration simply 
because it was there, in the tradition of the church. 

It belonged to their religious and cultural heritage. 

In the piety of their time they accepted it, as Luther 
had, without finding occasion to evaluate either the 
principle itself or the use they made of it.' 4 
And Bretscher does not accept this principle, for he says: 
“But now the Lord has forced us to see the distinction 
clearly . . . What would it be like to build systematic 
theology on ‘Gospel principle’ . . .? It would be an altogether 
different style of systematic theology.” 5 After almost 2,000 
years, the Lord only now forces us into a new doctrinal 
system—that is indeed a candid admission! Thank you, Dr. 
Bretscher! 

History Writing 

Bretscher shows at length that he himself has adopted the 
rationalism of the philosopher Immanuel Kant (died 1804). 
On this basis he builds his “new theology.” He approvingly 
summarizes some of Kant’s ideas which, he claims, are the 
foundation of the “scientific” approach of modern man. He 
further claims that, as a result of Kant’s criticism and on the 
basis of Kant’s assumptions, we are forced to change our 
theology. He says: “It belonged to the very nature of the 
scientific mind to suspect traditional assumptions . . . and to 
challenge any ‘truth’ which depended on some hallowed ‘au¬ 
thority’ . . . Critical thinkers . . . expose the premise of the 
Bible’s perfection and infallibility to ridicule.” 6 From Kant, 
then, he develops his own idea of history; he regards Biblical 
history as just like secular history. The secular historian as¬ 
sumes that all the events of the past have only human or nat¬ 
ural causes and he especially excludes God’s acts as explain¬ 
ing history. The Christian historian, on the other hand, starts 
with the assumption that all Scripture is given by the unique, 
non-natural, miraculous intervention of God and so differs 
from all other history. If he starts with Kant and so-called 
“scientific” thought rather than with God’s revelation, a 
thinker will obviously come to different conclusions and 
different doctrines. This is the source of the “new theology.” 
It is not the Scriptures but human philosophy-—what Luther 
disparagingly referred to as “Dame reason.” Is it any wonder 
that the “new theology”—starting from such a strange point 
in space and time and thought—has come up with altogether 
different doctrines? 

It is on the basis of Kant’s assumptions that Bretscher 
claims it proper to use the Historical-Critical Method of 
interpreting the Word of God, the method which, as 
Robinson-Cobb so candidly state, “has provided a herme- 

(Continued on Page 6) 

3 Ibid., p. 683. 

4 Ibid., p. 676. 

5 Ibid., p. 683. 

6 Ibid, p. 618. 
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Fact Finding 


O N September 8, 1972, Dr. John Tietjen mailed to the 
pastors of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod a document 
titled Fact Finding or Fault Finding? A sub-title indicates 
that this document was intended to be an analysis of the 
Synodical President’s investigation of the St. Louis Seminary. 

Dr. Tietjen’s document turns out to be an analysis of a 
preliminary report submitted to Dr. Preus by the Fact Finding 
Committee, which Dr. Preus subsequently submitted to the 
Board of Control of the St. Louis Seminary. Since this initial 
report was never published and distributed throughout 
Synod, Dr. Tietjen’s document is a response to a report most 
people have never seen. It is actually a response to the 
Fact Finding Committee’s report and not to the Report of 
the Synodical President published September 1, 1972. 

This circumstance makes it extremely difficult to evaluate 
Dr. Tietjen’s document as a response to the Report of the 
Synodical President since it is, in fact, not that. Neverthe¬ 
less, Dr. Tietjen’s document bears careful examination quite 
apart from its merits as a response to another document. 

Unfairness Charges Examined 

Part I of the Tietjen document is titled, “General Analysis 
of the Seminary Investigation.” It contains five section®, the 
first three of which charge the President of Synod and the 
Fact Finding Committee with prejudice, with using faulty 
procedures, and with distorting faculty positions. 

Dr. Tietjen nowhere makes clear how he knows this, but 
he claims that the investigation of the St. Louis Seminary 
was conducted on the presumption of guilt. As Dr. Tietjen 
himself admits, the stated objective of the investigation was 
to ascertain facts for the purpose of protecting the Seminary 
against unfounded criticisms. Unless Dr. Tietjen is able to 
read hearts, by what right does he accuse the committtee of 
having a “hidden agenda”? Unless Dr. Tietjen is able con¬ 
vincingly to refute the findings of the committee, he will 
hardly persuade anyone that the investigators were preju¬ 
diced and that the President’s Report was unfair. If the 
findings of the Committee show that some criticisms of the 
St. Louis Seminary are in fact founded, these findings cannot 
be dismissed by simply asserting that the Committee ex¬ 
pected to come upon such findings at the outset. Even if that 
were the case, it would not automatically invalidate the 
Committee’s report. It would still need to be proved that 
the report actually distorts and misrepresents the situation 
at the St Louis Seminary. 

Dr. Tietjen feels that the “prejudicial nature of the 
inquiry is evident also in the composition of the Committee 
President Preus appointed to carry out the inquiry.” He faults 
President Preus for appointing men “who have the greatest 
degree of doctrinal concern.” Does a man’s concern for 
doctrine disqualify him for the work of investigating the 
doctrine being taught at a seminary? One might as well argue 
that an inspector with great concern for cleanliness is not 
qualified to examine a restaurant to see if it meets established 
standards! Would Dr. Tietjen rather have the Seminary in¬ 
spected by men with little or no doctrinal concern? 

With respect to the allegations of prejudice, faulty proce¬ 
dures, and distortions in the President’s Report, it must be 
remembered that “the transcripts are the definitive report.” 
Dr. Tietjen himself acknowledges that “the transcripts at least 
present the position of a faculty member as he himself 


articulated it and in the context of the actual question he 
was asked.” In view of this concession it was eminently fair 
of the President to include the transcripts in his Report so 
that everyone would be able to read firsthand what faculty 
members said, and to decide for himself whether or not the 
Committee’s evaluation was reliable. 

Dr. Tietjen complains that “in the fact finding procedures 
the members of the faculty were invited to testify against 
themselves and to provide the president of Synod with the 
proof needed to condemn them.” The faculty members were 
not invited to testify against themselves, but for themselves. 
They were asked simply to state their position on several 
issues which are presently in controversy. Whether the 
testimony turned out to be evidence of guilt or proof of 
innocence depended entirely on the nature of the testimony. 
Certainly, the faculty members were aware that an investiga¬ 
tion was being held for the very purpose of giving them an 
opportunity to speak for themselves and to clear up any 
misunderstandings that might exist about their individual and 
corporate viewpoints. If their own integrity forced them to 
express opinions not in accord with the position of Synod, 
they can blame no one but themselves. In full knowledge of 
the purpose of the interviews, and of their own free will, the 
members of the faculty responded to questions in their own 
words in their own way. As mature theologians and teachers 
in the church, they must assume responsibility for their 
statements. 

Is Preus Unscriptural and Un-Lutheranf 

But Part I of Dr. Tietjen’s response to the President’s 
Report contains more serious matters. Sections 1 and 5 ot 
Part I attempt to show that President Preus and the Fact 
Finding Committee hold “a view of Scripture that is less than 
Scriptural” and “a theology less than Lutheran." 

These are serious charges, and they need to be examined 
especially because they are directed against the President of 
Synod by the President of one of Synod’s seminaries. The 
gravity of this situation has been intensified by another 
development. The view of Scripture and the theology in terms 
of which the Committee evaluated the theological position of 
the faculty is that which the President of Synod in consulta- 
tion with the Vice-Presidents, set forth in March, 1972, in a 
document titled A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional 
Principles. This document which was written to aid the com¬ 
mittee in its work has been read and examined by the 
members of the Commission on Theology and Church Rela¬ 
tions and declared by the Commission to be in doctrinal 
accord with the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions and 
the position of Synod. Dr. Tietjen’s charge that the Com¬ 
mittee conducted its investigation on the basis of a view of 
Scripture that is less than Scriptural and on the basis of a 
theology that is less than Lutheran has now become an indict¬ 
ment also of the theological position of the CTCR and of the 
position which, in the Commission's judgment, is that of 
Synod, the Confessions and the Scriptures themselves! 

The Fact Finding Committee is accused of not under¬ 
standing the significance of the distinction between Law and 
Gospel for Lutheran Scriptural interpretation. What is more 
probably the case, the Committee did not agree with the 
faculty’s understanding of the significance of the distinction 
between Law and Gospel for Biblical interpretation. The 
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Comrl ^ittee’s understanding of this matter is in full accord 
wjth ,he following recent statement of the CTCR: 

y/hen Melanchthon emphasized that the distinction 
^tween Law and Gospel is fundamental to a correct 
understanding of the Scriptures, he at once in- 
seated the passages to which this rule specifically 
applies. He said: “The rule I have just stated inter¬ 
prets all the passages they quote on law and works.” 
(/pology IV: 185) 

A rule intended to prevent misinterpretation of 
tjjOse passages of Scripture which urge good works 
0( /ght not to be invoked to permit latitude in inter¬ 
preting passages that deal with other subjects, 
particularly, Melanchthon’s rule must not be changed 
t0 read: “Since it is the primary purpose of the 
Scriptures to proclaim Law and Gospel, the only 
Intimate question to address to a Biblical pericope 
j s; 'How can the text be used to confront the sinner 
w jth God’s judgment and mercy?’ ” It is an abuse of 
0 lanchthon's rule when it is interpreted to mean 
t fflt as long as Law and Gospel are proclaimed, the 
Bilile student may regard and treat the Sacred Scrip- 
i u fes as though they were historically conditioned 
human writings which contain conflicting traditions 
an d diverse theologies from which no absolutely reli¬ 
able historical information or permanently valid 
doctrine can be derived. 

bo doubt Dr. Tietjen would say that also this CTCR state- 
meal “reflects a lack of understanding” about the significance 
el (he Law/Gospel distinction for interpreting Scripture. 

y/heP Dr. Tietjen says that “the Gospel is not at the 
jgi ef of theology of the Report” issued by the President 
of sy n pd, he most probably means that the Report does not 
understand the hermeneutical function of the Gospel the way 
he doc?' That may be—but the Committee has in its favor 
also the following statement of the CTCR: 

According to the Lutheran symbols the Gospel is 
thp center of Scriptures. For that reason they see 
everything in the Scriptures as related to the Gospel 
in such a way that they can say: "Everything in the 
y/prd of God is written down for us ... in order 
that 'by steadfastness, by the encouragement of the 
Scriptures we might have hope’ (Romans 15:4)” 

( Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration XI:12), 

Because all of Scripture is God’s Word written 
down for us that we might have hope, the symbols 
say, “It is certain that any interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures which weakens or even remove this comfort 
and hope is contrary to the Holy Spirit’s will and 
intent’’ (Ibid., XI:92). 

Relative to the role of the Gospel as norm in the 
Scriptures, however, it is important to observe that 
it is one thing to say that it is contrary to the Holy 
Spirit’s intent when Scripture is interpreted in such 
a way that the Gospel is obscured; it is quite another 
thing to say that since the Holy Spirit’s intent in the 
Scriptures is to proclaim the Gospel, it was never 
His intent that His Word in Genesis 1-11, for in¬ 
stance, should be understood as relating facts of 
history, or to say that in view of “the perpetual aim 
of the Gospel” (Augsburg Confession XXVIII: 66 — 


Latin) apostolic directives for the Church’s life mav 
be set aside. It is one thing to search the ScripturZs 
to discover ever more fully how they witness to 
Christ and relate to His Gospel; it is quite another 
thing to explore the implications of the Gospel for 
freedom in\handling the Scriptures. The interest of 
one is to see the richness and the glory of the 
Gospel to aid preaching; the interest of the other is 
to explain the alleged limitations and flaws of the 
Bible in a way that avoids the embarrassment of de¬ 
fending it as God’s very own inerrant Word while 
at the same time upholding and affirming its 
authority. 


Dr. Tietjen chides the Committee for having a limited 
understanding of the nature of exegesis and of the Historical- 
Critical Method. He is plainly playing with words when 
in defense of the method, he says it “does not postulate 
non-historicity or conflicting accounts of conflicting theol¬ 
ogies.” Technically, of course, it is true that the Historical- 
Critical Method does not postulate, that is, assume in advance 
without evidence, that there are such things in the Bible 
But Dr. Tietjen omits to mention that those who use this 
method claim that they actually discover conflicting accounts 
and theologies in the Bible, and that anyone who uses this 
method must in principle expect to find such conflicts. He 
fails to point out that the use of this method invariably leads 
to the conclusion, allegedly based on irrefutable evidence, that 
there are conflicts in the Bible, and that then this “conclu¬ 
sion” does in fact become a “presupposition” for Bible study. 
Whether the view that there are conflicts in the Bible is 
called a postulate, presupposition, or conclusion, the end 
result is the same—exegets who use the historical method 
are convinced that in order to study the Bible “on its own 
terms” (i.e. as a product of history) they must take into 
account its “historical dimension” (i.e. the historical-condi- 
tionedness that is bound to result in discrepant reports and 
theological pluralism). 

The fact is that Dr. Tietjen feels constrained to warn the 
church against people who hold to the "complete inerrancy” 
of Scripture because they operate “with a view of the Bible, 
inspiration, and history that is very dangerous." In his 
judgment such people will not let the Bible be the kind of 
book God gave us, for they apply “to the Bible as a criterion 
a concept of what it ought to be that contradicts what in 
matter of fact it is.” He thinks that efforts to harmonize 
“differences away is to find fault with the Scriptures as God 
gave them to us” and “come close to denying one of the 
great positive contributions of the doctrine of verbal in¬ 
spiration, that even the differences in the Bible are given 
by the Holy Spirit.” He holds that these “differences” have 
“preaching and evangelistic values.” And it must be noted 
that the “differences” he has in mind are of the sort that 
contradict the view that the Bible is inerrant. 

Dr . Tietjen claims that a legalistic view of the authority 
of Scripture dominates the theology of the President’s Report. 
He says such a thing only because he himself is confused and 
does not make a simple but necessary distinction. He does 
not distinguish between the question, “How does a person 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Honesty . . . (Continued from Page 3) 

neutical principle for the acceptance of critical positions that 
would otherwise have been dogmatically inadmissable.” 7 
This is the method the liberal theologians have used in the 
process of radically changing Lutheran theology to something 
which does not agree with Luther or the Lutheran 
Confessions. 

Unionism 

In his final section, Bretscher makes an impassioned appeal 
for the “new theology" because it will bring unity to the 
church. With this theological approach, Bretscher finds him¬ 
self stating, “We need not fear contamination with deadly 
germs of false doctrine.” 8 We can tolerate the false prophet 
as well as the orthodox brother; we can ignore our Lord’s 
warnings against false teachers and the Apostles’ advice to 
“avoid them.” But, I submit, the Bretscher position contra¬ 
dicts the whole history of Christendom, as Werner Elert has 
so clearly shown in his pages on the Eucharist. 9 Luther 
and the Church of the Reformation were able to maintain 
the Gospel only because they heeded our Lord’s injunction to 
withstand and reject all religious teachings except those de¬ 
livered to us in God’s Word. The unionism without agree¬ 
ment in doctrine Bretscher advocates is simply contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures and in opposition to the whole 
Christian tradition up to the time of Luther, contrary to the 
position of Lutheran Confessions and of Lutheran orthodoxy 
ever since that time, and it is contrary to Article VI, 2 of the 
Constitution of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. 

This is indeed a different spirit and a different doctrine 
than we have ever found in Synod. Again, I want to thank 
Dr. Bretscher for enlightening us on this matter, so that 
all of us now clearly see and agree about the problem 
troubling our church. I am sure that such honesty will prove 
to be the best policy for our church too. Dr. Bretscher, the 
church is indebted to you for being so candid! 

The Rev. Marcus Lang, Pastor 
St. James Lutheran Church 
Lafayette, Indiana 

7 James M. Robinson and John B. Cobb, Jr., The New Her¬ 
meneutic (New York: Harper & Row), p. 17. 

8 Op. cit., p. 685. 

9 Werner, Elert, Eucharist and Church Fellowship in the First 
Four Centuries (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1966). 


Historical-Critical Method 
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animals God had created, the Almighty determined to g;ive 
him a helpmeet of his own flesh and blood, with whom he 
could converse and reason. 

C HAPTER 2:4-25 is not a second and contradictory crea¬ 
tion account. Instead, it describes in detail how our first 
parents were brought into existence, placed in a garden, 
known as Eden, and the circumstances under which they 
might permanently remain there. If chapter 2:4-25 is a 
second creation account, it fails to tell us anything about 
the cosmic creation, the creation of light, the separation of 
water from land, the firmament, and the manner in which 
land, sea and marine animals were brought into existence. 
Moreover, it has no statement about what happened on the 
various creation days. If Genesis 2:4-25 is a second creation 
account it is very deficient and disappointing. It was never 
intended, however, to be such a second account, different 
in important details from Genesis 1:1 -2:3. Moses rather there 
desires to show how the earth was prepared for man and 
how man in the Garden began his history. Without this 
narrative the reader could not understand chapter 3, the 
record of the fall into sin by Eve and Adam. 

Stolee, in distinguishing the two chapters, aptly wrote: “In 
chapter one we have the order of creation, in chapter two 
the purpose of creation. First we see that man should have 
dominion, or rule, over everything on the earth, and then we 
learn that man should serve and enjoy fellowship with God: 
be God’s representative. Thus chapter two gives us the 
details as to wherefore man was placed on earth, and how 
man is related to God.” 

The literary criticism which took form in the eighteenth 
century and has ever since^been a vogue makes of the sacred 
Word of God a book with all the errors and contradictions 
found in human documents. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 


Tapes Available 

A new tape recording, including statements by President 
J. A. O. Preus, Dr. David Scaer, Dr. Raymond Surburg, Presi¬ 
dent Richard Schultz and Dr. Eugene Klug, deals with the 
grave issues facing Synod, its seminaries, the investigation 
by the Fact-Finding Committee, higher criticism and other 
crucial matters. Lasting ninety minutes, this recording will 
help you understand the problems our church today has. 
The tape can be purchased at a cost of $6.00. 

Other tapes still available focus on specific subjects: the 
ordination of women into the public ministry, a recording by 
Professor David Scaer, and the Historical-Critical Method, a 
recording by Dr. Robert Preus. These two tapes, which can 
be yours without cost to you, last about thirty minutes. 
A donation for them will be appreciated. 

For these tapes write Mr. Alfred Tessmann, 13761 Joyce 
Drive, Largo, Florida 33540. 


Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have 
made the publication of Affirm possible. 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
amount to Affirm. Please make checks payable to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 


While Affirm deeply appreciates whatever contribution you 
are able and willing to make in order to support its work, 
it suggests that you may want to use the following tabic as 
a guide: 


1. Individual Contributor 

2. Family Contributor 

3. Sustaining Contributor 

4. Congregation Contributor 


$5 to $99/year 
$25/year 
$100 or more/year 
$100 or more/year 
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f* Cict Finding ... (Continued from Page 5) 
c ome to faith in the Bible’s Gospel?” and the question, “What 
gives the Bible its authority as norm of doctrine?” To the 
f|rst question the Committee’s answer would most certainly 
^e: “A person comes to faith in the Bible’s Gospel in no other 
y/ay than through the gracious operation of God’s Holy Spirit. 
qTtis faith is not coerced by legislation, but bestowed as a 
gift.” To the second question the Committee’s answer would 
^e: “The Bible has authority as the norm of doctrine because 
j t is the Word of God to which the Church must be obedient 
ifj all that it teaches in God’s name.” Luther can think 
c f no greater abuse of God’s name than “when false 
preachers arise and peddle their lying nonsense as the Word 
c f God” ( Lutheran Confessions Part 1:54). The Formula of 
rjoncord says: “In his Word He (Christ) has revealed to us 
a 2 much as we need to know in this life, and wherever the 
scriptures . . . give us clear, certain testimony, we must 
s imply believe it and not argue” ( Solid Declaration VIII:53). 
-pbe question, “Why do men believe the Bible?” and the ques¬ 
tion, “Why should men believe the Bible?” are not one and 
tpe same question. There is an exact parallel here to what 
tpe symbols teach with respect to good works. To the ques¬ 
tion, “Why do men do good works?”, the symbols answer: 
“When the heart is encouraged and quickened by faith . . ., 
it receives the Holy Spirit. Through his renewal we can keep 
tpe law” ( Apology IV.-293); to the question, “Why should 
m en do good works?”, the symbols answer: “Good works 
spould be done because God has commanded them” ( Apology 
lV-'189). If the President’s Report is legalistic, so are the 
symbols when they say that men ought to believe God’s 
Word and obey His commands. 

The Rev. Harry A. Huth, Pastor 
St. John Lutheran Church 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin 

Affirmations and Discussions 
As this issue of Affirm goes to press, you still may be 
puzzled by Dr. John Montgomery’s references to a statement 
adopted by the faculty majority at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri, Affirmations and Discussions (An Affirmation 
in Two Parts). You will be interested in knowing that this 
document was formally approved by the faculty majority on 
November 21, 1972. Affirm understands that this document 
will be circulated in the church in the near future. 

It apparently serves as one of the faculty responses to 
the request of Synod’s President that each faculty member 
make a written statement of his position on the issues 
currently disputed in Missouri. Affirmations and Discussions 
also contains individual faculty members statements, but 
Affirm understands that many of these statements still skirt 
the controversial issues. 

Moreover, some months ago the College of Presidents 
reiterated the request of President Preus. Once again, 
members of the faculty have only partly acceded to this 
request individually to deal with the basic theological issues 
troubling the church. They have offered, as a supplement 
and substitute, their joint statement, analyzed in the last 
issue of Affirm — Affirmations and Discussions. It is sig¬ 
nificant that the College of Presidents, at the meeting at 
which Affirmations and Discussions was offered to them, 
did not accept this faculty document as responsive to the 
request it had made to the faculty. 

Affirm believes that the church will appreciate knowing 
this background to the Montgomery article and will weigh 
its implications as well as his excellent analysis of this 
faculty response, carried on Affirm’s pages last month. 
Affirm plans a further analysis of the Seminary’s new and 
liberal look. 
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Now Available in Second Edition with Up-to-the-Minute 
Analysis of the Current Lutheran Doctrinal Crisis 

Dr. John Warwick Montgomery’s 

CRISIS IN 

LUTHERAN THEOLOGY 

(Two Volumes; New Edition; Minneapolis: Bethany Fellowship, 1973) 


I 


The essays in these two volumes include contributions by 
the foremost orthodox Lutheran theologians of our time: Prof. 
Drs. Herman Sassc, Robert Preus, Raymond Surburg, Lewis 
Spitz, M. Daniel Fribcrg, and many others. One volume is 
devoted entirely to the essays of Dr. Montgomery. Both 
volumes endeavor to point up the extreme peril of the current 
theological situation. A conscious effort has been made to 
include not only papers directed to the clergy but also essays 
that laymen untrained in theology will readily comprehend. 
A special feature of this new edition are the analyses by Dr. 
Montgomery of the factors leading to the election of Dr. 
J. A. O. Preus as President of The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod and a study of the conflict between the Synod President 
and the faculty of the Concordia Theological Seminary, St. 
Louis, over the historicity, inerrancy, and proper interpretation 
of Holy Scripture. 

“Continued high interest in the Crisis volumes, as evi¬ 
denced by their six printings over a six-year period, 
has dictated a second edition, with the opportunity 
to include additional essays bearing on the latest 
aspects of the struggle for a faithful Lutheran con- 
fessionalism. 

“Non-Lutherans who chance upon these volumes 
should not find themselves in alien territory. Since 
the work was first published, it has been of con¬ 
siderable service to Christians in many communions 
(such as the Presbyterian, Angelican, Methodist, Bap¬ 
tist, and Roman Catholic) where deterioration of his¬ 
toric Christian doctrine has paralleled the Lutheran 
problem on which these volumes especially focus. In 
actuality, the Crisis volumes do not deal narrowly 
with a crisis in Lutheran theology but with the general 
crisis in biblical and doctrinal authority which has 
become so endemic in the modern church.”-—From the 
Introduction to Volume One of the new edition. 

OBTAIN YOUR COPIES TODAY AT THE PUBLISHER’S 
SPECIAL PRICE! USE THE COUPON BELOW. 


If 

!•] 

I 


BETHANY FELLOWSHIP 

> 6020 Auto Club Road 
; 1 Minneapolis, Minn. 55438 


II 

Please Add 25 Cents for shipping costs 
and Send Full Payment with Your Order. 


-Copies of CRISIS IN LUTHERAN THEOLOGY Vol. 1, at $1.95. 


|| -Copies of CRISIS IN LUTHERAN THEOLOGY Vol. 2, at $2.95. 

Special Combination Price: Only $4.45 for both volumes 

H (Please Type or Print) 


Name— 


Address-. 


If 

ppl City¬ 


-State— 
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Affirm 

Affirm, sponsored by Balance Inc., is published monthly or 
more frequently by a group of its members concerned about 
theological and related developments in The Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod. 

All correspondence, editorial material, contributions, and 
communications about subscriptions should be addressed to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 

The Editorial Group 

The Rev. William T. Eggers 
Richard G. Korthals 
Dr. Walter A. Maier 
The Rev. Ewald J. Otto 

Editorial Policy 

While the articles in Affirm with their applications to con¬ 
temporary events rest on Biblical truths, they do not neces¬ 
sarily in all their details represent the views of The Editorial 
Group. Any divergence of opinion, however, falls within the 
latitude allowed by Article II of the Constitution of The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

For Affirm is unashamedly dedicated to preserving, under 
grace, Missouri’s priceless theological heritage, based on the 
Word and set forth in the Book of Concord, as both have 
been commonly understood in Missouri until the most recent 
times. 

Affirm’s Mailing List 

If you have friends to whom you want Affirm sent, please 
inform us. We will be happy to place them on our mailing 
list. When giving us their names and addresses, please in¬ 
clude, if at all possible, their zip codes. 

Congregations and other groups may order copies of Affirm 
at the bulk rate of $4.00 per hundred. This price includes 
postage and handling. Single copies are 10 cents each. 


A New Ad Program 

Lutherans United for Bible Truth, P.O. Box 13872, Baden 
Station,St. Louis, Missouri 63147 has adopted the following 
program: 

To prepare and publish a series of informational 
advertisements which will clearly and simply 
present the teachings of the Bible and the po¬ 
sition of the Lutheran Confessions on these 
teachings as well as the meaning of these 
Bible Truths for Lutherans in today’s world. 

To direct these informational advertisements 
especially to the Lutheran layman, who as 
voter and contributor, calls and pays the sal¬ 
aries of teachers, professors and pastors; and 
who, as the basic employer, has the ultimate 
responsibility for sharing and preserving Bible 
Truth in his congregation, district, Synod and 
synodical institutions. 

To publish this series of informational advertise¬ 
ments in Lutheran newspapers on a paid basis 
as far as necessary and as donated funds will 
permit and as courtesy in reprinting will make 
possible. 

# * * 


Some of Our Treasures 
From the Past 

Scriptural Publications, P.O. Box 263, Yuba City, Califor¬ 
nia 95991, carries in stock more than fifty tracts and book¬ 
lets by such men as Dr. C. F. W. Walther, Professor W. H. 
T. Dau, Dr. Theodore Engelder, Professor Theodore Graebncr, 
Dr. George Stoeckhardt and others, whose written materials 
not only form a part of Missouri’s legacy, but still offer 
excellent reading and insights into the Bible’s position on 
contemporary issues. Affirm suggests that you query Scrip¬ 
tural Publications for its order blank and publication list. 
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The Abyss in Missouri 


Some four months apart, representatives of our two 
seminaries took official stands on the controversy raging 
throughout our church. While their statements referred to 
different specific documents, with their comments they both 
really spoke to the central issues troubling the church. 

One statement was adopted by a Board of Control (the 
governing body of a seminary); this is a resolution passed 
by the decision-making group at our Springfield school. 

The other statement was adopted by the faculty of the 
St. Louis Seminary, which obviously does not or should not 
have the last word on how the seminary is run. 

At neither school can the faculty speak for the governing 
group nor the governing group speak for the faculty; each 
must make its own statements and be responsible for them. 
But at both schools what either group, the faculty or the 
school’s governors, states reflects in a significant measure 
the strength and weaknesses of the other group. 

Affirm quotes from both statements, because they show, 
as they are regarded side by side, that the church suffers 
deeply the schizophrenia of two theologies, two ways of 
thought, two seemingly irreconcilable positions. 

The St. Louis faculty rejects President Preus’ Report of the 
Synodical President, 

", . . because the Report of the President misrepresents 
and distorts the doctrinal position of the faculty . . . because 
(it) is divisive and fosters a climate of suspicion and 
recrimination . . . because the theology of the Report ... is 
unevangelical and unLutheran.” 

The faculty calls “upon the members of the Synod to reject 
a theology which tries to enforce ecclesiastical unity and 
theological uniformity by pressure, threat, and legalistic ac¬ 
tion and . . . downgrades the Gospel so that it becomes only 
one doctrine among many . . .” 

ThERE’S a lot more in the resolution, but these quotes 
will serve to inform you about the basic thrust of this docu¬ 
ment and the tone which the faculty, with full knowledge of 
what it was doing, adopted over against President Preus 
and the Fact-Finding Committee and, really, Missouri itself. 

In contrast, the January 19th resolution of the Springfield 
Board of Control states, 


WHEREAS the President of Synod has issued 
A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Prin¬ 
ciples as a contribution toward the resolution of 
critical doctrinal issues which are troubling our 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod at the present 
time; and 

WHEREAS he has commended the study of this 
Statement to the members of the church and invited 
their use of the same, as an aid to Synod in the 
‘conservation and promotion of the unity of the true 
faith’ (Synodical Constitution, Article III; see last 
paragraph of Statement); and 

WHEREAS we, the members of the Board of Con¬ 
trol of Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, 
Illinois, regard the Statement’s doctrinal content to 
be in accord with the Scriptures, the Lutheran Con¬ 
fessions, and the Missouri Synod’s doctrinal position. 

BE IT RESOLVED that we state our intention 
evangelically to employ the Statement in our con¬ 
stitutionally assigned responsibility of seeing to it 
that the work of the Springfield Seminary is carried 
on in accordance with the theological standards of 
the Synod (1971 Handbook, 6.39a, pp. 131-132; cf. 

6.21, p. 128); and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED that we thank Dr. 
Preus for issuing the Statement and implore the 
Lord’s blessing on our church granting us a speedy 
solution to the problems vexing the Synod. 

How vastly different from the tone and contents of the 
St. Louis faculty statement! 

The difference leads to the basic and disturbing question: 
does the St. Louis Seminary’s Board of Control no longer 
govern its faculty? has it abdicated? 

Does it condone the kind of attacks on Synod and its 
officers which the faculty statement makes? does this govern¬ 
ing board itself by silence join in these attacks? has the 
time at long last clearly come—for the whole church to see 
now that the entire matter is in the open—to retire this 
governing body? 

Who runs the St. Louis Seminary? 

The faculty? its president? the board? the church itself? 

Affirm believes New Orleans should make that matter very 
dear. 
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How Missourians Settled One Doctrinal Controversy 


SlNCE there has recently been increased interested in 
“Gnadenwahl (predestination) convention” of 1881, because 
of resemblances between its circumstances and those of to¬ 
day, an analysis of the settlement of controversy made at 
that convention will be valuable. Its background and minutes 
of the proceedings are found in the Synodal-Bericht for the 
Third Delegate-Synod, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, May 11-21, 
1881. 

The controversy in Synod was deemed serious: 

Even in our midst members of the self-same synod do 
battle with each other. In view of that disturbing fact, the 
unavoidable duty of the presently assembled synod is to 
publicly declare its position on the doctrine of Election in 
the present controversy” (p. 27). “All the world knows that 
in our midst two profoundly different teachings on Election 
are now being stated . . . The synod cannot endure such 
a dualism, such a dissension, for another three years, until 
it meets again” (p. 29). 

The seriousness of the situation lay not merely in the fact 
that there were two opinions, each claiming the support of 
Scripture and Confessions, but also in the fact that each 
party called the other unLutheran. In fact, those who dis¬ 
sented from Dr. Walther’s position called their opponents 
Calvinists” and “Crypto-Calvinists,” a heart-rending insult 
to any devout Lutheran. The fact that such an accusation 
could be made revealed a deep and fundamental difference 
about doctrine. Here is a parallel to today’s conditions, in 
which many members of the synod charge others with an 
unLutheran and Calvinistic approach to the doctrine of 
inspiration. 

So in 1881, though both parties desired to be called Lu¬ 
therans, there was a confused witness as to what was truly 
Lutheran. The Waltherians said: 

“We are prepared even now to continue dealing with such 
members of our synod who confess that they lack necessary 
clarity in this or that article of doctrine, in order to be able 
yet to agree with us in all things, but we are not prepared 
to quietly submit to the charge of Crypto-Calvinism and 
dumbly suffer as our congregations are disquieted, shattered, 
and tom apart by our opponents” (p. 30). To tolerate two 
such warring factions was regarded as a unionism worse 
than that found in the unionistic churches. “They too pro¬ 
mote very different doctrines among themselves, but never¬ 
theless practice mutual toleration, because they do not have 
an earnest heart for the truth . . . But it is different with us. 
As we condemn the opponents’ doctrine as being against 
Word and Confessions, so they condemn ours” (p.31). 

-An effort to settle the matter at a general pastoral con¬ 
ference in Chicago in Fall, 1880 failed, although the anti- 
Waltherians promised, for the time being, not to write openly 
against the teaching found in the synod’s publications. At 
the convention a more decisive settlement was called for, 
a determination of “who belongs to us and who does not” 
(p. 32). Such a proceeding would not be a determination of 
which doctrine was right and which false, but of what 
doctrine the synod wanted to confess. “Thus it will be 
shown, whether those who reject the doctrine stated in our 
publications are only a small number, who in that case would 
leave our house, or whether we, who confess the correct 
doctrine of Election, find ourselves in the minority, who in 


that case would have to move out of what has been our 
synodical home up till now. This last we are also prepared 
to do, for our faith is dearer to us than the whole possession 
of synod, and the pure doctrine more precious than every¬ 
thing earthly” (p. 32). 

The convention, therefore, instructed the District Presidents 
and the professors on the theological faculties to meet and 
draw up a summary of the public teaching of the synod on 
election. This committee later reported its inability to fulfill 
this assignment in so short a time and instead recommended 
to the synod the 13 theses published by Dr. Walther in Der 
Lutheraner, Vol. 36 (1880), No. 2-9. These (1) briefly and 
succinctly summarized the public teaching of the synod, and 
(2) were already known and read in all the congregations. 
Some have pointed out a parallel between these theses and 
Dr. J. A. O. Preus’ A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional 
Principles in our day. 

AfTER the theses were read aloud, questions were raised 
as to what position should be taken toward various groups: 

(1) Those who could vote neither Aye nor Nay to these 
theses, because, while not rejecting anything in them, they 
had suspicions that “in these theses something lies hidden, 
which does not agree with Word and Confession” (p. 36). 
Reply: the conscientious searching of these men would be 
respected, in the hope that further instruction and prayerful 
diligence would lead them to certainty (p. 36). 

(2) Those who expressed full agreement with the theses 
but could say to the Waltherians: “You have not always and 
everywhere spoken so carefully.” Reply: no one should be 
blamed for saying this, as long as he did not accuse his 
opponents of being unLutheran or Calvinist. It could not 
be denied that unfortunate expressions, which should have 
been avoided, had been used (p. 36). 

(3) Those who disagreed with the public teaching of the 
synod but could accept the theses by giving them their own 
private interpretations. Reply: the meaning of the theses 
must be determined in the context of the other statements 
of the synod. If any disagree with the public statements of 
the synod, “then honesty demands that they confess that 
these theses, in the context of the other statements, do not 
agree with God’s Word and the Confessions of the church 
and cannot be accepted” (pp. 36-37). 

The question then was put to the convention: “Shall the 
Synod recognize the doctrine of election stated in our publi¬ 
cations, insofar as it is expressed in the afore-read 13 theses, 
as the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions?” This form of putting the question shows 
clearly that the 13 theses were never regarded as a new 
standard of orthodoxy or an addition to the Confessions, but 
as a summary of the synod’s published teaching on a doctrine, 
to be approved as conforming to Scripture and Confessions 
or to be disapproved. 

T 

A- O show the necessity of this procedure, the Waltherians 
appealed to the precedent of the Lutherans of Saxony who 
faced with the problem of Crypto-Calvinists (the real Crypto- 
Calvinists!), who subscribed to the Lutheran Confessions but 
taught a doctrine different from what the old Lutherans 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Controversy . . . (Continued from Page 2) 

taught. Here the Synodal-Bericht refers to the Saxon Visita¬ 
tion Articles (though it does not explicitly name them), the 
theses which served as the touchstone by which the Saxon 
Church separated the Lutherans from the Crypto-Calvinists 
(F. Bente, Historical Introduction to the Symbolical Books, 
p. 192). The Waltherians declared: “In these footsteps of our 
fathers we are earnestly disposed to walk, now that a 
parallel situation has arisen among us!” (p. 30). 

At the 1881 convention all delegates but six voted to up¬ 
hold Walther’s summary of Missouri’s election stand. The 
six dissenters were asked to state their reasons for their 
dissent on the floor of the convention. The synod took no 
further action but expressed itself thus: (1) that there could 
be no walking together with those who called the synod’s 
public teaching Calvinistic; (2) that it was now the responsi¬ 
bility of the District Presidents to deal with the opponents 
of the synod’s teaching. No special rules for this assignment 
were deemed necesary. The synod already had procedures 
to deal with such situations. The convention was said to 
have fulfilled its obligation by referring the matter to the 
District Presidents—“The situation would be different if 
there were District Presidents who sided with the opponents” 
(p. 44). 

Finally, in anticipation of the objection that the conven¬ 
tion was not representative of the whole synod, the follow¬ 
ing statements were made: (1) a synod of all congregations 
has met and made a decision; (2) if the congregations do not 
accept the decision, they will deal with erring teachers as 
they see fit; (3) it is well known what Missouri’s traditional 
teaching is; (4) if the position adopted by the majority is 
erroneous, let this be shown from Scripture and Confession 
(pp. 43-44). 

The Rev. Thomas E. Manteufel, Pastor 
St. Peter Lutheran Church, Elma, Iowa 
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Biblical or Biblicistic? 

SyNODICAL President Dr. J. A. O. Preus is a quality 
theologian—he distinguishes carefully and speaks clearly. 

His Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles, 
offered originally as a guideline to the St. Louis Seminary 
Board of Control as it wallowed helplessly in its effort to 
cope with the faculty problem, instantly struck a responsive 
chord throughout Missouri. Synod welcomed it as a strong 
and steady light in a murky night of theological fog. Copies 
for study have been ordered by the thousands. Endorsement 
by congregations and individual signers, recently requested 
in the Crossroads letter to all pastors, is snowballing. 

Though more modest in size, Dr. Preus’ one-page article, 
Biblical or Biblicistic? (Jan. 28, 1973 Lutheran Witness, p. 29) 
also bears the hallmark of quality theology. 

“Biblical,” of course, is a word we all know. “Biblicistic” 
is a new word “used to identify false conceptions of the 
Bible’s authority. . . .” Dr. Preus is too kind to say so, but 
“Biblicistic” is the tag pinned on the conservatives when 
they oppose methods of interpretation that question or erode 
the Biblical text. 

Sound Lutheran theology does not teach that ‘ The Gospel 
is true because it is in the Bible.” Rather, “Lutherans say 
that the Gospel is in the Bible because the Gospel is God's 
own truth.” Sound Lutheran theology does not say that 
“Faith in the Gospel rests on the conviction that whatever 
the Bible says is true.” Rather, we happily assert that faith 
“is a gift of God’s Spirit (1 Cor. 12:3) . . . and is founded 
squarely on the Gospel, not on the inerrancy of t e 

Scriptures.” . 

We do not teach that “The authority of the Bible is the 
doctrine on which the church stands or falls.” Rather an 
Luther certainly nailed this down—it is the doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation by grace through faith, "the doctrine that God forgives 
sinners for the sake of Christ. . . .” 

No, we are not biblicistic. But we certainly are Biblical! 
For, if Spirit-given faith in Christ saves and if this Good 
News is true because it comes from God, it also remains 
forever true that God has seen fit to put this converting, sav¬ 
ing Gospel into the Book. Lutherans remember “the curse pro¬ 
nounced upon any one who preaches a gospel that is different 
from the apostolic Gospel” (Gal. 1:8-9). 

We therefore with good reason oppose efforts, however 
well-meaning, that temper with that Book which cradles our 
Lord. The Christ we know comes to us from the pages of 
the Bible. “We treasure these sacred Scriptures as the only 
source and norm of this precious Gospel.” No wonder the 
Confessions say, “Holy Scripture remains the only judge, 
rule, and norm according to which as the only touchstone, 
all doctrines should and must be understood and judged as 
good or evil, right or wrong.” 

Dr. Preus concludes, “It is not only soundly biblical but 
also thoroughly confessional to appeal to the Holy Scriptures 
as the sole and final authority for everything that we preach 
and teach in God’s name.” 

Why we believe is one thing—because of the converting 
power of God’s Holy Spirit. 

What we believe is another thing—“God’s complete mes¬ 
sage to us in Law and Gospel, the Bible, the whole Bible, 
nothing but the Bible. So help us God! 

Dr. Preus is to be commended for again calling our atten¬ 
tion to the difference. Biblicistic? Never! Biblical? Now and 
forever! 

The Rev. Ewald J. Otto, Pastor 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church, Quincy, Illinois 
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Collegiality 


CoLLEGIALITY is a movement, sponsored by liberals, 
to raise the status of District Presidents and to restrict the 
power of Synod’s President. 

Article XII of the Constitution, which is titled Districts and 
Their Regulation, contains enough ammunition against any 
move to alter the relationship between Synod and its Districts 
and so also of the synodical presidency and that of a district 
presidency. 

The title of this article contains a hint of the traditional 
relationship between Synod and its Districts. You do not 
regulate something that is on a par with you, much less 
something that is set above you. 

The relationship between Synod and its Districts, however, 
is clearly indicated in XII, which begins by saying, “Synod 
is divided into Districts.” Note that it does not say that Synod 
is composed of Districts. The latter would convey the thought 
that Synod is a federation of autonomous Districts—Synods, 
so to speak. The word “divided” presupposes a unit which 
can be divided—in this case for specific and limited purposes. 

Paragraph 1 also indicates who does the dividing, namely, 
Synod itself. Accordingly, throughout Synod’s history, when 
districts were formed, it was the synod that made the deci¬ 
sion. In recent years, for instance, there have been a number 
of divisions. The old Western, the Central, and the Atlantic 
Districts were split. In each case the District petitioned 
Synod, presented its reasons for a change, and it was Synod 
which authorized the split. 

Paragraph 1 states, “The geographical boundaries . . . are 
determined by Synod and are altered by it according to 
circumstances.” 

Clearly, it is Synod as a whole that is in control of the 
Districts and their operations. 

The rest of Article XII confirms that the synod is in 
control. It is the Synod that: 

1. Dictates the constitution for the Districts; 

2. Determines the administrational set-up; 

3. Decides the rights and duties of District adminis¬ 
trators: 

4. Governs the supervision of the doctrine, life, and 
administration of District pastors and teachers 
and orders the supervision of congregations; 

5. Authorizes suspension of pastors, professors, and 
teachers for “persistently adhering to false doc¬ 
trine or for having given offense by an ungodly 
life;” 

6. Requires the District to publicize synodical re¬ 
solutions “which concern the Districts” and to 
see that they are carried out; 

7. Requires an annual report of District administra¬ 
tion to the President of the Synod and an open 
door for him “to obtain all necessary insight into 
their (the Districts') official activities as District 
Presidents.” 

8. Authorizes the ordination and installation of 
candidates for the ministry within the respective 
Districts. 

9. Authorizes the signing of all official papers and 
documents of their Districts. 

All of this indicates that the Synod is in control and that 
Districts and their officials are the servants of Synod and 
restricted to ancillary operations in their respective areas. 


This is expressed clearly in Paragraph 6 of Article 12 which 
reads: 

6. All officers of the Districts have the same rights 
and duties as those outlined in this Constitution 
for the officers of Synod but only insofar as these 
apply to the Districts and only within the boun¬ 
daries of their Districts. 

Only a change in the Constitution can alter the basic 
make-up of Synod. A mere overture for a change t° 
“collegiality” isn’t sufficient. Even if if were adopted, h 
would be unconstitutional. A demand for a change calling h 
the elevation of the District Presidents to something akin to 
a House of Bishops calls for a thorough study by a competent 
commission because it involves a completely new set-up for 
Synod, one that has ramifications from top to bottom. Even 
if such a time and money-robbing commission were to pro¬ 
pose such a drastic overhaul of Synod, the change would have 
to be accepted by Synod's constitutional membership, its 
congregations and its called pastors and teachers. 

T HERE is reason to believe that this proposal for colle¬ 
giality originated in the ranks of the liberals who feel that 
elevating the District Presidents to something like a policy¬ 
making body would curb the President of Synod. 1 hey are 
more than right. It would paralyze him in the performance 
of his duties, particularly on crucial matters like the 
current doctrinal controversy. 

In this case Synod would face a situation where a “House 
of Bishops” could actually rise above the will of Synod 
itself. 

Presently, however, some think that the proposal of soin e 
insurgents, including some District Presidents, is meant to 
create a situation on “collegiality” which will buy time for 
them, since time is bound to play into their hands. What 
they want is co-existence, tolerance, and the more time they 
have to stave off a confrontation by delaying tactics, the 
better their chance to push loyalists aside. 

That alone makes this an explosive issue. The liberals 
tried for collegiality in Milwaukee and lost. Twenty-three 
District Presidents recently tried to persuade the President 
of Synod to submit his report on the findings of his Seminary 
Fact-Finding Committee to them before he reported it to 1 1 ,r, 
synod. Failing in that, they called a meeting of District 
Presidents, calling it a meeting of the Council of Presidents 
—which it wasn’t—and intervened in the controversy in 
which the President of Synod and the President of~ t)ie 
St. Louis Seminary are the principal figures. Conservatives 
can count on another attempt to establish “collegiality-> 
the next convention of Synod. And conservatives must fe 
prepared to meet this repeated thrust for organizational 
change. 

Dr. John C. Bau ,. 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Affirm’s Mailing List 

If you have friends to whom you want Affirm sent, please 
inform us. We will be happy to place them on our maili n[ , 
list. When giving us their names and addresses, please 
elude, if at all possible, their zip codes. 

Congregations and other groups may order copies of A// Z y. nl 
at the bulk rate of $4.00 per hundred. This price includes 
postage and handling. Single copies are 10 cents each. 
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Holy Scripture—Mixture of God’s Truth 

and Man’s Error? 


What is the basic rule, the guiding, governing principle 
interpretation of Sacred Scripture? Is the standard 
‘“n rl in a principle of interpretation that has been devised 
0 . from scripture— or must this principle be derived from 

ScHnture itself? For example, in Genesis 3, may the mter- 
S ' c , p f thp sacred Scriptures “properly insist” (Dr. Habel 
PF Mothers) that “it is not necessary to demand that every 
Sfion corresponds precisely to the specific incidents or the 
very words” as Moses records them? 

What determines the meaning? Tire Bible itsej/, as th 
inspired, infallible, inerrant Word of God? Or tne 
T Teal”hermeneutics (interpretation), currently based 
th the modern v^w of world and man, “the world view of 
modern science and the self-understanding of modern man. 

'because’ HoG Scripture is GOD’S “inbreathed” Word the 
fathers of the Reformation held: 

" crrinture is its own interpreter; 2) a statement must be 
i its everyday (literal) meaning unless there is com- 

ev deZ that it must be taken in a different sense 
p < Native noetic, symbolic, allegoric; 3) the true meaning of 
Striven word or passage is one or single, not multiple. 

when the LORD said, “Ye shall do My judgments, and keep 
'Ordinances to walk therein: I am the Lord your God, 
Mine ?o d 3 ) He certainly intended that those who ‘walk in 
(LeV -. not grope in the dark but say with the psalmist: 

His statutes not gr p under standing. Thy Word is a 

™ Sd * 1?eht “» w pa,h " <ps ' 119 ;‘ 
r Holv writ, God’s written revelation, a mixture of divine 
Is Holy error? Ig the Bib ie accurate, reliable, also 

truth an matter s? To question the correctness of a clear, 

- hiSt s°t r atemSit is to assume that Holy Scripture is not 
plain state error asser ting that not “every Word of 

l0t i ]y pure” (Prov. 30, 5). Jesus testified to the veracity 
Go f 1S iiditv of the Old Testament, that “all things must be 
and validity written in the law of Moses, in the 

fUlfll hets W and in the psalms concerning Me” (Luke 24 44). 
Pr ° P Molv Spirit Scripture’s real Author, at this point in- 
The , Tno parenthetical elucidation, appended no “necessary 
eluded effect that this categorical statement would 

'T“ r °S clearly ’understood u„«l the then yet f.r-otf tune 
Of the higher critics. 

The learned Dr. Luke did not consider it “necessary” to 
-*■ 11 +h _ t a n things “written for our learning could be 
observe that. a t t, scientific conclusions of 

T d Toth cenwry Proponfnts of academic freedom. Moses 
th f, i sr 3S “all the words (plural) of God” and wrote 
^ " “words” down-the words.'-not merely their general 

purport (Ex. 24, 4), and these very words are also included . 
the verbally inspired Scriptures. 

• -on exactness of expression, is a most important 
Tf conveying the mind of God, God’s thoughts in words 
P nVen or written. God said, “I have put My words in thy 
SP Z ns 51 16) If we cannot trust the Scripture being 

inspired what would be the alternative? Every Bible 
Tier would ImvTto find out how much actual truth is in 
ScrtwrTS h^ own or other peoples’ wits, to put it baldly, 
bluntly. 


If, for example, we have a chart of a very dangerous 
coastline, but our chart gives only a very general outline, of 
what value is that chart for safe navigation? Suppose there 
is a compass by which we are sailing. We know that compass 
is diverted by some object. But we do not know how much. 
Of what real use is it to us? 

If GOD’S inspired Word does not say what it means and 
mean what it says, of what use is it to make us wise unto 
salvation? Is it then still “the chart and compass that o’er 
life’s surging sea, mid mists and rocks and quicksands, still 
guides, O Christ, to Thee?” (Hymn 294) 

Let’s come back to the Fall narrative. “YEA, HATH GOD 
SAID?!”—“YE SHALL NOT SURELY DIE, . . .” etc. If the 
real Satan speaking through a real serpent did not actually 
say this to the real first woman, then just what did Satan 
expressly say at that time and occasion, if anything? If the 
true God did not address the first real man, “Adam, where 
art thou?” and the real Adam did not blame the real Eve in 
the words, “The woman whom Thou gavest to be with me;" 

_if the real woman did not accuse a real serpent as having 

“beguiled” her; if the true God did not actually, expressly 
promise the first sinful human beings this one, only serpent’s- 
head-bruising Deliverer in the very words of the first Gospel, 
Gen. 3, 15—then, just what were the very words used to 
convey all these thoughts at that time and place? 


Who says that here we do NOT necessarily have the 
very acts and the express words, spoken at that time in con¬ 
nection with this most important historical event? We are 
told that in our modern day and scientific age we must 
naturally take for granted that what transpired then did not 
actually involve a real garden of Eden with a real tree in its 
midst with real forbidden fruit, used by a real evil spirit, 
employing a real serpent for his most evil purpose! Granted, 
strictly “scientific” proof for the Eden events is not available, 
nor can it reasonably be expected. But there is no sound 
historical or scientific reason for rejecting the basic FAC lb 


recorded in Genesis 3! 1 ! 

Of one thing we are sure: the books of the Bible as they 
left the hands of the original writers were (and are) the 
truth of God Himself. Either we take Scripture as written, 
including the recorded account of the historic Fall, or we 
reiect it. Bible-believers need not apologize for what the Bible 
says, nor the way Scripture says it. All Scripture “problems 
need not be solved, or all Bible “difficulties” answered this 
side of glory, before we meet the Author “face to face. 

For correctly interpreting Scripture, we should be sure 
we know what the Bible is really saying. For example, it 
would be an error to seek to “prove” our earth to be flat 
because Is. 11, 12 is translated, “four corners of the earth 
in the King James Version, when literally the word refers 
to “wings,” which might be understood Tuteproperlya 
the four points of the compass. Making the B ' ble sa f T’s 
it does not expressly say is a mistake whereby Scripture s 
sincerest defenders only harm the good cause of defending 
the divinely inspired Scriptures. 

Scripture itself informs us that the purpose of the ‘every 
Scripture is God-breathed” revelation is to makei us wise unt^ 
salvation through faith in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 3, lo-17). 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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To Get What You 

C ONSERVATIVES dare not permit themselves to be dis¬ 
concerted and intimidated by the “big lie” that the so-called 
“assured results” of liberal Biblical criticism are the products 
of “sound scholarship” which with “great integrity” tries to 
take into account all the “objective data.” 

Practitioners of the Historical-Critical Method are about as 
scholarly and objective as the man who “proved” that there 
are no small fish in the ocean by designing and using a net 
that permitted all but the big ones to slip through! 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, let me explain. The 
historical-critical “net” is purposely constructed so as to 
“catch” only what those who use it wanted to find to begin 
with, —or, to put it more precisely, it is so constructed as 
not to “catch” whatever the critics wanted to eliminate from 
the outset. 

Of course, the critics will resist vigorously every sugges¬ 
tion that the net they use is intentionally designed to serve 
their purpose. They will insist that their net is a 
“neutral tool” whose design is dictated by the very nature 
of the phenomenon they are studying and by the very nature 
of the investigation they are conducting. But surely his¬ 
torians, especially historians, ought to understand what is 
meant by “historical conditionedness,” and they ought to be 
sufficiently self-critical to realize that their mind-set is a 
product of the times and has a great deal to do, not only 
with what they expect to find, but also with the kind of 
techniques they develop to do their searching. 

While critical historians hesitate to make dogmatic 
pronouncements about what “really happened,” they seem 
to feel quite competent to determine with finality what did 
not happen. They use a net that is ingeniously contrived to 
let everything pass through except that which they decided 
in advance to retain. 

When critics are fishing for the authentic sayings of Jesus, 
for instance, they use a net with a mesh so large that it will 
catch only those sayings which do not, in their judgment, 
presuppose a post-Easter situation, and which cannot be par¬ 
alleled in contemporary non-canonical sources. When they 
dip this net into the synoptic tradition, what do you suppose 
they catch? Naturally, whatever their net does not hold goes 
back into the water as inauthentic, as a “contribution” of the 
evangelist. 

Critics will argue that their net is quite legitimate, since 
“sayings of Jesus” which presuppose a post-Easter situation 
or have parallels in other contemporary sources cannot be 
attributed to Him. But this is simply to assume what needs 
to be proven, namely that some “sayings of Jesus” could not 
possibly have been spoken by Him in a pre-Easter situation, 
and that the mere existence of a parallel saying automatically 
precludes the possibility that such a saying was ever uttered 
by Jesus. The net is constructed from quite arbitrary prem¬ 
ises—but the critics think that they can use it with confi¬ 
dence to make judgments about what Jesus could not have 
said. 

When the critical historian turns his attention to Bibli¬ 
cal reports of events, his methods are no less open to ques¬ 
tion. By arbitrarily invoking the principle of analogy he 
thinks he is able to say what did not happen, and then 
by “reading history from the inside” he thinks he can ex¬ 
plain what made the writer say it did happen. Here we 
have the case of the man who disproved a report that there 


Want Intellectually 

are small fish in the ocean by using a net that catches only 
the big ones, and who then tries to figure out why in the 
world anyone ever reported that there are small fish in the 
ocean when it isn’t so at all! 

Conservatives are all for scholarship, integrity, objectivity. 
—that’s why we plead for these qualities in students of the 
Scriptures. But we hope to be forgiven for asking what 
kind of objective scholarship it is that arrives at its “assured 
results” by such procedures as these: 

1) From the report of an evangelist concerning a saying 
of Jesus, a post-Easter situation to which this saying pre¬ 
sumably must have been addressed is fabricated, and then 
it is simply alleged that since the saying in question was 
addressed to that situation it could not have been spoken 
by Jesus on the occasion reported by the evangelist! 

2) From the report of an evangelist concerning a deed 
of Jesus a situation is invented which presumably accounts 
for his saying that so-and-so happened that way when it 
actually didn’t, and then it is argued that since the evan¬ 
gelist said what he said the way he said it because of the 
situation in which he said it, it is altogether probable that 
what he said was never “intended” to be a report of some¬ 
thing that actually happened! We beseech the scholars to be 
lenient with us if we have a little difficulty in accepting 
their “assured results”—and if we do not fear that traditional 
positions are gravely threatened by their “findings.” 

But, for the sake of argument, let us grant for the moment 
that the Historical-Critical Method of studying and interpret¬ 
ing the Bible is the only method acceptable to “honest” 
scholarship. Then honest scholarship ought to feel com¬ 
pelled in the name of honesty to declare openly that their 
method calls not only for a radically different understanding 
of the Scripture, but also for a radically different conception 
of the authority of the Scriptures from that which has been 
held throughout Christendom hitherto. 

If the validity of the Historical-Critical Method is granted, 
then it is not legitimate to approach the Gospels, for in¬ 
stance, expecting to get factual information about things 
that Jesus actually said and did. It is an assumption of 
the Historical-Critical Method that the evangelists did not 
“intend” to present biographical data the facticity of which 
was open to public scrutiny, but were rather making highly 
creative use of traditions about Jesus which had gradually 
developed here and there in the Christian community for 
the purpose of communicating in the language and thought- 
patterns of their time how they “interpreted” the significance 
of Jesus’ life and death. It is a further assumption of the 
Historical-Critical Method that the evangelists’ “interpreta¬ 
tion” of Jesus was wholly conditioned by their “situation.” 
This means that while their writings are valuable for find¬ 
ing out what the evangelists said and why they said it that 
way, their writings are not definitive for our “interpretation” 
of Jesus in our “situation.” 

Of what use are the Gospels when we use a method of 
studying them which tells us in advance not to expect 
answers to such questions as these: What did Jesus really 
teach and do? What is the one, and true, and abiding mean¬ 
ing of all that Jesus said and did for us men and for 
our salvation? If the Gospels are merely “authority” for 
on-going theological speculation and christological re-in¬ 
terpretation, then they serve only as launching-pads for trial 
balloons. 

The Rev. Harry Huth, Pastor 
St. John Lutheran Church, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 
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Gospel and Scripture 


O NE of the most disturbing developments in recent 
years within our church is the confusion over the relationship 
of the Gospel and Holy Scripture. Lutheran theology has al¬ 
ways emphasized that the heart and focus of faith is the Gos¬ 
pel, the justification of the sinner by the grace of God through 
faith. This is known as the material principle because it has 
to do with the chief matter or substance of God’s revelation 
to men. By the same token, Lutheran theology has insisted 
that the only norm for doctrine in the church, for judging all 
teaching and all teachers, is Holy Scripture, the inspired 
prophetic-apostolic Word. This is the formal principle, because 
Scripture is the single authority in the church for norming or 
forming articles of faith. 

Much of the Christian world caved in long ago on the 
formal principle, sola Scriptura. Inevitably this spelled the 
end, too, of the Gospel. 

Now this plague is in Missouri’s camp. The symptoms are 
very familiar. Learned voices argue that the formal principle 
held by our forefathers was slavishly Biblicistic, even legal¬ 
istic; that actually the Gospel, which is the heart of the 
Scripture, ought to be recognized as having the governing 
control rather than the Scriptures which are, allegedly, the 
ancient human witness to God’s revelation; and that this is 
only proper way of handling the whole matter of doctrine 
in the church, since it allows evangelical freedom and does 
not bind consciences on matters that are not explicitly a part 
of the Gospel. 

Many pastors and laymen have sensed that there’s some¬ 
thing awry about all this, something not Lutheran-sounding. 
For this reason the Commission on Theology and Church 
Relations has made the matter a top priority and published a 
position paper on it. The church obviously needs to iron out 
this business. There’s need for the Lutheran stance again 
to be heard. Some of the CTCR’s thoughts are given here 
in preliminary digest. Two questions require answering, 
according to the CTCR study; 

1) What is meant by the statement that the Gospel is 
norm in the Scriptures? and 

2) In what sense is Scripture source and norm of the 

Gospel? 

LeT’S look at each question and summarize here the 
substance of the CTCR answer. 

1) That the Gospel is the chief article of Christian 
doctrine there can he little doubt. 

Scriptures assert it plainly (Luke 24, 47; Mt. 24, 14; Mark 
16 , 15; Rom. 1, 16; Acts 20, 24). Our Confessions also affirm 
it, stating that the “article concerning justification by faith 
is the chief article in the entire Christian doctrine” (Formula 
of Concord, Solid Declaration, III, 6). 

The CTCR document points out, what should be obvious, 
that this does not mean that there are not other important 
doctrines in Christian faith. It’s only that the whole focus of 
Scripture is missed or thrown off, if this article on the Gospel 
is obfuscated, blurred, or denied. 

So, in a real sense the Gospel is norm or control element 
IN the Scriptures. Fail to assert this, as Luther reminds us, 
arid then what is left? 

Also it is true that our Confessions are always concerned 
about how other doctrines relate to the Gospel. Nothing that 
is Biblical will ever negate or be contrary to the Gospel. 


As long as the Gospel is norm it will never be possible to 
understand the relation of faith and works in such a way 
as to support salvation by works. 

However, there are any number of teachings, e.g., in con¬ 
nection with the function of the Law in Christian life and 
conduct, where not the Gospel but the Law is the norm. This 
is not to deny, of course, that the moving power for sancti¬ 
fied life for the believer is his faith, which is prompted and 
sustained by the Holy Spirit through the Gospel. 

Again, the Gospel is not norm for our supporting, or not 
supporting, the Holy Scriptures as the inspired, authoritative 
Word of God in all its parts. The Scriptures have their 
authority from God Himself by virtue of His inspiration. 

Nor is the Gospel norm in the sense of a basic premise 
from which to “construct” one’s theological system—a fav¬ 
orite trick in some theologians’ bag for sounding orthodox 
and yet cashing in Scripture’s authority and content! 

T HEN, too, while the Gospel, in its distinction from the 
Law, is the chief interpretative principle in understanding 
the place of faith and works in the believer’s life, it does not 
follow that it can be used arbitrarily, particularly not as a 
delimiting mechanism against the Scripture, or parts of it. 
It is an abuse of the Law/Gospel distinction to treat Sacred 
Scripture as a merely human writing, often harboring con¬ 
flicting traditions and theologians, and not historical in the 
usual sense of the word. 

“What does Scripture say?” was the reverent attitude 
towards Scripture taught by our Lord and His apostles. 
Scripture deserves to be regarded with highest esteem as 
the Holy Word of God precisely because it was given by God 
for the sake of the Gospel! 

2) On Scripture as the norm of the Gospel, the 
average Christian knows that we would have no 
Gospel today, if we did not have the Scriptures. 

Of course, the Gospel itself, first proclaimed to Adam and 
Eve, antedates the written Scriptures themselves, and God 
continued for some time to speak His promise of salvation 
directly to chosen patriarchs and prophets for them to pro¬ 
claim orally. 

When God purposed to have His Word written, it was for 
the Gospel’s sake, that it might be transmitted carefully and 
faithfully to succeeding generations. Thus we rightly treasure 
Holy Scripture as the only source and norm of the precious 
Gospel. 

The truth of the Gospel, we know, is first of all and finally 
in God Himself. We do not try to prove its truth by the 
Scriptures. It is as true as God is true Who gave it. But, 
having been given Holy Scriptures by God for the sake of the 
Gospel, we are much concerned always to prove that the 
Gospel which we teach is in fact Scriptural. This is no 
meaningless circle! It is so only to unbelief. 

The Scriptures are powerful because of the Gospel they 
proclaim, and it is because of this Gospel that they are “able 
to make us wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 3, 15). 

Paul, as an apostle of the Lord, could rightly claim that 
the Gospel he preached was given to him directly by the 
Lord (Gal. 1, 12), and yet he, like the other apostles, took 

(Continued on Page 11) 



The Historical-Critical Method and Biblical Prophecy 


For many centuries predictive prophecy and Biblical 
miracles were considered the two great evidences for Chris¬ 
tianity as a supernaturally revealed religion. The miracles 
were regarded as revealing God's power and love (Matt. 
9:5,6); Biblical prediction. His omniscience (Is. 46:9,10) and 
faithfulness (Josh: 12:45). The element of predictive prophecy 
was used effectively in early Christian polemic as reflected 
in the New Testament. There was a time when the relation¬ 
ship between prophecy and fulfillment was held without fear 
of objection, but this relationship did not go unquestioned. One 
of the earlier opponents of Christianity was Porphyry, a non- 
Christian philosopher, who denied the possibility of predictive 
prophecy as early as the third century B.C. However, it was 
not until the Age of Enlightenment (Aufklaerung), with its 
religious counterpart known as Rationalism, that the tradi¬ 
tional concept of predictive prophecy was widely challenged. 

The Lutheran Cyclopedia (Concordia, 1954) claims that this 
new challenge to predictive prophecy was the result of "the 
subjective and rationalistic spirit of the 18th century which 
declared its independence of the authority of Biblical revela¬ 
tion . . The Protestant scholar Berkeley Michelsen de¬ 
clared that this spirit of “naturalistic rationalism argued 
that real prediction is impossible in a universe governed 
wholly by cause and effect . . But the severest blow to 
the concept of predictive prophecy came from the theological 
liberalism of the second half of the nineteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth centuries. This was followed by neo¬ 
orthodoxy which put into operation the tenets of higher criti¬ 
cism that employed the Historical-Critical Method, subjecting 
Biblical prophecy to re-examination. 

Since the Historical-Critical Method rejects the supernatural 
it is forced to reject the Biblical doctrines of revelation and 
inspiration. Critical Biblical scholarship cannot fully accept 
the fact that God could or would make truths known about 
Himself and also reveal secrets and truths which man could 
not discover by his own intuition or reasoning processes. 
That the Holy Spirit guided chosen men to write books that 
set forth what God wanted them to record and guided them 
in the selection of the data incorporated in a given Biblical 
book which among other things included predictions about 
the future of individuals and nations is a stance that is un¬ 
reasonable for rationalistic scholars, committed to a closed 
universe. 

M ODERN historiography believes that everything which 
has happened and is happening can be explained in terms 
of cause and effect The practitioners of the Historical- 
Critical Method will not brook interference in the affairs of 
men from outside the universe. This was the heart of R. 
Bultmann's famous essay of 1942 calling upon scholars and 
Bible readers to “demythologtee" the New Testament, that 
is to get rid of all supernatural elements, such as miracles 
and predictive prophecy. 

Predictive prophecy has been aptly called the “miracle 
in words." If the position of historical criticism is taken 
seriously it means the rejection of many passages of both 
Testaments and requires a reinterpretation of many 
verses and chapters that are written in predictive form. This 
means that the Bible reader cannot believe the clear state¬ 
ments of the Word of God. Both the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ments contain statements which if taken as they read can only 


be understood as predictive and descriptions of events that ( 
will occur and will be fulfilled in the future. The ft® j 
prophecy in the Bible that is a prediction is the one j 
spoke to the serpent: “I will put enmity between you bm j 
the woman between your seed and her seed; he shall bruise 
your head, and you shall bruise his heel" (Gen. 
Throughout the ages, Christians of many different denoiW' 
nations considered this a prophecy concerning the conw 
of Christ and his victory over Satan. This was the under¬ 
standing of Luther and the Lutherans Confessions and 0 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Old Testament scholar® 
employing the Historical-Critical Method deny this as * . 
Gospel promise. According to form criticism a P r ° mS J 
cannot occur within a series of curses and therefore the true r 
meaning of Genesis 3:15 is that there will be a hah* I 
between men and snakes in the future. 

In chapter 49 Jacob foretells what will happen to th® 
future descendants of his sons. The outstanding pruP^ I 
in this chapter is the one directed by Jacob to his fouriB 
oldest son: “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, n* j 
the leader’s staff between his feet until Shiloh comes, J! BB , 
Him the peoples shall obey.” Modem critical scholarship j 
denies that Jacob spoke these words about the Messiah are j 
claims that it was written in David's time to glorify the re» 
of Jesse's reign. 

Many of the predictions found in the Old Testament aW*J 
future events are denied to the prophet in whose book tKT 
occur. For example most of the prophecies about the nadre* , 
in Isaiah, chapters 13-23 are said not to have been utter® 0 | 
by Isaiah. In chapter 13:1; 39:6 Isaiah predicted the Brer 
Ionian captivity of the southern kingdom. In chapter 4&I 
Isaiah announced the end of the Babylonian captivity 
years before it happened. Such future happenings «*” 
users of the Historical-Critical Method claim would h* I 
been impossible for Isaiah to have foreseen and announce , 
The prophet Micah, a contemporary of Isaiah, in chapter 3: [ 

predicted: “Therefore because of you Zion shall be pk**f“ 
as a field: Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins, and ®* 
mountain of the house a wooded height.” This versed 0 
others in Micah are said to be interpolations but not P®® 0 ' 
tions actually uttered and written down by Micah of Mo® | 
sheth. Chapters 46-51 of Jeremiah, ascribed by the Bsb!i<^* 
text to the prophet (46:1; 46:13; 50:) are said to come ft** | 
a much later period, spoken also by a different person d iafI j 
Jeremiah. 

The denial of the fact of predictive prophecy in the 
Testament also means that there cannot be specific prop®' 
ecies about the person and work of Christ, the Messi** 1 - 
Those who reject predictive prophecy in the Old Testa®®** 
have engaged in a reinterpretation of clear New Testa®®** 
passages that describe various facts about the coming ^ 
deemer. Thus Matthew stated in 1:22 “All this took 
to fulfill what the Lord had spoken by the prophet: 0eb°* 
a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and his name sb** 1 
be called Emmanuel (which means God with us),” thus 
clearly quoting Isaiah 7:14 as a prophecy of the Virgin Con¬ 
ception and Birth. In Matthew 22:41-45 Jesus argues tb» 
David in Psalm 110:1 had spoken about Him and in a numb®* 
of passages in Psalm 110 facts are predicted about Jesus ° 
Nazareth, King and High Priest. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Book On 

N and of itself so-called ‘historical critical’ method- 
is neutral.” (Part I, Faithful To Our Calling Faithful 
ar Lord, Page 41). 

petty understood, the foregoing statement is true, but 
if it is properly understood. Neutrality does not mean 
unlimited usage becomes permissible. A pistol is also 
:al when it is thought of as a device for projecting an 
:t at a high velocity. The pistol can be used, rightly or 
lgly, for sending a bullet into a target, an animal, or 
man being. It is the purpose for which it is used that 
rmines right or wrong, not the method. 
t> it is with historical methodology. Allow me to explain, 
n my life 1 have a “bookcase” consisting of three “shelves” 
which I store the knowledge that I have accumulated. We 
y not be aware of it, but this is true for each of us. On 
* bottom shelf are all the science books, telling us how the 
re of nature function, and how we can use them. The 
owledge is obtained through experiments, with the results 
ing interpreted by the minds of men. These books occupy 
® bottom shelf because they are of least value to mankind. 
' ue i their information has made it possible for us to enjoy 
1 the creature comforts of life, but it does not deal with 
lose questions which cause us a deeper concern. 


The Top Shelf 

could not comprehend, an eternal glory that they would 
experience only after death. 

God guided the assembling of these documents into what 
we call the Bible. God did not use human documents as we 
know them, records written by fallible men filled with errors 
because of limited understanding. His writings were unique! 
Guided by His hand, men recorded both scriptural and 
historical truths in a manner which they couldn’t humanly 
accomplish. 

All this appears unreasonable, and cannot be proven by 
human methods. It is beyond human comprehension. I must 
accept it by a faith given me by God as 1 contemplate His 
Word. There He has told me that this is what took place. 
There I see the attitude of Christ as He used this Word. 
That is proof enough for me. 

This is the book that God tells us to place on the third 
and top shelf, in its totality, and all by itself. It is to this 
source that we should go when we encounter questions con¬ 
cerning origins, purpose, ethical decisions, salvation, and 
eternal destiny. And, unlike philosophies which are con¬ 
stantly changing, this book never needs to be replaced. 

But often where Scripture contradicted philosophy, many 
theologians retreated. In recent times they have placed Scrip¬ 


ts an example, science gave us the nuclear bomb, but 
annot tell us whether it is right or wrong to use it. Through 
ne use of scientific knowledge it has become relatively safe 
tod simple to perform an abortion, but that same knowledge 
Saves us struggling with the moral issue involved. The 
fiance shelf needs a form of higher knowledge to provide 
guidance in the proper use of these sterile instruments. 

Philosophy attempts to provide us with these principles, 
methods differ greatly from that of science. The scientist 
experimental results; the philosopher contemplates 
human experience. In doing this he requires very little equip- 
toent; in fact, a quiet room and a soft rocking chair will 
fuffice. He tries to tell us why a certain action is good or 
b4 d, why we should live this way or that, why we should 
v °te for or against an issue. 

Y 

. so doing he attempts to help us reach practical deci- 
both individually and as a society, in problem areas. 

” e are also left with a dilemma, for the philosophy shelf 
'■"totains dozens of answers to every problem. If I am to 
have any order in my life, I must choose one of them as 
hty philosophy, and place it on the third shelf all by itself, 

0 rule over all the others. We all do this to some extent, 
dually using as a guide the philosophy of someone we 
admire greatly. The question is—which should you choose? 

| philosopher, however, does not have the means to 

answer questions concerning human origin, purpose, or 
I destiny. He has tried to, in such philosophies as evolution, 

| ■tomanism, and reincarnation, but his answers are pure con- 
M Ure ‘ If he is to answer these questions with certainty, 
”' s information must come from outside the human mind. 

This is the unique claim that God makes: He, who exists 
j 0l *tside the sphere of human experience, who has no begin- 
n tog or end, has answered these questions for us. He tells 
I Us that the Holy Spirit inspired specific men to write at 
' Jarious times in history, guiding their thoughts in a myster- 
' ‘ 0 Us way so that they, using their own thought patterns, 
j ^Corded the truth of events they had never witnessed. They 
fold u s 0 f a God they could never understand, a beginning 

L foat no man had seen, a forgiveness through Christ they 


ture on the second shelf by defining it an ordinary history 
book, as limited and full of errors as any other history book. 

The tool that they used to downgrade the Bible is “Historical- 
Critical” reasoning. 

They replaced it on the top shelf with a looseleaf book 
called “gospel” supposedly the remains of Scripture after all 
the human history had been removed. It supposedly contains 
the kernel of God’s message to man remaining after all the 
husks have been removed and placed on the second shelf. 

T HE problem is that we never really know what is inside 
that looseleaf book, for a human being ultimately decides 
what the kernel will be. For some it is almost all of Scripture; 
for others it contains only John 3:16. A number have just 
a single word “love” written on a page, and have fastened 
alongside it a copy of Fletcher's book, Situation Ethics. There 
are also those “gospel" books which inform you that all paths 
lead to heaven, as long as you are sincere. 

Therein lies the difficulty! It is only when I look at Scrip¬ 
ture in its totality that I can be sure of what the Gospel is. 
As soon as I start picking and choosing I end up with 
philosophy, and my desires enter in. 

Anyone who uses the Historical-Critical Method has rele¬ 
gated Scripture to the second shelf. This method was devised 
to deal with secular history, events recorded by human beings 
with all their prejudices, beliefs, frailties, and desires. The 
word “critical” implies that we are going to dig through all 
of this to discover the truth. It can only be used validly on 
philosophical writings. 

If this is all that Scripture is, use the critical method. But 
somehow, God’s Word doesn’t seem to fit that category. 

I doubt if Jesus felt he was referring to human thoughts or 
myth and legend when he refuted the devil. 

What do you want on the top shelf of the people belonging 
to your church body—Scripture, or a looseleaf book labeled 
"gospel,” whose contents are never clearly defined? The 
events of the next year may determine which it will be! May 
God help us repeat what Luther once proclaimed—SOLA 
SCRIPTURA! 

Richard Korthals, Lay Evangelist 
Arcadia, Michigan 
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Crossroads 

The good news about the Crossroads appeal is starting to 
come to its headquarters. As Affirm goes to press there have 
been 631 favorable responses from individuals and congrega¬ 
tions, who have endorsed the Statement; these responses 
represent 154,900 communicant members. Since its signers 
put the Crossroads letter into the mails after the first of the 
year and many congregations have not as yet held voters’ 
meetings, the initial response to the appeal seems excellent. 
You will be interested to know that some 16,445 people have 
physically signed their personal endorsement of the State¬ 
ment Crossroads urges you to get your congregation’s en¬ 
dorsement as soon as possible. 

* # • 

Missouri Compromise 

The Sword and the Trumpet, the Mennonite publication, in 
its September issue, saw Missouri's theological problem in the 
following way: 

The liberal-conservative controversy that has 
wracked the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod for 
a number of years has recently intensified. Follow¬ 
ing the recent doctrinal examination of a professor 
at Concordia, the Church's seminary at St Louis, 
the Board of Control decided not to renew his con¬ 
tract because of his modernistic views. This precipi¬ 
tated a controversy over the case, and the professor 
was later reinstated by Board action. The contro¬ 
versy then spread across the whole church, with the 
president of the denomination issuing a directive 
that the professor not be reinstated pending an 
official investigation of the case. The president of 
the seminary then defied the order, adding to the 
confusion. 

Involved is the basic question of Biblical inter¬ 
pretation. It is no secret in the denomination that 
the historical-critical method with the Scriptures has 
gained a heavy foothold in Concordia Seminary. This 
approach is defended in the seminary as valid within 
the confessional standards of the church. To the 
large conservative constituency within the Missouri 
Synod this amounts to complete compromise of 
doctrine. 

To complicate the situation, the accrediting 
agency, the American Association of Theological 
Schools, has stepped into the case. It has placed the 
Seminary on a two-year probation and has threat¬ 
ened loss of accreditmcnt if the church does not 
desist from “undue outside interference in the opera¬ 
tion of the Synod school.’* 

It would seem that in this case the right of a 
church to control its schools in line with its confes¬ 
sional standards is severely abridged. The so-called 
right of academic freedom is elevated above the true 
interests of the church, and raises the question of 
whether accreditation of its schools is worth what 
it is likely to cost any religious body that wants ulti¬ 
mately to be true to its purposes. 

* a # 

LCUSA 

Affirm hopes that Missouri will critically re-examine its 
LCUSA connections and financial assistance to this group 
at New Orleans. The synod now directly contributes $800,000 
to this agency, which annually spends $400,000 tor public 
relations alone and needs a staff of 20 to carry just its public 
relations work. Meanwhile Missouri limps along with 3 full¬ 



time PR staff members. What makes the situation «« 
stranger is that LCUSA’s press releases regularly place Mia 
souri in a bad light and seem slanted against Missouri 1 * 
president. The question for delegates to puzzle over is this 
why should Missouri pay hundreds of thousands of dollars 

to support a group which gives it a bad press? 

* # * 

The Coming Election 

You will be hearing more about the liberal slate for tie 
New Orleans elections. Headed- by Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoff¬ 
mann, this slate will oppose the re-election of Dr. ft*® 
around whom conservatives are rallying. There can be *» 
question about the crucial importance of the New Ori**® 
election in Missouri’s history. No “moderate’’ candidate ca> 
any longer successfully straddle the fence or reconcile fl* , 
two theologies in Missouri. Missouri has gone far beyond 
that point. As a future issue of Affirm will show In great* 
detail, from now on a vote against Preus must inevitably b* : 
a vote for the Seminary’s liberal theology and aH that 
implies. 

* * * 

Pamphlet Available 

Missouri’s Commission on Theology and Church R«W»® I 
has just released another gem called. Scripture and <&P* ■ 

This brief pamphlet deals with the crucial question of ff* | 
inerrancy of the Bible, as seen by conservatives, and tM j 
liberal approach of using the Gospel contents of the Bi# 
to determine what in the Bible is true and factual and whri 
is false and erring and mythical. Technically the patBfb^ j 
deals with the “formal principle” and the “material prindpfc | 
terms that sound much more difficult than they molly ***• ' 

You can obtain a copy of this pamphlet, which throws B®* I 
light on Missouri's struggle and expands on the fine 
by Dr. Klug in this issue of Affirm, for 60 cents from O*' 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, Sri® 

Louis, Missouri 63118. 

# # * | 

The Kretzmann Story < 

The Kretzmann story in INFO (a liberal publication) rai ad 
doubts in our mind as to its accuracy, and so we asked W- 
Waldo J. Weming a few questions. 

AFFIRM: Dr. Weming, INFO maintains that the refusal 
of an extension of service for Dr. Martin L. Kretzmann cfr- | 
maxed a two-year campaign led by you. What really hap I 
pened? | 

Weming: Many members of Synod disagree with Dr. Krett- < 

mann’s position. As an elected member of a Board, I had t 

the added responsibility of approving of bis work as a staff- t 
man of Synod. Thus I requested visits with him, two of 
which were granted, and I also wrote letters on other oc- i ( 
casions to try to show where corrections were called fo r - I X 
He disregarded most of my tetters and objected to such j 
visits because we disagreed about the applications of thro- o, 
logical and ecumenical principles. These visits, attempts j 
at effective Christian communication, were made difficult j 
by Kretzmann’s attitude and his reluctance to clarify dif* I 
fcrences of theological confusion. | 

AFFIRM: Did an analysis of the Board’s Minority Repo* < ^ 
to the Milwaukee Convention demonstrate that quotations f 
from Krctzmann’s writings were out of context and dis- . 
torted their intention? i ^ 

Weming: A careful reading of the three essays will show . 
the staff evaluation (which involved Kretzmann himself) not ! 
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Mixture , . . (Continued from Page 5) 

tor this primary purpose, if for no other, the Bible is and 
must be true in every part and word. “Thy Word is Truth" 
(John 17,17). 

Why should the Scripture’s claim of truthfulness not also 
I apply to the Bible’s own account of man’s first revolt as a 
I matter of historical record? And report that initial rebellion, 

| precisely also as to the specific stages or incidents, including 
the very words involved on the occasion? 

In spite of any difficulty we encounter, let us never forget 
that Christ Himself, well aware of all the difficulties, 
acknowledged it to be GOD’S Word, and quoted it as in¬ 
i' fallibly true. If He could regard the Old Testament as He 
! (M, we certainly are not justified in denying its truth (or that 

of the New Testament) and divine inspiration merely because 
, of some difficulty our limited intelligence cannot solve to its 
I satisfaction. 

j "The Word they still shall let remain!” 

! Dr. Paul M. Freiburger, Pastor 

I Trinity Lutheran Church, Billings 

Honorary President, Montana District 

Kretzmann . . . (Continued from Page 10) 

only to be an unproven allegation, but it will show that the 
statements were signals of what the entire essays said. 
Readers can judge for themselves: “What On Earth Does 
The Gospel Change?” (Lutheran World, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 
1969): “Where Is The Church Going in World Missions?" 
(Papers & Proceedings, Workshop on Church-Ministry, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., July 29-31, 1969, Concordia 
Seminary Print Shop—1970); “Theological Education" (Pres- 
entation to the Board of World Missions, LCA, Nov. 11, 
1968). 

AFFIRM: Were your questions of Dr. Kretzmann complex, 
demanding yes-or-not answers? 

Venting: The questions involved such matters as whether 
faith is required for salvation, the Openness and Trust docu- 
^nt, and the necessity of a Synodical staffman to abide by 
Synod’s resolutions on doctrine, There is nothing complex 
about these issues or others discussed with him by members 
°f the Board, and it should have been easy for him to answer 
Sl ' m ply, even with a yes or no. 

AFFIRM: Any comments on the voting by which his con¬ 
tact was not renewed? 

Renting:, It seems odd that the chairman is picked out 
[° r the exercise of his voting rights, as though his vote 
•aunts more than others. The statement that I broke the 
* is inaccurate, because the tie vote already meant that the 
action to renew his contract did not prevail. 

When it is said that Board members refused to give reasons 
3r their negative vote, it should be remembered that there 
'ere discussions with Dr. Kretzmann within the Board since 
ecember 1971, and it is apparent that the discussion brought 
J t sufficient reasons for a negative vote. 

Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have 
lde ^ publication of Affirm possible. 
y °u also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
to Affirm, Please make checks payable to: 

Affirm 

c /o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
v Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 


Tapes are $6.50 

The three tapes dealing with the grave issues facing Synod, 
which were outlined in the January issue of Affirm, are avail¬ 
able at $6.50 each. All of the tapes are ninety minutes in 
length. 

One, focuses on the ordination of women into the public 
ministry, a recording by Professor David Scaei; the second. 
The Historical-Critical Method, a recording by Dr. Robert 
Preus; and the third deals with the issues facing Synod, in¬ 
cluding its seminaries, the investigation by the Fact-Finding 
Committee, higher criticism and other crucial matters by 
President J. A. O. Preus, Dr. David Scaer, Dr. Raymond 
Surburg, President Richard Schultz and Dr. Eugene Klug. 

These tapes are available from Mr. Alfred Tessmann, 13761 
Joyce Drive, Largo, Florida 33540. 

Gospel . . . (Continued from Page 7) 

it as the major concern of his life to show that what he 
believed and preached was in agreement with the Scriptures. 
(Rom. 10, 11; 1 Tim. 5,18; Gal. 4,30; Acts 17,2; 18,28; 24,14). 

Our Lutheran Confessions follow the apostolic pattern 
closely, seeking to prove that the Gospel they preached 
(and all other articles of the faith) was indeed Scriptural. 
So, the material principle (Gospel) is always seen as deriving 
from and being inseparably tied to the formal principle 
(Scriptures)—Cp. Apology III, 179, 262, 305ff. They insist 
that the two principles are very closely and mutually inter¬ 
dependent. 

3) Conclusion: Lutheran theology, loyal to the Con¬ 
fessions and, first of all, to the Scriptures, under¬ 
stands that this inseparable unity between the Gospel 
and Scriptures is God's doing. 

He has given us His Gospel in Holy Writ. We must not pit 
the one against the other in any way! That would be to 
pit the chief message against its source, or the source 
against the central message! 

A Lutheran worthy of the name refuses to set up a ques¬ 
tion like this: Is the Bible God’s authoritative Word because 
it proclaims the Gospel or because it is inspired? He affirms 
that rather than either/or, it’s a case of both/and! 

Our Savior, God’s precious Son, comes wrapped in human 
flesh (1 Tim. 3, 16), to take away the sins of the world 
(John 1, 29). This is His Gospel. The precious gift of God’s 
Holy Word by which we know Him comes to us wrapped 
in the prophetic and apostolic Word, Holy Scripture, to make 
us wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 3, 15). 

Dr. Eugene F. Klug 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 

Prophecy . . . (Continued from Page 8) 

Forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem Jesus 
predicted the coming destruction of Jerusalem, which was 
fulfilled in 70 A.D. Scholars using the Historical-Critical 
Method have claimed that this is not the case, but that later 
Christian writers attributed these predictions to Jesus which 
He never spoke, If true prophecy is an impossibility, one ■ 
must ask: what about all the predictions about the Second 
Coming, the judgment of the nations and the resurrection 
of the just and unjust? Prophecy is part and parcel of the 
warp and woof of both Testaments. He who denies Biblical 
prophecy is striking a blow at the very heart of Christianity. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Lutheran Laymen Meet 

A. highly significant meeting of Missouri Synod laymen 
took place outside of Chicago on February 3. Its purpose 
was to unite concerned laymen from all over the synod in 
a common effort “to preserve-the. synod’s historical doc¬ 
trinal position” and to “promote synodical programs of 
evangelism and mission in the Church which are true to the 
Great Commission of our Lord.” The group saw these two 
great objectives as closely related to each other, and its 
members gathered to consider what they as laymen might 
do to help Missouri in its present crisis to achieve these 
goals. The laymen, attending on their own time and expense, 
represented twenty-eight districts of the Missouri Synod. 
From the east and west coasts, the deep south, from Canada 
and even faraway Alaska laymen flew in for the one-day 
meeting. 

The gathering had many good results. Concerned laymen, 
previously separated by great distances, were able to meet 
together, get acquainted and express themselves. A remark¬ 
able unity of doctrine and purpose was evidenced throughout 
the day in all the discussions. A lengthy set of objectives 
was unanimously adopted. A steering committee was elected 
to implement the purposes of the group. Attempts will be 
made to hold similar programs all over the country and help 
instruct the entire synod, both clergy and laity, about the 
issues facing the Missouri Synod and the way in which 
these issues might be met in a Scriptural and evangelical 
manner. The only negative note sounded at the meeting 
was the repeated complaint that pastors often did not inform 
their congregations about Synod’s problems. 

The complete unanimity of all the laymen present, their 
unity of faith and purpose impressed observers. It is remark¬ 
able that so many laymen would come together on short 
notice to such a meeting. Remarkable too was the deep 
grasp these laymen had of the issues facing Synod today. 
These men knew theology of the Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles. They knew just what problems were 
created by continued fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church and our membership in LCUSA. They had read the 
Crossroads letter and they wanted to act on it. They under¬ 
stood how the Historical-Critical Method of approaching 
Scripture, recently introduced into our Synod, erodes the 
authority of Scripture. They knew their Scriptures and were 
acquainted with the Lutheran Confessions. Missouri blessedly 
has a strong, committed and conservative laity willing to 
work for what it believes. 


WALTHER MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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And these men will work! “Lutheran Laymen United for 
Doctrinal Concerns” will probably be the name of this loosely 
knit group. Their program will no doubt grow and be a real 
help to Missouri in its present struggles. 

The Objectives adopted by this group are these: 

To promote the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

To assist the Synod in remaining truly loyal to the 
Holy Scriptures and Lutheran Confessions. 

To promote a clear recognition of the issues in¬ 
volved in the two differing theologies which are 
being taught in the Synod today. 

To preserve the Synod’s historic doctrinal position. 

To enable the Synod to see to it that its doctrinal 
position is respected, accepted and taught in the 
St. Louis Seminary and at all of Synod’s other in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning. 

To support the officials of the Synod in their 
work and doctrinal supervision. 

To insist on a return to constitutional government 
in the Synod and to eliminate the use of public rela¬ 
tion tactics which degrade the name of Christ’s 
church. 

To encourage sound and faithful stewardship in 
the Synod. 

To promote Synodical programs of Evangelism 
and Mission in the Church which are true to the 
Great Commission of our Lord. 

To establish and maintain communications con¬ 
cerning issues and persons in the Synod. 

To promote local study groups, workshops, semi¬ 
nars and/or forums for the discussion of doctrinal 
issues before the Synod. 

To distribute materials which serve to provide 
the Church with full and adequate information on 
topics in controversy. 

To observe and effectively respond to lectures, 
newspaper publicity, etc., which attack the Synod¬ 
ical position on Doctrine or tear down Synod’s 
administration. 

To determine unequivocally the doctrinal position 
of nominees for office in the Synod so that delegates 
at the New Orleans Synodical Convention may vote 
intelligently. 

To inform delegates to the New Orleans Conven¬ 
tion of the issues and of the desire of the Synod’s 
constituency to remain faithful in its historic Lu¬ 
theran doctrinal position. 
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How To Destroy Orthodox Doctrine in Synod While 

Appearing To Be Orthodox 


O N February 27th, the Council of District Presidents 
voted to oppose the Crossroads petition in support of the 
Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles, which so 
far has been endorsed by more than 200,000 pastors, teachers, 
congregational officers, and members. By the same lop-sided 
majority of 22-12 they voted also to request that Synod’s 
Commission on Theology and Church Relations “issue no pub¬ 
lic evaluation of the recent joint and individual belief state¬ 
ments of the Concordia Seminary faculty” (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, March 1, 1973). 

Claiming to seek peace in Synod, these 22 District Presi¬ 
dents are recommending the suppression of the confessional 
truth by which the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod has 
lived so far. They do not want a firm and clear orthodox 
voice to be heard which says to all who will listen: Here we 
stand! Rally around! Support those men who will support 
without reservations or personal fears the orthodox truth we 
have hitherto confessed! 

Led by such District Presidents as Jacobs, Baumgaertner, 
Ressmeyer, Neunaber, Heckmann, Bernthal, the leftists, with 
a mind that expressed itself in totalitarian ways maintained 
for many hours a drum fire of invective against the Statement 
and against the conservative administration of President 
Preus. They made an unremitting effort to force the weaker 
District Presidents into their machine. The performance 
struck some of the more thoughtful District Presidents as 
reminiscent of the spiritual obscenities at Milwaukee in 1971. 
There can be little question that some District Presidents 
are indeed willing to promote doctrinal chaos in the LC-MS. 

The aggrandizing activity of the 22 District Presidents 
should be exposed to our pastors, teachers, and congregations. 
Originally, District Presidents were parish pastors in a geo¬ 
graphical area who were elected to their part-time assign¬ 
ment of assisting the President of Synod in the task of super¬ 
vising and administering the work of Synod in their particu¬ 
lar area. But lately they have encroached upon the office 
of the President of Synod on a number of occasions. They 
have interferred in his administration as the chief supervisor 
of Synod in doctrine and practice. They have given aid and 
comfort to those who are known to teach false doctrine. 
They have publicly opposed the President of Synod with the 
claim of offering their advice. 

In the order of elected synodical officials, District Presi¬ 
dents stand between Circuit Counsellors and the President 
of Synod. But there are some significant differences work¬ 
ing to the advantage of the District Presidents. Whereas 
a District President is elected by a District, the Circuit Coun¬ 
sellors are not elected by their Circuits but by their Districts. 
That is considered a good thing, because election by the Dis¬ 
trict reduces some of the personal pressures likely to be di¬ 


rected at Circuit Counsellors in the performance of their 
work. Similarly, it may be a good thing also if District Pres¬ 
idents were required to stand for election in synodical con¬ 
ventions. 

CIRCUIT Counsellors are parish pastors. They do not 
give full time service to their Circuits. Most District Presi¬ 
dents are now in full time service and seek to control the po¬ 
licies of the synodical administration. In their Districts, how¬ 
ever, they generally do not provide for bi-monthly 
meetings of the Circuit Counsellors for the discussion of the 
affairs of the District. By means of such meetings the 
Counsellors might very well become a threat to the place 
and power of a District President in his District. 

With Circuit Counsellors impotent and at a harmless dis¬ 
tance from district affairs, these District Presidents repre¬ 
sent to the church and to the general public that they re¬ 
flect Synod better than the President of Synod who alone 
was elected by Synod to be the chief executive officer of 
Synod and the chief supervisor of doctrine and life within 
Synod. 

Now, without call or warrant from Synod, they have pre¬ 
sumed by resolution to tell a Commission of Synod how to 
conduct its doctrinal evaluation. The CTCR must not make 
public its evaluation of the joint and contrived personal con¬ 
fessions of the faculty majority of the St. Louis Seminary— 
so these 22 District Presidents have voted. 

How political these District Presidents are! Last Septem¬ 
ber they piously asked the St. Louis seminary faculty to 
make their confessions, so that everyone in Synod might 
learn where they stand. The faculty leadership used this op¬ 
portunity to join itself to the majority of the 
District Presidents for the purpose of giving the entire Synod 
its versions of the pernicious teaching at the St. 
Louis Seminary. Now the faculty majority and the 22 
District Presidents fear that the CTCR would expose the St. 
Louis faculty statements for what they really are. Many who 
have studied those faculty publications (Faithful to Our 
Calling, Faithful to Our Lord, Part I & II) can see the eva¬ 
sions, the false doctrine, and hyprocricy revealed in those 
publications. 

The 22 District Presidents are reported to have accepted 
the argument that Synod has not yet decided whether or not 
to endorse a literal interpretation of the Bible, whether or 
not to reject the Historical-Critical Method, whether or not 
to hold faculty members of the St. Louis Seminary to teach 
only and faithfully the doctrines upon which Synod was 
founded. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Abortion— Just A Start? 


T HERE are individuals who cite the recent Supreme 
Court decision as a triumph for religious liberty. In making 
this statement they are implying that opposition to abortion 
is a man-made rule originally within certain minority reli¬ 
gious groups, and that we are now free from this shackle. 
Is this accusation true? It might be interesting to attempt 
to answer this question by looking at the abortion question 
from a purely logical or philosophical viewpoint, and putting 
the theological aside for the moment. 

Within our society is found a rather general agreement 
concerning the sanctity of human life. We have an elaborate 
set of laws with the sole purpose of protecting that life. 
Murder evokes our highest penalties. Motorcyclists are re¬ 
quired to wear helmets to protect their lives, and air bags 
may soon be compulsory in cars in order to preserve the 
lives of those unwilling to use voluntary means. We can 
all remember the revulsion we felt as we saw pictures of 
the Mai Lai massacre victims, particularly when the bodies 
of women and children were shown. Protests in the form of 
riots occurred after the Kent State killings. Demonstrators 
splashed blood in front of the White House in protest against 
a war which was claiming innocent lives in Viet Nam. No 
matter where we look, we see evidence that human life is 
regarded as having a certain sacredness which we as a so¬ 
ciety must protect. This is particularly true if the individual 
is young, helpless, or innocent. 

The abortion question must then center on the definition 
of life. Here we must remain as objective as possible, or we 
can end up with a definition which is purely arbitrary, 
changed at will to suit the desires of an individual, a group 
or society. Therefore we will turn to science for our answer, 
where at least two possibilities can be found. 

The scientist has struggled for years to ‘create’ life. 
The intent is to combine certain basic elements so that a cell 
or organism will be brought into being which is able to di¬ 
vide and reproduce itself. The evolutionary theory is based 
upon the assumption that this once took place, and that 
from this basic cell all other life originated. In the human 
being this multiplication of cells commences when the sperm 
enters the egg, and fertilization takes place. The new life 
which here starts is distinct from the father and mother, and 
did not come into being until the sperm and egg united. 

There is also another definition which may be used. Be¬ 
cause of the legal need to protect the donor in the case of 
transplants, the medical profession has carefully defined the 
end of life. It is that moment when brain waves can no 
longer be detected. Using this criteria, life must therefore 
begin when these brain waves first appear. Using present 
day instruments, these waves can be detected during the 
first several weeks of pregnancy. Earlier discovery will un¬ 
doubtedly be possible as instrument sensitivity is increased. 

What are the implications of the Supreme Court decision 
in the light of these definitions? It means that the court’s 
members have arbitrarily picked a point in the development 
cycle of the human being, and called that instant the begin¬ 
ning of life. They may not have stated this explicity, but 
apparently they felt that no law prohibiting the taking of 
life was violated. They justify their decision by stating that 
no medical danger is involved in the abortion, and that the 
woman should have the right of decision as far as her body 
is concerned. No unwanted child should be born, especially 
if its life could cause economic hardship. As a Lutheran 
pastor stated in Viewpoint (LWR, 21 Feb. ’71), we must help 


men and women decide about the possible future existence 
of “ ... a child, which should not be asked to live unless it 
can be wanted, cared for, and loved.” 

If this becomes the criterion, then we should also look 
at other places in society where people are living who are a 
burden, are unwanted, unloved, and often uncared for. What 
about the aged? Might it not be better to terminate a life 
when its productivity declines, when it becomes a burden, 
so often unwanted? Where is the logic when on one hand 
we desperately attempt to preserve the life of a person who 
has lived beyond normally defined usefulness, and on the 
other hand callously terminate the existence of an individ¬ 
ual who has the potential of a full life before him? 

The Detroit Free Press of March 5, 1973 had a column 
by Dr. Lindsay Curtis in which he described the 38 year old 
mother who, through testing of the amniotic fluid, found out 
that the child she was bearing was a girl. She immediately 
insisted on an abortion because they already had a boy and 
two girls. Why is it right to terminate a life just because the 
fetus happens to be a girl instead of a boy? How similar an 
attitude to that of ‘uncivilized’ tribes who place unwanted 
children in the jungle to die. Who will be next if this phi¬ 
losophy is allowed to prevail—the aged, the poor, the crim¬ 
inal, the minorities? It has happened before! 

We as Christians have a task to perform. We know that 
it is God who gives human life its sacredness. It is He who 
declared “Thou shalt not kill.” Unpopular as it may be, we 
have the responsibility to inform our society that taking 
human life is still a sin, even if that life is as yet unborn— 
and even if laws have made it legal. 

We also have other obligations as followers of Christ. To 
the woman who has been deluded into believing that what 
is legal is also morally right—who has an abortion and now 
suffers remorse—to that person we must be ready to bring 
the message of God’s forgiveness through His Son Jesus 
Christ. We must also be willing to provide and support 
guidance and counselling services as adequate as those now 
operated by the pro-abortion forces, but with the opposite 
thrust. We must be ready to assist the mother and father 
in making the child feel wanted and loved, helping them 
in every way possible. But above all, we must stand fast on 
God’s Word, for it is only through the power of the pure Gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ that our basic selfish human nature can 
be changed, that society can be made aware of its responsi¬ 
bility to preserve the sanctity of life—for all, even the un¬ 
born. Richard G. Korthals, Lay Evangelist 

Arcadia, Michigan 

Destroy . . . (Continued from Page 1) 

It is now evident that 22 District Presidents have exposed 
themselves to the church as devoid of that moral leadership 
some of them have claimed for themselves. They have broad¬ 
cast their claim for collegiality most diligently through the 
media. But Synod rejected their pretensions at Milwaukee. 
Undoubtedly, Synod will know how to tame these rebellious 
District Presidents at New Orleans as well in 1974, when 
their terms of office will expire. We shall await that ver¬ 
dict on this attempted power grab of the majority of the 
District Presidents. 

Dr. Richard Klann 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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An Open Letter 


The Editorial Group, after a thorough 
discussion of Dr. Scharlemann’s “An Open 
Letter” and its sequel (to be printed on 
these pages next month), concluded that 
the contents of these letters deal with mat¬ 
ters of enormous importance in the church. 
The Group has seen the documentation sup¬ 
porting these letters, discussed the matter 
with 'witnesses, and has been informed that 
the “faculty five,” as they have come to be 
known, have brought these matters to the 
attention of the Seminary’s Board of Con¬ 
trol. These issues undoubtedly will be 
raised at the Neiv Orleans Convention and 
dealt tuith through an appropriate com¬ 
mittee. Since these issues are becoming 
public matters, the Editorial Group believes 
that Missouri should have information 
about them. In the opinion of the Group 
sufficient documentation supporting Dr. 
Scharlemann’s position to warrant a full- 
scale hearing of this matter, of the gravest 
significance to the future of the church, 
does exist. 



You asked about my “confession” not being in the recent 
documents sent out by the Seminary administration. The 
reason is quite simple: I was not asked. In fact, I did not 
know of this undertaking until I read about it in a LWF 
“Information” bulletin, which, by the way, gave more details 
than the Lutheran Witness did, including Dr. Klann’s ob¬ 
servation that the District Presidents really had no right to 
ask for such statements. 

A few years ago, you may recall, the faculty issued its 
first “Statement.” There were four people on leave at that 
time; but they were all asked for their vote. That may be 
of interest to consider under the present circumstances, 
when I was not even notified that such a project was being 
developed. 

This does not mean that I regret not being represented 
in the “confessions.” In fact, the whole thing was out of 
order to begin with, especially since the faculty refused to 
respond to the request of the President of Synod, who does 
have the responsibility for the supervision of doctrine. (The 
bistrict Presidents do not, except insofar as they may be 
asked by the President to undertake some specific aspect 
of this responsibility for him.) 

My own position was set forth in detail back in 1960 in 
response to the request of the President of Synod. You will 
find my statements in the December 16th issue of the 
Lutheran Witness from that year. When I point out this 
contrast: my gladly responding to Dr. Behnken’s request to 
answer the questions that he raised and the faculty’s appar¬ 
ently sullen and even intemperate refusal to do so—you will 
get some insight into the heart of the Seminary problem. 
Its administration thinks of itself as being above the law. 

For example, why such fussing and fuming when a duly 
appointed committee of five was assigned to do the inter¬ 
views which were used for the “Blue Book?” These five 
men are men in good standing in Synod. They are brethren; 
and yet at first the faculty tried to prevent the job from 
ceing done. Then it tried frustrating the operation and, 


after that, it began to distort things. And yet the President 
of the Seminary was brazen enough to tell an open hearing 
at the Milwaukee Convention that the faculty had always 
fully cooperated! 

Y OU see, we are dealing with a situation created by 
what might be termed a totalitarian personality: one that 
decides on its own and by its own insights and for its own 
interests what truth is and what is not. By this time, as 
a result, most of the faculty has been completely influenced 
by this phenomenon. I’m not very confident, therefore, 
about the “confessions” which seem to accent the public 
relations aspect of the whole matter. That is the corruption, 
you see. That is part of what five of us have been saying 
for a long time. It is part of the same spirit of anarchy 
and insubordination to invite Mr. Ehlen to participate and to 
leave out Dr. Ralph Bohlmann, who lives about one-half 
block from the Seminary. This is sheer caprice; and the 
Seminary community has been poisoned by just this kind 
of thing for the past few years. 

You have asked why this is not brought to the attention 
of the Board of Control. Well, believe me, it has been a 
number of times. It is part of the prevailing corruption 
that the majority of the Board has at no time within my 
experience shown the slightest sensitivity to this kind of 
ethical malfeasances. 

Just imagine: The President of the Seminary took the oc¬ 
casion in at least two student assemblies (I was present) to 
attack the President of Synod at great length in his absence! 
Feature that: these students are not members of Synod; 
they are preparing to become pastors of Synod; and the 
administration of the school that is to train them, in a public 
meeting with these students, vilifies the President of the 
Synod! Yet that has been brought to the attention of the 
Board; and the reaction is exactly nil. 

Even the most secular board that I can think of would 
manifest a greater sensitivity to such elementary ethical sit¬ 
uations. In fact, I told the Board just that. 


L ET me illustrate this another way. It was agreed by 
the Board and us that our presentation to it would be avail¬ 
able to no one, either on tape or in typewritten copy, 
except a few persons indicated. Yet just last month we 
got a request from the Board asking whether we would 
be willing to share all this with the faculty as a whole. 
Can you imagine? Well, that gives you some idea as to 
what an ethical quagmire prevails. 

The only relief I see is some committee at the New 
Orleans Convention hearing our case and becoming aware 
of the most incredibly capricious and questionable operation 
that one could imagine—and ought not even expect to hear 
about in connection with a theological institution! 

If you should have any further interest in the unhappy 
situation that prevails at the Seminary, then, maybe, next 
time I can write to you in detail about April 16, 1970, when 
the whole faculty—outside of four members present—was 
corrupted by one of the most totalitarian gimmicks! 

For now it’s enough. 

Cordially, 

(signed) Martin 


Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann 
Nairobi University 
P.O. Box 3097 
Nairobi, Kenya 
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To Sign or Not To Sign 

ttnr 

I O sign or not to sign, that is the question.” This 
adaptation of Shakespeare is racing through Synod in re¬ 
sponse to the Crossroads letter. Sent to all pastors (con¬ 
gregations), its simple and declared purpose is to give our 
teachers and laymen an opportunity to indicate their support 
of synodical President Preus’ Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles. 

Predictably, the appearance of Crossroads was greeted with 
Hallelujahs by many. As of March 22nd, 232,391 congrega¬ 
tions and individual communicant members in Synod have 
endorsed it. 

But there have also been great groans of pain, especially 
from those who tilt to the left of center on the theological 
scale, including the majority of St. Louis faculty members. 

The objections deserve our attention. 

“To sign or not to sign” certainly is a question, but it is 
not the question. Ahead of the question whether one should 
sign must come the question of what is being signed. Here 
lies one objection to Crossroads. 

Amazingly, there are some who flatly assert that the doc¬ 
trinal content of the Statement is less than Lutheran and 
less than Scriptural. When one asks these objectors for spe¬ 
cifics, they are hard to come by. And that tells us some¬ 
thing. 

Some, it seems, are either congenitally or by training 
averse to any theological statement that is simple, direct, 
explicit, and—horror of all horrors—understandable. Par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious to such is the thought of an antithesis, 
of saying also what one does not believe, what one rejects. 

I here are other objectors. Some who accept the doc¬ 
trinal content of the Statement somehow just don’t like the 
idea of standing up to be counted. Melanchthonians have 
always had the pipe dream that if one works long enough 
and hard enough and with enough good will there are no 
two positions that cannot somehow be reconciled. 

But the Bible says otherwise. It abounds in calls to 
take a stand. We think of Moses and his “Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” Of Joshua and his “choose you this day when 
ye will serve.” Elijah’s “How long halt ye between two 
opinions?” Our peaceful and peace-bringing Lord is also a 
divider: “Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; 

I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 

Also worth keeping in mind is the fact that some of our 
Lutheran Confessions were essentially calls to take a stand. 

The Augsburg Confession, read before Emperor Charles V 
on June 25, 1530 was signed by seven princes and the repre¬ 
sentatives of two free cities. All of them, mind you, were 
laymen! 

The Formula of Concord (1577) was the last Confession 
before they were all put together in the Book of Concord, 
1580. It was, indeed, a “formula of concord,” i.e., a state¬ 
ment meant to achieve concord, peace, and harmony. But 
the formulators saw, as some do not today, that the way 
to concord lies in a clear and clean call to an agreed upon 
set of beliefs. Peace comes only when there is the clarity 
of a doctrinal position. It is theological confusion that pro¬ 
motes division. 

So, as confessional Lutherans we remember the signers 
of the Formula of Concord with satisfaction and joy. We 


: A Time For Decision 

praise the courage it took for the 8,188 signers to write, 
“In testimony whereof we have with one mind and heart 
subscribed our names.” 

TaLK about taking a stand! This is Synod’s 125th anni¬ 
versary. As we call on each other to thank God and to 
renew our missionary zeal and to make thankofferings, are 
we not really thanking God that back in 1847 He gave 
some men and parishes the courage to take pen in hand and 
sign their adherence to a conservative Bible-based doctrinal 
position? If such signing is evil, then in this 125th year the 
call should be to the sackcloth of sorrow and the ashes of 
repentance. 

If the Crossroads invitation to support the Statement is, 
as has been claimed, “a strong invitation for the members 
of our Synod to divide” and that it “breeds division, distrust, 
bitterness, slander, strife,” then sharing in it are those Dis¬ 
tricts which are on record as supporting it. And the Spring- 
field Seminary Board of Control. And Synod’s CTCR. And 
our synodical President. 

The plea that signing will divide us is under a further 
stricture. It reveals a serious lack of understanding precise¬ 
ly where we are in 1973. Ten or fifteen years ago there 
would have been merit in the plea for further discussion. 
Today is another matter. The two basically different doc¬ 
trinal positions being held and taught within Synod are clear. 
The lines are long drawn for those who will see. 

There is, indeed, a time to discuss. There is also a time to 
decide. Luther posted his 95 theses October 31, 1517. There¬ 
upon debates, pamphlets, books and discussion went through 
the length and breadth of Christendom. Then came the 
Diet of Worms, 1521. A lone Augustinian monk—but speak¬ 
ing for thousands—stood up and was counted. “Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me.” 

It took less than four years to get from Wittenberg to 
Worms. Should not 10 years (and more) of discussion be 
enough for the Missouri Synod to- make up its mind which 
way it wants to go? 

The Rev. Ewald J. Otto, Pastor 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Quincy, Illinois 
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Electing A College President 


A review of the procedure of electing Synod’s Seminary 
and College presidents at the New Orleans Convention 
seems essential to unity and mission in the church. The 
method whereby a faculty committee—elected by the entire 
faculty—is empowered to choose only the nominees it favors 
and is subject to no control appears in retrospect to have 
placed an imbalance of power in faculty hands. Eminently 
qualified candidates nominated by a large number of con¬ 
gregations are never submitted for consideration to the elec¬ 
tors. The recent attempts to elect a president of Concordia 
Senior College, Fort Wayne, failed until a third electoral 
meeting had been convened; nearly a year had elapsed. 
Theoretically this approach once seemed to be a sound 
approach in finding the most qualified men and electing 
them, but in practice it has given birth to tensions which 
are unhealthy. 

It is clear that this synodical process does not conform 
to generally observable practices in the world of higher 
education today. Selecting such presidents seems to fall into 
a relatively simple pattern. A search committee composed 
of faculty, student and Board of Regents representatives 
make a study of the candidates being considered and submits 
its findings for use by the electing agency. The Board of 
Regents (comparable to our Board of Control) subsequently 
elects the president. 

Presently in many states, coordinating boards representing 
a system of colleges and universities are becoming in¬ 
creasingly powerful. Comparable to our Board for Higher 
Education, they may conceivably be granted electoral re¬ 
sponsibility. The Missouri Synod election method runs 180° 
counter to this trend. 

The kind of power accorded our faculty majorities in these 
matters is almost unheard of. The rejection of properly 
nominated and qualified candidates by fiat demonstrates a 
“veto” power by the faculty majority which may frustrate 
and defeat the function of our electors. 

T HIS heterogeneous system becomes all the more be- 
v/ildering in view of the evident concern of both the Ameri¬ 
can Lutheran Church and the Lutheran Church of America 
for strong representation of the total church in this crucial 
matter. 

The American Lutheran Church until recently elected Semi¬ 
nary presidents on the floor of the synod’s convention. (Dr. 
Kent Knutson was elected president of Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, at the Omaha convention in 1968.) 

Its new method (TALC) begins with a call for nominations. 
Any man who qualifies may also offer himself as a candi¬ 
date. The nominating committee includes the Bishop of the 
church, the chairman of the Church Council and one pas¬ 
toral member of that group (akin to our Board of Directors), 
the chairman and Executive Director of the Board of Theo¬ 
logical Education (similar to our Board for Higher Educa¬ 
tion), the chairman of the Board of Regents of the school 
involved, plus a faculty member (elected by faculty) and a 
student (elected by students of the school). It is committed 
to study all nominees, to prepare vitae on all of them and 
submit this complete file to the elections committee. The 
committee may also state its recommendations as to a 
preferred candidate or candidates, 


The elections committee includes the same group aug¬ 
mented by seven members of the Church Council (Board 
of Directors), the balance of members of the nine member 
Board of Theological Education, and the entire Board of 
Regents (Board of Control) of the school. Each person h as 
a vote, a majority of three-fourths is necessary for an elec¬ 
tion. While it is possible for members of the nominating 
committee to defeat a candidate in the voting, it seems 
inconceivable that a "special interest” power play could 
ever elect a president. 

T HE Lutheran Church in America likewise begins the 
election process with a search committee developing char¬ 
acterizations and screening of proposed nominees. It in¬ 
cludes the President of the church body and the President 
of the Synod (District) involved and the Board of Regents or 
Control elects the five to seven members not designated. The 
committee interviews the men, assembles information and 
reduces the number of candidates to ten or eleven. The 
final nomination step is to reduce the number to two or 
three nominees by a fine-tooth comb process and to submit 
these names to the electors. Thereupon, the election of the 
new president by the Board of Directors (Board of Control) 
of the Seminary follows. 

Far from enhancing Synod’s system of producing ministers 
and teachers of the Gospel as those who were prime-movers 
in the transitional days of our burgeoning higher educations.: 
system envisioned it, the result of Missouri’s election process.-' 
has been chaotic and degenerative. Members of Synod fir. 
reason to be alarmed by terminology like “disenfranchis; 
merit,” "loss of ownership rights,” etc. Recent Seminar 
and College president election difficulties tend to supper: 
the church’s concern. The partisan movement, remolding 
the doctrinal implications of synodical membership, has ap¬ 
parently discovered a political super-weapon. 

The church at New Orleans must allow the time for 
exhaustive and decisive deliberation, she must ward off the 
demagoguery and reject the ruses of individuals involved in, 
or enlisted for, the pro-faculty majority process who will 
blandly assert again that the faculty committee merely in¬ 
vestigates and screens. 

Informed and thorough delegates will not be hood-winked. 

If time is running out for Missouri—pray God that it is not— 
the only hope for regaining her confessional integrity before 
God and men must include simple but effective improve¬ 
ments in the present process to eliminate the possibility of 
conscienceless and deadly partisan power politics in the 
temple of God. 

The Rev. John E. I.utze, Pastor 
Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Affirm’s Mailing List 

If you have friends to whom you want Affirm sent, please 
inform us. We will be happy to place them on our mailing 
list. When giving us their names and addresses, please in¬ 
clude, if at all possible, their zip codes. 

Congregations and other groups may order copies of Affirm 
at the bulk rate of $4.00 per hundred. This price includes 
postage and handling. Single copies are 10 cents each. 
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A Word of Encouragement From The Evangelical 

Lutheran Synod 


T HIS article has been written for Affirm for the purpose 
of giving encouragement and support to those who are still 
laboring for the cause of confessional Lutheranism within 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. It comes from the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, a former sister-synod of the 
LC-MS. Again and again our ELS has expressed its desire 
to communicate such a message to its former brethren and 
we sincerely appreciate the opportunity to do this through 
the pages of Affirm. As we view the fact that an historic 
battle seems to be about to take place at the forthcoming 
convention of the LC-MS we wish to let it be known that 
we are earnestly praying for those who staunchly defend the 
historic Lutheran faith. 

Permit me to quote some of the actions of our ELS 
which would verify our desire to give such encouragement. 
At its 1971 Synodical Convention, held at Bethany Lutheran 
College, Mankato, Minnesota the following resolution was 
adopted: “WHEREAS, The Confessional deterioration through¬ 
out much of Lutheranism often places faithful confessors in 
a position of battling against great odds within their own 
circles, and WHEREAS, In such a struggle there is often 
need of and room for the encouragement and support of 
those who share these concerns, as we ourselves have learned 
from our own history, therefore, a) BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we give earnest heed to the resolutions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Confessional Forum urging us to encourage and 
support concerned members of other Lutheran synods in 
their confessional battles by, 1) Seeking to make personal 
contact with them, 2) Inviting them as guests to conven¬ 
tions and conferences in our midst, 3) Sending them litera¬ 
ture we may deem helpful, including our Lutheran Sentinel 
and Lutheran Synod Quarterly, 4) Being ready to accept 
invitations to set forth our Synod’s confessional position and 
the Scriptural basis for it, and, b) BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we request the officers of our Synod to continue to take 
the initiative in laboring for a realignment of Lutherans who 
wish to remain faithful to God’s Word” (Synod Report, 1971, 
pages 45-46). 

At the 1970 Convention of the ELS the following resolu¬ 
tion also expresses our feelings. “BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we note with gratitude the growing number of those within 
the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod who ‘labor for re¬ 
alignment of Lutherans faithful to the Lutheran Confessions’ 
(Synod Report, 1955, p. 46), a goal which our Synod has 
longed for since 1955” (Synod Report, 1970, p. 42). 

T HE Evangelical Lutheran Synod first began practicing 
fellowship with the LC-MS back in the later 1850’s before 
the founding of the Synodical Conference in 1872. It was a 
member of the Synodical Conference from its beginning, and 
participated in the wonderful work of that body for many 
years. When the ELS had to re-organize and start over 
again in 1918, when it could not go along with a merger of 
three large Norwegian church bodies, it received strong en¬ 
couragement and support from its brethren in the LC-MS. 
For many years the pastors of the ELS were trained at LC- 
MS schools until the founding of our own seminary in 1946. 
Nearly half of the pastors presently serving in the ELS are 
graduates of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. The ELS there¬ 
fore realizes that it owes a real debt of gratitude to the 
LC-MS. It was therefore a very sad day when it had to de¬ 


cide that it could no longer walk together in fellowship with 
Missouri after such a long and harmonious relationship. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod today, by the grace of 
God stands where “old Missouri” stood under such great 
leaders as Walther and Pieper. It holds firmly to the teach¬ 
ings of conservative, orthodox, evangelical Lutheranism. It 
confesses the Holy Scriptures to be the true and inerrant 
Word of God, verbally inspired by the Holy Ghost. It holds 
that the Scriptures are infallible also when they deal with 
historical, geographical and scientific matters. It rejects the 
conclusions of the so-called Historical-Critical Method of 
Bible interpretation as an unwarranted and arbitrary deal¬ 
ing with the sacred Scriptures. It holds to the statement of 
Scripture that God created all things in six days, as taught 
in Genesis 1 and 2 and elsewhere in Scripture and thus re¬ 
jects the theory of evolution. Especially does the ELS em¬ 
phasize that, in order to rescue fallen mankind, God sent 
His Son, Jesus Christ, into the world, clothed in human 
flesh, true God and true Man in one Person. By His right¬ 
eousness and by His innocent suffering, death and resurrec¬ 
tion Jesus has redeemed the entire world. The ELS also 
believes that the Scriptures require that church fellowship 
shall be built upon the full confession of the true doctrines of 
the Word. 

Our Evangelical Lutheran Synod is not large in com¬ 
parison to other church bodies. The Lord, however, has 
blessed the preaching of the Word in our midst also. A 
number of home mission congregations are supported by the 
Synod in the midwest as well as on both coasts. In 1968 the 
Synod began doing foreign mission work in Lima, Peru. Here 
hundreds of thousands of people who live around the city 
in so-called “barriadas” are in desperate need of the pure 
Gospel. At the present time we have two missionaries and 
one lay worker on the field. The work has expanded to in¬ 
clude several mountain villages as well. Two nationals are 
studying for the ministry under the supervision of the mis¬ 
sionaries. The other foreign fields of the ELS are in San 
Jose, Costa Rica where work has just begun and also in 
Managua, Nicaragua where there are four mission stations 
in operation. 

The Synod also owns and operates Bethany Lutheran Col¬ 
lege in Mankato, Minnesota. Bethany is a liberal arts junior 
college which can help young people prepare for almost 
any field they wish to enter. The college has achieved “can¬ 
didate status” with the North Central Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

The pastors of the ELS are trained at Bethany Lutheran 
Seminary also in Mankato. For almost 30 years this “school 
of the prophets” has provided the necessary works to fill the 
pulpits of the ELS congregations. 

With this article, then, we express the fervent prayer that 
the Lord will give strength and zeal to those who are ear¬ 
nestly contending for the historic Lutheran faith within the 
Missouri Synod. We sympathize with you in your struggle. 
We urge you to stand fast for the truth. And at the same 
time we must add the earnest admonition that the time 
comes when those who love the truth must separate them¬ 
selves from those who would continue to teach and tolerate 
error. The Rev. George M. Orvick, President 

Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Double Standard of Some District Presidents 


Dear Brother in Christ, 

Some of my colleagues on the Council of Presidents have 
from time to time issued commentaries to the pastors of 
their Districts on resolutions of the Council. I do not fault 
them for this, though for several reasons I have refrained 
from this kind of communication. I feel now however that 
I must share with you some of my thoughts on the recent 
meeting of the Council, and for several reasons. 

Many of you have asked me about newspaper reports of 
the Council meeting, especially regarding the article in he 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch which says in part: The council 
move this week indicates an attempt to estabhsh itself as 
an independent counterforce gainst the conservative-minded 

Dr. Preuss (sic), who is up for re-election as President this 
summer.” Incidentally I am informed that our Public Re¬ 
lations Department was by-passed in channeling news o the 
Council's action to the press, this in spite of the fact that we 
as a Council recently asked PR representatives to be present 
at all meetings so that ethical procedure for dissemination 
of news might be followed in the interest of harmony and 
peace within the church. 

This letter is also prompted by the serious nature of the 
issues discussed by the Council as they relate to the wider 
controversy in our Synod. And what follows are pnmardy 
excerpts from statements made to my brothers on the Coun 
oil- Sr thaT reason I am also sharing this letter with them. 

In special session, called after what was supposedly the 
final buLess meeting of the Council and after one erf the 
principals in the matter in question had gone home the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was adopted by a vote of 22-12 (there are 
44 members in the Council): 

We respectfully request that the CTCR reconsider 
its decision to evaluate the faculty statements, un¬ 
less it wants to do this on a purely “personal help 
b • „ for those District Presidents who have re¬ 
quested the evaluation. We make this recommenda- 
L ® t i n denial of anyone’s right to request help 
from the CTCR, but because any public state- 
" m . “Ling from the CTCR in regard to the faculty 
statements may be interpreted as a definitive evalu¬ 
ation good or bad, by the church. 

’ su re the faculty that the Council of Presi¬ 
dent! desires to keep and fulfill its agreement with 
,, nLS ltv on the basis of the instructions given to 
irv president R.A. Haak, namely, that “the pro- 
f ,y 1 j t he church regard this exercise as an 
essors to ec jify the church” (see September, 

LL resolution) and that for this purpose “each 
TV • t president use his own discretion in the use 
istrict , vjdua i statements requested at our last 
°f the i the specific issues as outlined in the 
meeting resolution” (see November, 1972 resolu- 
Septemo ei 

tion). _ 


We recognize 


that the brothers on the Council 
— are affixed to “Crossroads” permitted 
Whose done in good conscience and with no in- 

this to ^visive by their action. We also recog- 


tent t O' 

nize LLpear were not fully aware of the ultimate 
names ^ se ^ “Crossroads.” We also recognize 

intend eLl 


least in some cases, those whose 


that, in the opinion of some other members of the 
Council, the use of “Crossroads” does appear to be 
divisive. 

With respect to the conscience and ministry of 
all concerned, the committee suggests that we re¬ 
view the statements and applications of the “State¬ 
ment on Ethics," as they might apply not only to 
this situation, but also to all other instances of un¬ 
solicited circularization of the Synod, and that we 
request one another in the Council that we refrain 

r» fc ;'£r- 

Sev^rremSs are in TSTtoS 

has to do with the selective indignation ^ 

When Christian News broa Location. When other period- 
the Council fepudiates P publicly marshal anti- 

icals, written by members ^“^^ rnembers of the 
administration forces fo “deal pastorally” with 

Ouad, are privatdy »nd iLf is 

the sdoa ion Whe A ,,,solution is forthcoming. When 

rrr %£% 

;;T' th Sed , “e“councn ?£& *«. When ,he 
dent is c oond, decries polarization. 

President is supported, in unauthoriM d solicitation 

True, all other msta but significantly it is 

are condemned m the ’.. Ltion. And only 

c c r zzt r",; mg* 

?p y 72 mSgtt » Mtter of record' my disassociation 

from the repudiation of Christian News. 

The whole question of supporting the theological posi- 
• ^ President which is the historic position of our 

"moderie" publication calls it the “Pieper- 
Synod ne , e d s airing in this connection. Not 

Pr L S in recent years has the Council expressed to the church 
° n ' f-Lre in the President. Council members have pleaded 
””h hta in sSons to give them a vou, of confidence 
when their allegiance to Scriptures and the Confesstons has 
beT called into question. The Council however has not 
shown him similar courtesy. And in the November 1972 
meeting the Council was unwilling, though a resolution to 
that effect was offered, to do what the CTCR had previously 
done namely, acknowledge that the President’s Statement 
contains nothing contrary to the Scriptures and the Con¬ 
fessions—this, although the accusation by the St. Louis 
faculty that his theology is “sub-biblical” and “un-Lutheran 
still stands. 

Now, when some of my brothers in the Council, in an¬ 
guish because of these accusations and frustrated by the 
Council’s apparent unwillingness to declare the President 
orthodox, have used Crossroads as a vehicle for expressing 
themselves to the church, they are pointed to the “State¬ 
ment on Ethics.” 

As for that part of the resolution which asks the CTCR 
not to make a public evaluation of what the faculty chose 
to circularize throughout Synod, 1 suggested in our meeting 
that such a resolution would “make interesting reading in 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Charismatic Movement: Spiritual Power or 

Power of Spirit? 


T HE charismatic or neo-pentecostal movement has great 
spiritual power. This was quite evident at the First Inter¬ 
national Conference on the Holy Spirit, which met last August 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The conference was one sign of 
the movement’s rapid growth among Lutherans. Several 
thousands of people, Lutherans, Protestants, Roman Catho¬ 
lics, gathered to praise Jesus, be exhorted to receive the 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, attend workshops, be healed of 
their diseases, have their spiritual emptiness filled, listen to 
Lutheran, Baptist, Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, and Presby¬ 
terian speakers, and buy many thousands of dollars worth 
of books and tapes on charismatic doctrines and practices. 

The spiritual power of the charismatic movement was 
specifically directed to the concern for edification, that is, 
being built up or strengthened. Many references were made 
to the spiritual impotence of many Lutheran and other Chris¬ 
tian congregations and to the emptiness in the lives of indi¬ 
vidual Christians. For life in a rapidly changing, confusing, 
and fragmenting world plagues many Christians with an inner 
hunger, void, and uncertainty. At the conference the spiritual 
power of the charismatic movement was directed to meet 
this psychological need and was very evident in the thou¬ 
sands of voices praising Jesus in English, singing in tongues, 
and in the public smiles, embraces, and words of love and 
praise the main speakers gave to one another and other 
leading participants. 

I he question that must be asked is, “What is the source 
of this spiritual power?” The charismatics claim that the 
Holy Spirit is the source of this power. Let us examine this 
claim particularly in view of the words, “Beloved, do not 
believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they 
are of God; for many false prophets have gone out into the 
world. By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit 
which confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is 
of God, and every spirit which does not confess Jesus is not 
God. This is the spirit of antichrist, of which you heard 
that it was coming, and now it is in the world already” 
(I John 4:1-3). In order to test the spirits let us consider the 
doctrine and practice of the charismatics at the First Inter¬ 
national Conference on the Holy Spirit, which your author 
attended. First, let us consider the practice of tongues speak¬ 
ing and prophecy, and then the doctrines of salvation and 
of the person of Jesus Christ. 

TTo understand the practice the setting must be consid¬ 
ered. While there was a formal worship service, a euchar- 
istic service, only on the last morning of the conference, the 
singing of hymns, prayers, tongues, Bible studies, prophecies, 
sermonic lectures, exhortations, and praising of Jesus cer¬ 
tainly made it abundantly clear that the conference assembly 
was worshipping. One evening a Lutheran leader zealously 
admonished the people to receive the Baptism in the Holy 
Spirit, began singing in a tongue, and exhorted the assembly 
to join in singing in tongues, which the people did. The 
result was cacophany. This is in clear contradiction to the 
words of the apostle commanding orderliness, “For God is 
not a God of confusion but of peace” (I Corinthians 14:33). 
Furthermore, at least nine times women spoke in tongues, 
interpreted tongues, prophesied, or lead in prayer the plenary 
sessions. This clearly contradicts the apostle’s prohibition of 


women speaking in the assemblies of the church (I Cor¬ 
inthians 14:33-34). Thus, in two special ways the practice 
contradicted the Scriptures of the Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of salvation is clearly seen in the emptisusij 
made several times that the gift of tongues is available Tor 
every Christian, which is not what the Spirit teercrhes 
(I Corinthians 12:4-11, especially 11). For the Spirit sgives 
what gifts He wishes to whom He wishes. Several leaders 
stated that to be saved one must first believe the forgiveness 
of sins offered through Jesus Christ, but then they imjn-iedi- 
ately added that a person should go on to receive the Bapa ti sm 
of the Holy Spirit. This baptism is shown by the gift of 
tongues. According to this view it is not sufficient for- sa p 
vation to have saving faith that trusts in the obedient pjf e 
and suffering of Jesus Christ for man. The Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit shown by the gift of tongues must be added, to 
saving faith. This is superchristianity. Another leader say 
in regard to the Baptism of the Holy Spirit and evidently 
against some detractors of the charismatic movement, “v/e 
do not want more than Jesus, we want more of Jesus.” fThis 
denies Paul’s statement that we have come to fullness in jyji m 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead dwells bodily (C 0 i Qs . 
sians 2:9-10). Furthermore, this statement obliterates tlu . 
distinction between the Son of God and the Spirit of Qod 

This speaker further evidenced a doctrine of st_ip, er . 
Christianity in a major address. He said that contrary tQ 
their claim most Christians consider economic matters m or 
important than spiritual. For they do not decide first Xvtiat 
congregation the Lord wants them to join and then 'Wfiat 
job the Lord wants them to have. They decide in the 
verse manner. He said that the true way was showp , 
some who asked the Lord what congregation to join. 

Lord then told them to join the speaker’s church, so 
quit their jobs, moved across the country, and joined 
church. Then they found what jobs they could. Su^p^ 
view calls into question the doctrine of Christian vocei-j-j 
which is closely connected to the doctrines of salvation. 
justification. nd 

Another aspect of the charismatic doctrine of salvati 0j _^ . 
its teaching on synergism. Synergism means that out op ' s 
own power the will of man is able to work with the ^ 

in conversion and in maintenance of Christian faith .^ 

life. Regarding being baptized in the Holy Spirit one spe^Y- . 
said, “God is not keeping us waiting, we are keeping 
waiting. Man is finally (in the charismatic movement) mo v .° 
with God’s Spirit today. Today man is responding to 
God’s Spirit has been upon us for years, but we have c . 
been responding. God has been waiting for you to ct^ °, 
Him to move you" (emphasis added). Exhorting the co^^° U 
ence to receive the Baptism of the Spirit a Lutheran spe^r- 
said, “You received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit by 
You only open your heart. God won't usurp the auth , 
of your will. Just will to follow the spirit instead of the f] ^ 
(emphasis added). Paul clearly teaches that the will and 
of the unbeliever is dead in sin and opposes God in spix~j t .^ 
things, and that the believer’s will works with God only ^ 
God’s gracious power and not from man’s ability (Ephesj^ ‘ 
2:1-10, Romans 8:7-8, Philippians 2:12-13). 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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file Biblical Doctrine of Original Sin 


In the section captioned “Discussion Two: God’s Creation 
and Human Beings” of the booklet titled Faithful to Our 
Calling, Faithful to Our Lord: Part I, A Witness to Our 
Faith, A Joint Statement and Discussion of Issues, pages 15- 
17, the faculty majority at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
sets forth (among other things) its understanding of the 
Bible’s teaching on the subject of original sin. A careful 
consideration of the faculty’s statements on these pages leads 
to the observation that some of the views expressed appear 
to be at variance with aspects of plain Biblical instruction 
and traditional Lutheran belief in this area of doctrine. 

Lutherans have traditionally held and taught that all men 
are born with “original sin.” This means that all human 
beings come into this world having Adam’s first sin and 
the guilt of that sin charged by God to their account; that 
all men are, therefore, also subject to the divinely assigned 
penalties for Adam’s sin—spiritual death, physical mortality, 
and eternal death and damnation in hell. Original sin, our 
theologians have said, embraces what may be termed “her¬ 
editary guilt” (the guilt of the one sin of Adam which God 
imputes to every individual of our race) and “hereditary cor¬ 
ruption,” the evil nature and condition of spiritual death 
which, as the result of the imputation of Adam’s guilt, are 
transmitted to all his posterity through natural descent from 
the first sinful parents, Adam and Eve. In the state of her¬ 
editary corruption every person is, on the one hand, totally 
bereft of any good quality, power, or righteousness, and, on 
the other, actively and persistently inclined to all manner of 
Wickedness. A man’s hereditary corruption is the fountain- 
source of all the actual sins which he perpetrates—all his 
violations of God’s holy law in thought, word, and deed, 
by way of omission and commission. 


rTX SCRIPTURE passage which teaches original guilt is 
Romans 5:12-19, particularly these words: “Therefore, as 
through one man (Adam, according to context) sin came into 
the world and death through sin, even so death passed on 
to all men, because all sinned” (in Adam, with God regard¬ 
ing Adam’s deed as their deed), verse 12; “because of the 
trespass of the one man the many died,” verse 15; “through 
the trespass of one man there was condemnation for all men,” 
terse 18; “through the disobedience of the one man the many 
Vere constituted sinners,” verse 19. The hereditary corrup¬ 
tion transmitted by natural birth is taught in passages like 
lAalm 51:5, “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
lid my mother conceive me,” and John 3:6, “That which is 
lorn of the flesh is flesh” (with the term “flesh" signifying 
the sinful human nature); compare Gen. 8:21; Eph. 2:3; I 
tor. 2:14. 


The Lutheran Confessions speak of original sjn in this 
banner (for example): 

And first, it is true that Christians should regard 
and recognize as sin not only the actual trans¬ 
gression of God’s commandments; but also that the 
horrible, dreadful hereditary malady by which the 
entire nature is corrupted should above all things 
be regarded and recognized as sin indeed, yea, as 
the chief sin, which is a root and fountain-head of all 
actual sins. And by Dr. Luther it is called a nature- 
sin or person-sin, thereby to indicate that, even 
though a person would think, speak, or do nothing 
evil (which, however, is impossible in this life, since 
the fall of our first parents), his nature and person 


are nevertheless sinful, that is, thoroughly and ut¬ 
terly infected and corrupted before God by original 
sin, as by a spiritual leprosy; and on account of 
this corruption and because of the fall of the first 
man the nature or person is accused or condemned 
by God’s Law, so that we are by nature the chil¬ 
dren of wrath, death, and damnation, unless we 
are delivered therefrom by the merit of Christ. 
(Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration, I, 5-6). 

It may be noted that the expression “original sin” does 
not appear in the Scriptures but is one which has been 
coined by the church; yet it denotes doctrine which is thor¬ 
oughly Scriptural. One writer has commented: “Original 
sin is so called a) because it is derived from Adam, the root 
and beginning of the human race; b) because it is connected 
with the origin of the descendants of Adam; and c) because 
it is the original and fountain of all actual transgressions.” 

T 

HE St. Louis faculty majority’s discussion of original 
sin properly speaks of the deep-seated corruption of all human 
nature; of “our native inability to love God and trust in Him, 
coupled with an inclination to evil that even Christians can 
never fully conquer in this life” (page 15). However, the 
following selected statements of “Discussion Two” give pause 
for thought and concern. “We know ourselves to be sinners 
because God’s Word designates us as such, not by virtue 
of any rational argument that links our guilt with the guilt 
of our first parents” (page 15). Also: 

Many within our Synod hold that these chapters 
(Genesis 2-3) are a literal historical account of the 
lives of two specific individuals known as Adam 
and Eve. Those who hold this position recognize 
that the message of the text deals with our native 
sinfulness. Our corruption is a reality that is as 
true for us as it was for our first parents (page 16). 

Others in our Synod maintain that Genesis 2-3 is 
not an eyewitness report or a historical account 
similar to modern historical annals . . . The writer 
of Genesis 2-3 is proclaiming the truth about Every¬ 
man (ha’adam, “the man”) and every woman (Eve, 
“Mother of all that live”). The intended addressee in 
this narrative is first of all Israel. In Adam and 
Eve all the men and women of Israel could see 
themselves. But we too are addressed, for in that 
account our native sinfulness is revealed (pages 16- 
17). 

The message remains the same whether we con¬ 
sider the text of Genesis 2-3 a literal historical 
account or some other kind of literature. Our cor¬ 
ruption is as true for us as it was for the fallen 
parents of the human race (page 17). 

Regardless of which position we take about the 
kind of literature found in Genesis 2-3, it is im¬ 
portant for our preaching and teaching in the church 
to recognize that our sinfulness is our own fault. 

For in the Old Testament, Israel is held responsible 
for its own crimes and corruption. In Romans 5, 
moreover, while Paul states that sin and death 
enter the world through one man, he makes it clear 
that the universal spread of sin and death takes 
place “because all men sin” (v. 12). In line with 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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The Historical-Critical Method and The Reliability of 

The Genesis Narratives 


T HOUSANDS of congregations in the three major bodies 
of Lutheranism are being exposed to the use and the conclu¬ 
sions of the Historical-Critical Method. The use of this 
method is at present a primary bone of contention in the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. The Grammatico-Histori- 
cal Method which was employed in Lutheranism from its in¬ 
ception and followed in Synod for the past 125 years is now 
being replaced by scholars using the Historical-Critical 
Method. The latter had its origin with the opponents and 
detractors of historical Biblical Christianity. A leading the¬ 
ologian of the Lutheran Church in America wrote: “It is an 
undeniable fact that the historical-critical method is a legacy 
of Protestant liberalism” (New Directions in Theology Today, 
Volume II, History and Hermeneutics, p. 34). 

The use of the Historical-Critical Method rejects basic 
hermeneutical principles as employed by the authors of the 
various Lutheran confessions found in The Book of Concord 
of 1580. A warfare is being conducted within the LC-MS 
against the heretofore accepted type of hermeneutics set 
forth by Pastor Victor Mennicke in his article “Bible Inter¬ 
pretations,” Volume II in The Abiding Word, which contains 
essays depicting the doctrinal stance of the LC-MS at its hun¬ 
dredth birthday in 1947. Our lay people are being told that 
the Historical-Critical Method can be employed, provided one 
utilizes it with Lutheran presuppositions. The average lay¬ 
man in our churches does not realize the great complexity 
of this method which requires not only textual and literary 
criticism, but form, tradition, redaction and content criticism. 
In contrast to Pastor Mennicke’s position the Old Testament 
scholar Kuemmel in Exeg etical Method, a Student’s Hand¬ 
book states that unless the Biblical interpreter employs liter¬ 
ary, form criticism and tradition criticism his understanding 
of the history of Israel will be “amateurish” (p.24). 

In the past the theological leaders of the LC-MS opposed 
the use of the Historical-Critical Method because it made 
the Word of God unreliable by questioning its clear asser¬ 
tions and statements. The Concordia Cyclopedia, edited by 
three former professors of St. Louis, L. Fuerbringer, Th. 
Engelder and P. E. Kretzmann, and published by Concordia 
in 1927, contains an article treating of higher citicism. The 
Cyclopedia asserted: “Higher Criticism, by an alleged scien¬ 
tific study of the origin, the dates, and the literary structure 
of the books of the Bible, has operated with theories which 
tend to subvert the very foundations of belief in the Bible." 
(italics are the author’s). In the same article, in describing 
the purpose of higher criticism in use then, it states: “But 
the exponents of the Higher Criticism as we now know it 
have a different objective. They were frankly enlisted on 
the side of unbelief, and the avowed intention of them was 
to change the attitude of believers toward the Bible from 
one of trust and confidence to one of distrust and doubt” 
(p.323). 

T HE successor of the Concordia Cyclopedia may be said 
to be the Lutheran Cyclopedia of 1954 (also published by 
Concordia) and edited by Dr. Erwin Lueker. Dr. W. Roehrs 
in an article in Lutheran Cyclopedia dealing with “Lligher 
Criticism” averred: “Today, however, the term higher criti¬ 
cism is usually not used in a neutral meaning. Most recent 


scholars who engage in this study ignore and directly deny 
the unequivocal statements of the Bible which bear on the 
questions of authorship and origin of the various books. 
Because of this negative approach to the Bible the term 
‘higher criticism’ today has a connotation of unbelief and 
denial of the truth as set down in Scripture.” (p.466). 

One fact rings out crystal clear in the critical literature of 
Lutherans and non-Lutherans practicing the Historical-Criti¬ 
cal Method, namely, that the Bible is not dependable in its 
portrayal of Biblical history. Thus Professor B. W. Anderson 
in Rediscovering the Bible wrote: “The application of the 
method of historical criticism has greatly facilitated our task 
of interpretation. It has liberated us from the false notion 
that we are dealing with a completely accurate record of the 
past, a record which describes what actually and literally 
happened in all cases” (p.43). Another practitioner of the 
Historical-Critical Method, Professor R. C. Dentan of Yale 
Divinity School, in his book The Design of the Scriptures 
asserted that the “first eleven chapters of Genesis are com¬ 
posed for the most part of stories drawn from the ancient 
Hebrew myths or folklore.” However, Luther, the Lutheran 
Confessions, and Lutherans of all groups in this century be¬ 
lieved that in Genesis 1-11 the Holy Spirit through Moses 
has given mankind reliable information on the following 
subjects: the creation of the cosmos, the earth, animal life 
(marine, arboreal and land), a detailed account of the crea¬ 
tion of Adam and Eve, the stay of the first human beings 
in Paradise, the institution of marriage, their fall into sin, 
the first fratricide, the genealogy of the descendants of Cain 
(Ch.4), descendants of Adam through Seth (Ch.5), conditions 
leading to the Flood, the Noahic Flood followed by the Noahic 
Covenant, the Table of Nations, the Confusion of Languages 
and the Call of Abram. Events and persons recorded in these 
chapters are also alluded to in other Old and New Testament 
books where they are considered dealing with historical per¬ 
sons and events. 

c 

>~'LAUS Westermann, a Lutheran, in his book A Thousand 
Years and a Day agrees with the position that we do not have 
reliable history in the first section of Genesis as may be seen 
from his statement: “The first chapters of the Bible were 
never intended to do what is, in fact, impossible for them; 
namely, give a historical or scientific description of the ori¬ 
gin of the world and the human race. They are the product 
of a confession—that God is the Creator of the world and 
the Lord of history.” (p.2). 

P ROFESSOR Fretheim of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, in 
a recent Tower Book, Creation, Fall and Flood (Augsburg, 
1969) tells his readers that chapters 1-11 do not record re¬ 
liable history. While he admits that the Old Testament writ¬ 
ers used history they were not, however, concerned with 
giving an exact picture of “what actually happened” (p.30). 
His position is clear: “One of the implications of this is 
that we today (as historians) cannot consider as factual which 
we find in Genesis 1-11” (p.31). Fretheim’s book reflects the 
Documentary Hypothesis which assumes contradictions and 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Genesis . . . (Continued from Page 10) 

errors in the Biblical narratives. He also espoused in part 
the position of Gunkel on Genesis, who believed that all of 
Genesis was to be considered as containing different types 
of “Sagen” or legends. 

Genesis 12-50 is also attacked by some critical scholars. 
Thus Dr. Dentan claims that “from the literary point of view, 
the story of Abraham marks the transition from the literary 
point of view, from the sphere of myth to that of quasi- 
historical legend. While we cannot be sure that Abraham 
was a real figure, yet in broad outline the story of his life 
is one that might have happened” (The Design of Scriptures, 
p. 7). Professor Hooke in his exposition on Genesis in Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible asserted: “Now the sagas of Gene¬ 
sis are certainly not history” (p. 186). 

The foregoing quotations from proponents of the Historical- 
Critical Method substantiate what was written in the Con¬ 
cordia Cyclopedia article already referred to: “Some of the 
chief exponents of Higher Criticism have made statements 
like the following: ‘We no longer believe that a Bible state¬ 
ment is necessarily true, because it is a Bible statement.’ 
‘No belief, however Scripture may be able to prove it, can 
claim the serious attention of thoughtful men and women 
today merely because it is Scriptural.’ ‘There is not, either 
in the Church or in the Bible, any infallible authority for 
doctrinal truth, and we should face the fact” ’ (p. 323). 

The same type of evidence can be furnished regarding the 
rejection of historical facts and assertions by Historical-Criti¬ 
cal scholars in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua Judges, I & II Samuel and I & II Chronicles. Since 
the Historical-Critical Method repeatedly rejects clear Biblical 
statements of the Old Testament, this method is not only a 
“risk” but it is detrimental to a proper understanding of 
God’s Word. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

Doctrine . . • (Continued from Page 9) 

Paul’s argument, it is also necessary for us to 
recognize that we share in the sin and death of 
the first human beings, regardless of how we in¬ 
terpret the details of Genesis 3 (page 17). 

On the basis of the above declarations the judgment seems 
to be warranted that the faculty, “while not denying the 
possibility that Adam and Eve were historical persons and 
that the Fall was a real space-time event, clearly inclines 
to the opinion that they were not” (Christianity Today, “More 
Fog Over St. Louis” 2/2/73). In accepting or allowing for 
the latter view the faculty does not uphold the teaching of 
Scripture and the Confessions that a historical person Adam 
lived at the beginning of human history and through his 
transgression plunged the race into ruin. In asserting that 
Genesis 2-3 reveals our native corruption and culpability 
before God the faculty denies the obvious intent of these 
chapters, to present the account of Adam and Eve’s fall into 
sin, their corruption, and their punishment. 

Furthermore, in stressing (in the above quotations) 
individual human responsibility for sin and corruption and 
averring that according to Romans 5 the universal spread 
of sin and death takes place “because all men sin” (present 
tense—a mistranslation of the Greek verb in 5:12, which 
should be rendered “sinned,” in the past tense, and under¬ 
stood as pointing to the fact that God regards all men as 
having sinned when Adam sinned), the St. Louis professors 


certainly appear to reject the Biblical instruction concerning 
hereditary guilt (compare the above passages from Romans; 
see Formula of Concord Solid Declaration, 1, 6, 9, 17 Smal- 
cald Articles, III,I, 1). In this connection it should be ob¬ 
served that nowhere in Discussion Two, regrettably, is the 
doctrine of hereditary guilt set forth or affirmed. This, too, 
then, must be regarded as a serious deficiency in the faculty 
treatment of the doctrine of original sin. 

The foregoing comments are made, it may be stated, in 
response to the faculty’s indication that in the “Discussions 
of Issues” section of their publication a responsible set of 
statements is provided “suitable for use in discussion forums 
throughout Synod” (page 12). 

A concluding note may be added. Since many of the 
St. Louis professors employ the Historical-Critical Method 
(with its skeptical treatment of many matters of Biblical 
revelation) in the interpretation of Scripture, it is no sur¬ 
prise that they question the historicity of the events described 
in Genesis 2-3, “shy away” from Paul’s clear teaching con¬ 
cerning original sin in Romans 5, and, as a result, offer a 
deficient explanation of the latter important doctrine. This 
should serve to illustrate the danger of the use of radical 
Historical-Critical methodology in Biblical interpretation. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Illinois 

SPECIAL OFFER 

This month Affirm will publish a special collection of schol¬ 
arly essays on the Historical-Critical Method and its meaning 
for Bible interpretation. This collection, Occasional Papers, 
will feature articles by such widely-known and respected 
scholars as Dr. Horace D. Hummel, Dr. Richard Klann. Dr. K. 
Marquart, Dr. Robert Preus and Dr. Martin Scharlemann and 
will detail the full case against the Historical-Critical Method 
and the strong case for the traditional method of Bible in¬ 
terpretation in common use until recently in Missouri. 

Affirm will mail Missouri’s clergy a copy of these Oc¬ 
casional Papers and will be happy to mail also to you this 
invaluable analysis of Bible interpretation. Just fill in the 
coupon below and mail it with your check or money order 
(made payable to Affirm) for $1.00 for individual copies of 
these Occasional Papers and 50c each for orders of 5 or more 
copies mailed to the same address. 

Affirm anticipates that Occasional Papers will be available 
about May 1st, and orders for these essays will be accepted 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Bulk copies will not be 
available after May 15th, 1973. 


AFFIRM 

Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 

Please send__copy(ies) of Occasional 

Papers to the following address: 

I have enclosed a check or Money Order for $- 

to cover $1.00 per copy for less than 5 and 50c per 
copy for more than 5 copies mailed to the same address 

Name —-——- 

Address-—-———— 

City __State-Zip-- 
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Charismatic . . . (Continued from Page 8) 

T HE superchristianity and the synergism of the charis- 
matics severely call into question their claim of spiritual pow¬ 
er from the Holy Spirit. Paul opposed the superchristianity 
of men who commanded that circumcision was necessary in 
addition to faith in Christ (Galatians). Luther opposed the 
superchristianity of the Roman church that works must be 
added to faith as a basis of salvation. Can we do less than 
Paul and Luther? Furthermore, the synergism of the charis- 
matics shows that essentially their doctrine of salvation dif¬ 
fers little from the church of Rome. It is no wonder that 
priests, nuns, bishops, and even the pope look favorably upon 
the charismatic movement. 

Finally the doctrine of the person of Jesus Christ taught 
by the charismatics must be examined. This is most import¬ 
ant because of the claim of the charismatics to be praising 
and glorifying Jesus. A Lutheran speaker said in his speech 
on the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, “Jesus did not do his 
miracles in the power of his own divinity but in the power 
of the Spirit.” Referring to Philippians 2:7, “(Christ) emptied 
himself,” he then said that the theologians should learn what 
this means. What he means was made clear by the confer¬ 
ence chairman, a Lutheran pastor, in his closing sermon. 
Referring to Jesus he said, “When God came down out of 
heaven, he emptied himself of his, divinity and became man.” 

The author personally checked with both of these Lutheran 
pastors on what they had said to avoid misunderstanding ' 
them. The first speaker affirmed that the above quotation 
was what he had said and meant. The conference chairman 
replied that he meant, “What we learned in the seminary. 
That Jesus emptied himself of his Godhead.” (If I had not 
heard this with my own ears, it would be difficult to believe 
a Lutheran had said this.) This is not what is taught in a 
confessional Lutheran seminary as the truth of Scripture. 
This is a false teaching known as kenoticism, or emptying. 
The phrase in Philippians 2:7 regarding emptying means that 
Jesus according to His human nature did not always or fully 
use the divine attributes that his divine nature shares with 
his human nature. In short this charismatic teaching denies 
that while suffering and dying Jesus was God. This teaching 
says that only a man died on the cross, not the God-man. 
Thus, Jesus could not pay for our sins, for no mere man can 
satisfy the wrath of God. However, the Son of God, who 
was always and is God, became a man so that His blood may 
cleanse us from all sin (I John 1:7). Testing the spirits we 
learn the source of the spiritual power of the charismatic 


movement. We have learned that their doctrine and practice 
contradict the Scriptures that the Holy Spirit gave us. Thus, 1 
we conclude that this spiritual power has a source in a spirit I 
that is not the Spirit of God. John tells us who that spirit 
is: the spirit of the antichrist (I John 4:3). 

Therefore, brethren, beware, warn, and pray lest we fall | 
into delusion and that the deluded may be rescued from 
their darkness. 

The Rev. N. Alfred Balmer 
Luther High School South 
Chicago, Illinois 

Presidents . . . (Continued from Page 7) j 

the church.” Indeed it has! Since the news release has ap¬ 
peared, laymen and pastors alike have asked me, “Is the 
Council really that much afraid of these faculty statements? 

Are the statements really that bad that they do not want 
them scrutinized by that commission specified by the By- , 
Laws of Synod to engage itself in that very kind of study?” : 

This whole business leaves me more sad than angry. For j 
it seems to me that the Council has become one of the 
most divisive groups within Synod. It has projected itself 
into the business of the synodical President, the business 
of the Fact-Finding Committee, the business of the Board 
of Control, and now, with its most recent resolutions, is in 
danger of becoming what some of its members have accused 
the CTCR of being, a curia that arbitrates every squabble in 
the church and pronounces judgment by majority vote. 

We pray for a Spirit-given unity in the church around 
the Holy Scriptures of God. To that end I hope that future 
meetings of the Council might see fraternal airing—without 
formal resolutions—of the admittedly divergent views that 
distress us all. If that becomes a reality, then perhaps the 
proliferation of newspaper articles and of communications 
such as this pastoral letter might become unnecessary. The 
By-Laws of Synod outline very limited duties for the Council. 

We live in tension. So be it! May our God and Father 
in heaven forgive us all for whatever we have contributed 
to those tensions that mute our witness to His grace and 
mercy in the Christ of Calvary. And may that Savior, whose 
blood cleanses us from all sins, grant you and your people 
a blessed Lent beneath the Cross. 

The Rev. Karl L. Barth, President 
The South Wisconsin District 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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T HE reader of Affirm or any other journal dealing with 
Missouri’s troubles these days will know that the two over¬ 
riding theological issues facing Synod are 1) the use of the 
Historical-Critical Method, and 2) Gospel Reductionism, or 
Is some have termed it Gospel Fundamentalism or just Gos- 
jelism. The discerning reader will also understand that these 
! w0 i SS ues are closely related. For the Historical-Critical 
Vlethod which has been plaguing the Christian church for the 
t two centuries always calls for some kind of reduction- 
srn When one has rejected or mitigated the sola Scriptura 
Scripture alone) principle of the Reformation and begun to 
s trip away what he as historian feels are unnecessary accre¬ 
tions unauthentic stories, mere legends and other unimport¬ 
ant or untrue elements from Scripture, one must reduce one’s 
version of the Christian faith or of the Gospel to certain 
h ^ j c principles or truths which one thinks are still tenable 
and important. 


This is precisely what the nineteenth century Classical 
i iberal theologian, Adolf von Harnack, did when on the basis 
f ( tie historical-critical study of the New Testament he 
reduced Christianity to the principles of the fatherhood of 
Cod and the brotherhood of man. This is what Rudolf Bult- 
/' ann has done in our day when on the basis of his historical- 
critical analysis of the New Testament he sets up a program 
to demythologize the New Testament and then interpret it 
existentially in the light of man’s self-understanding. This is 
ivhat Paul Tillich has done in our day: judging that modern 
man’s historical sense makes it impossible for him to believe 
; he m yths (the miracles and doctrines) of Scripture, Tillich 
! r „duces Christianity to man’s ultimate concern for the “ground 
of being,” “Being itself,” etc. In every case the Historical- 
Critical Method was applied to Scripture consistently, accord¬ 
ing to modern man’s understanding of history and the princi¬ 
ples and purposes of historical research. And in every case 
the use of this method led to a radical reductionism. 


TT HIS is inevitable if the critic wishes to retain some 
semblance or remnant of historic Christianity. He must strip, 
skim off what can no longer be believed, whether it be the 
doctrine or the history proclaimed in Scripture, and thus 
make Christianity somehow believable. And it seems so 
proper, so honest to discard what is judged to be peripheral 
and unnecessary anyway. And it seems so helpful, so almost 
virtuous, to reduce Christianity for modem man, beset by 
problems of unbelief, to what is essential, to remove for 
modern man the accretions, the incrustations to the core 
message of Scripture. Like washing mud off a wheel. 

Has the faculty at St. Louis in its late drive to impose 
the Historical-Critical Method upon Synod avoided this in¬ 
evitable drift toward reductionism? Not at all. Nor do 
its members want to. Consciously and with much labor and 


care the proponents of the method in Synod work out their 
peculiar form of reductionism, a “Gospel” reductionism this 
time, which they hope will be acceptable to our synod be¬ 
cause it has a certain Lutheran evangelical ring to it. And 
so, like their forerunners in the historical-critical enterprise, 
they set for themselves the task of rehabilitating or protect¬ 
ing the Gospel. This in a church ravaged, they might say, by 
“biblicists,” “fundamentalists,” “literalists” and “legalists” 
who tend to deny the Gospel and its power to free by insis¬ 
ting that everything in Scripture ought to be believed because 
Scripture says so. 

How does this brand of reductionism work? Let us examine 
the recent St. Louis faculty statement, Faithful to our Calling 
Faithful to our Lord, as a case study of such reductionism. 
First of all, the Gospel is said to be the center of the Scrip¬ 
tures, the heart of our theology and the core of our lives. 
Most commendable! But then on the basis of this self-ac¬ 
knowledged adherence to tiie Gospel the statement proceeds 
to cast aspersions on the theology of those who would dwell 
on the “authenticity of isolated miraculous details” recorded 
in Scripture and demand an acceptance of these details, who 
would focus our attention on the “historical factuality” and 
the “historical details” recorded in Scripture. The clear impli¬ 
cations of such criticism is that those who have such con¬ 
cerns over maintaining the “historical accuracy” of the Gos¬ 
pel narratives and over the “historicity of every detail of 
the life of Jesus as recorded by the evangelists”—and how 
can a detail in the life of Jesus not be historical?—are some¬ 
how missing our “primary need for Christ” and are “leading 
us away from Christ rather than to him.” Such people are 
unevangelical is the faculty implication. The faculty statement 
attempts in effect to brand those who insist upon the in¬ 
errancy of Scripture as unLutheran and unevangelical. 

N OW since there is, to my knowledge, no one in Synod 
who by pressing for the authenticity of the details recorded 
in Scripture thereby denies the Gospel of Christ or "destroys 
the Promise,” we may conclude that such warnings in the 
faculty statement are polemical bombast calculated to soften 
up the reader to accept the Gospel Reductionism offered. And 
the Gospel Reductionism functions about like this: the Gospel 
is used to determine what are details in Scripture and what 
are not, but also to determine what details in Scripture are 
important to the Gospel and what details are unimportant, 
unnecessary and therefore dispensable. 

To me there are insurmountable problems connected with 
such a program. I am sure that there is general agreement 
in Synod that the Gospel is the chief article of Scripture, 
as our Confessions say (Smalcald Articles II, II If.), that 
there are many things asserted in Scripture less important 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Details ... (Continued from Page 1) 

than the Gospel and that one ought to relate all the articles of 
faith to the Gospel and not make too much of details recorded 
in Scripture. 

But now what is a detail? And how does one use the 
Gospel to determine details in Scripture? What is the func- 
tion of details in Scripture and how do they relate to the 
Gospel, if at all? Are the details in Scripture really unim¬ 
portant or unnecessary or dispensable? If so, why has the 
Holy Spirit allowed them to enter Scripture in such vast 
numbers? If not, are there any actual details in Scripture 
at all? Do all details pertain somehow to the Gospel and 
does the Gospel therefore entail them all? If so, can we 
dispense with the details in Scripture or make them open 
questions and still remain faithful to the Gospel? Does 
the Gospel give us the right somehow to dispense with what 
it entails? These are just some of the questions—and they 
could be multiplied—which beset the Gospel Reductionist. 
The questions serve to show how arbitrary, unthough't out, 
and impossible his program really is. 

But perhaps such a third degree tactic is unfair. We should 
first let the Gospel Reductionist show us how his program 

enables him to set forth the unconditioned Gospel in all its 
purity. 


r , n S ht - In its statement, Faithful to our Calling 

Faithful to our Lord, the St. Louis faculty offers one excellent 
example (p. 16) of Gospel Reductionism as it interprets the 
history of Adam and Eve and the Fall recorded in Gen. 3. 
The interpretation is that it does not matter whether Adam 
and Eve existed at all or whether the Fall ever happened in 
history as Genesis 3 relates it. These elements of the text 
are embellishments, anthropomorphic “symbolism” and “theo¬ 
logical reflection,” integral to the text, but not to be pressed 
according to the “yardstick of modern historians,”—in other 
words, details, having no factual content at all, but partici- 
pating only in the overall functional purpose of the entire 
tCad ,' ln 1116 church today that “our sinfulness is 

' °7J a , UU - That s all > a11 that is required by the norm of 
Gospel Reductionism. 


is significant that on the basis of this interpretation th< 
faculty statement is unable to affirm—or at least omit 
affirming the Lutheran doctrine of original sin accordim 
to two of its most fundamental aspects: 1) that the guil 
of Adam s sin was imputed, or reckoned, to all men, and 2 
that all men actually inherit sin from Adam through thei 
parents by propagation. And this reticence to state the Li 
theran position is understandable; if the “details” concernin 
Adam and Eve and their Fall do not refer to historical fact: 
and if, since they are only “details,” we may interpret thei 
in a variety of ways! 


So we see how a false interpretation of what are said to 
be details in Scripture, or a discounting of these details, can 
attect our doctrine of sin, our preachment of Law, and ulti¬ 
mately our proclamation of the Gospel. Ironic, isn’t it, since 
the Gospel was used in the first place allegedly to determine 
and interpret the details! 


_ fundamental error, I think, behind the entire enter¬ 
prise of Gospel Reductionism is the failure to understand 
what a detail in Scripture really is. A detail, according to 
definition, is a small or subordinate particular which supports 
something else—like the details in a speech, in a history, in 
a piece of needlework, or painting or mosaic. A detail there- 
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fore is not unimportant or dispensable. Take away the de¬ 
tails of a history—or of a piece of needlework or of a por- i 

trait or an architectural model, for that matter—and you , 

may alter the very history, or you may render it suspect, 
or perhaps, like peeling an onion, you wind up with no his¬ 
tory at all. When Julius Caesar in his Gallic Wars tells of his 
military accomplishments and offers a detailed description of 
how he built a bridge across the Rhine River, such a descrip¬ 
tion is indeed a detail in his history; but it supports, it offers 
factual evidence for, what he is telling us about his cam¬ 
paigns. And even though it is a detail, it is essential for his 
telling the history. So it is with Moses as he tells us the 
details of how Noah built the Ark, with the authors of 
Kings and Chronicles as they detail their history, with the 1 
evangelists as they provide so many details concerning the 
ministry of our Lord. ! 

The Bible is a long book with thousands of details; and 
every detail serves that central purpose of Scripture, that we 
and all men might know Christ as our Savior. This is what 
Paul is driving at when he says that every Scripture is useful 
for doctrine (II Tim. 3:16) and when he maintains that what¬ 
soever was written in the Scriptures was for our instruction 
that we might have hope through the patience and encourage¬ 
ment of Scripture (Rom. 15:4). 

If all this is so, then the results of Gospel Reductionism 
stand condemned. For every detail in Scripture impinges in 
some way upon the Gospel or is entailed by it. And we 
who believe the Gospel and are committed to preach it and 
the whole counsel of God will not discount details in that 
very Book of books which is the only norm of the Gospel 
itself. We will not make the interpretation of details open 
questions. We will not pooh-pooh or criticize those who are 
concerned to maintain the “historical factuality” and even 
the “historical details” of what is recounted as history in 
Scripture. But we will trust the divine Word of Scripture also 
in its “every detail.” We will seek to understand and in¬ 
terpret every detail of Scripture as it relates to the Gospel. 
And we will abandon the enterprise of Gospel Reductionism 
which, yielding to the pressures and demands of historical 
criticism, reduces not chaff from the kernel in Scriptures, but 
reduces the perimeters of the Gospel itself. 

Dr. Robert D. Preus 

Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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An Open Letter: Part II 


This is the second of Dr. Scharlemann’s 
pen letters printed by AFFIRM. Enough 
evidence for the statements Dr. Scharlemann 
euikes has been examined and enough ivit- 
onesses have been interviewed to toarrant, in 
•n. F FIRM’S opinion, a synodical examination 
-d-f the Seminary procedures he refers to. It 
with the hope that the publication of these 
'le tters will lead to a God-pleasing resolution 
If these matters that AFFIRM prints them. 
< 


N 


W EAR Jim: 

you at least show me the honor of a reply! A good 




’A; 


other people have written to me during the past few 
wondering whether I had changed my theological posi- 
ti^^ When I answer in the negative and try to make the 
of the incredible corruption prevailing at the Seminary, 
t}-, 1 A somehow quit writing. 

^really believe they find the story quite unbelievable. And 
it. - 1 Yet it is true. You were thoughtful enough to respond 
hjj 1 depress your shocked disbelief. I can well understand that. 
It ? hard to imagine a great and honorable institution like 
11 alma mater so thoroughly debauched in so short a time, 
^.nd I didn’t even begin to tell you some of the most in- 
"Alble episodes. So let me describe two of them for you. 
^he first one I’ll mention is a meeting in September 1971. 
^ Vas a joint affair between the exegetical and the system¬ 
s'. A departments. Prof. Wegner had been appointed by the 
k ^isident, before the meeting started, to serve as secretary. 

gave a little speech about the fact that a secretary doesn’t 
sprays get down everything. This sounded like a very strange 
i ^ of talk, because there wasn’t anyone in the room who 
ijHn’t know that. Later on it became clear why the speech 
r^'ct been made; for the minutes prepared later, by Prof. 
^Alegner, omitted a number of crucial items, which would 
put an entirely different touch to the report of the 
‘casion. I immediately sat down and wrote a memo to every 

rvF flm F nn „U.._lit—_ .i.i._.*.•_ ^ _ _i_ J 


■ember of the faculty calling attention to this strange kind 
reporting, which, in effect, distorted completely what went 


'A 


l at the session. 


Now, I’m sure that any group or organization you ever 
yNonged to would immediately see to the correction of the 
linutes. But not the faculty! To this day, the report has 
f ot been corrected. I might add that this matter was brought 
r> the attention of the Board of Control. As far as I know, 
ts members have not even discussed it! That is the kind of 
interest they have shown in items that exhibit the ethical 
corruption which pervades the whole institution by now. 


B UT let me take you one step farther back in time. As 
you may recall, I asked President Preus at the beginning of 
April 1970 to take into account that some strange kind of 
teaching was going on at the Seminary. I did this by way 
of letter when, after some months of trying to get things 
straightened up from the inside, I was persuaded that this 
was a waste of time. (I can fill you in on those details later). 
A carbon of this letter and a covering letter of my own went 
to the President of the Seminary. 

By way of response, the President of the Seminary, whom 
the Handbook designates as “spiritual head’’ of the Seminary 
community, called me into his office and talked in a fashion 
that bordered on the obscene and threatened to “expose me” 
and to destroy my reputation with faculty colleagues. I said 
Ver y little. 


The following Tuesday a regular faculty meeting was held. 

One of my colleagues asked what the agenda was for a 
special meeting that had been called for Thursday afternoon 
of that week. Dr. Repp’s reply was that it was “the Presi¬ 
dent’s agenda,” and that no further information would be 
given. 

I had a hunch what was up. I waited to be told by the 
President or Dr. Repp what the agenda would be, if my letter 
were the subject. This was of some crucial import since I 
had a duty to perform with the AFROTC at Capital Universi¬ 
ty, Columbus, Ohio, on April 16, that very Thursday. I was 
rehearsing what I would have to do to get myself out of 
that job in case I was notified what the special meeting was 
all about. I was not informed. So I thought that my hunch 
had been wrong. 

I left a written excuse in the manner that I had always 
done, except for the additional precaution of asking the tele¬ 
phone operator to whom I gave it for inclusion in Dr. Repp s 
materials—of asking him please to remember that I had given 
him this item! He promised to do so. When I asked him 
to make real sure that this note got into Dr. Repp’s box, he 
promised very faithfully to do so. And he did! 

So I was off campus at the time of the special meeting 
of the faculty, since no indication had been given as to what 
the meeting was about. That must have been some faculty 
meeting! It was, in fact, a kangaroo court. The courtesy 
copy of my letter to President Preus was read—mind you, 
without my having been asked or Dr. Preus! My ^covering 
letter was, conveniently, not read. The President completely 
misrepresented my whole enterprise. So well prepared was all 
this that a long sheet of abusive statements was distributed 
to each member of the faculty. Four men stood up straight 
in that meeting. (They, with myself, later became "the five”.) 
They criticized this extraordinary procedure; and they voted 
in the negative when the President asked for a vote of con¬ 
fidence in his competence. 

This last matter, by the way, is of extreme importance. 
For, you see, from that day forward members of the faculty 
were no longer free to act with integrity. They had voted 
away their freedom of action, having been thoroughly com¬ 
promised. But that’s really another story, of which, possibly, 
more later. 

When I got back from Columbus, Ohio, I heard what had 
happened. So I promptly wrote to the President of the Sem¬ 
inary to ask that I represent myself in the meeting of the 
Board at which he threatened to bring up this matter. This 
permission was categorically denied! 

Again, you would think that, when such a matter was 
brought to the attention of the Board, it would take immedi¬ 
ate action for such capricious attempts at depriving a person 
of his right to defend himself. The Board has had this in¬ 
formation for all these many months. As far as I know, 
it has done nothing at all. 

The four colleagues who stood up for what was right in 
the meeting of April 16, 1970, know all the gruesome details 
of that kangaroo court. They took extensive notes; and you 
might want to check with one of them sometime what went 
on. I have not included some of the most unbelievable items, 
mostly because I was not present. This was all done in my 
absence! 

Now, that kind of thing is hard to believe. But it is as 
true as I sit here and type this letter. As you reflect on it, 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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An o P en Letter: Part II 


This is the second of Dr. Scharlemann’s 
open letters printed by AFFIRM. Enough 
evidence for the statements Dr. Scharlemann 
wiikes has been examined and enough ivit- 
nesses have been intervieioed to loarrant, in 
■ifFIRM’S opinion, a synodical examination 
0 f the Seminary procedures he refers to. It 
is with the hope that the publication of these 
letters will lead to a God-pleasing resolution 
of these matters that AFFIRM prints them. 

Dear Jim: 

\y e 0 you at least show me the honor of a reply! A good 
many other people have written to me during the past few 
years pondering whether I had changed my theological posi¬ 
tion yy/Jien I answer in the negative and try to make the 
point of the incredible corruption prevailing at the Seminary, 
they somehow quit writing. 

I really believe they find the story quite unbelievable. And 
it js! yet it is true. You were thoughtful enough to respond 
to express your shocked disbelief. I can well understand that. 
II is hard to imagine a great and honorable institution like 
our alma mater so thoroughly debauched in so short a time. 
And I didn’t even begin to tell you some of the most in¬ 
credible episodes. So let me describe two of them for you. 
The first one I’ll mention is a meeting in September 1971. 

Il was a joint affair between the exegetical and the system¬ 
atic departments. Prof. Wegner had been appointed by the 
President, before the meeting started, to serve as secretary. 

He gave a little speech about the fact that a secretary doesn’t 
always get down everything. This sounded like a very strange 
lit of talk, because there wasn’t anyone in the room who 
didn’t know that. Later on it became clear why the speech 
lad been made; for the minutes prepared later, by Prof. 
P/egner, omitted a number of crucial items, which would 
tare put an entirely different touch to the report of the 
occasion. I immediately sat down and wrote a memo to every 
umber of the faculty calling attention to this strange kind 
af reporting, which, in effect, distorted completely what went 
w at the session. 

Now, I’m sure that any group or organization you ever 
belonged to would immediately see to the correction of the 
Minutes. Cut not the faculty! To this day, the report has 
at been corrected. I might add that this matter was brought 
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The Bottle Game 


How can a theologian who says he believes that the 
Bible is the inspired word of God turn right around and tell 
us that this same Bible is also an ordinary history book, 
full of myths, errors, and prejudices? The answer lies in the 
definitions given to the words used—and therein lies the 
source of many of our perplexities and frustrations. 

Words are like labels on bottles. In real life, with real 
bottles, we learn what is inside through experience. For 
instance, the label beer brings to mind a liquid with a certain 
color, taste, and odor. The same can be said of coke, orange 
juice, wine, etc. And as long as the company is honest, the 
contents are the same. That is why we do not bother to 
open each coke bottle and taste it prior to purchase. Occa¬ 
sionally a friend may put water in a beer bottle and care¬ 
fully recap it, and then laugh at our surprise, but this is 
not a normal course of events. 

Words are like those labels, and the contents of the bottles 
are the meanings we give to the words. We are often of the 
impression that everyone has the same content in their per¬ 
sonal word bottles, but this is seldom true. As an example, 
take the word “love.” If I were to ask each of you to write 
a definition, I am sure that most of them would be different. 
A dictionary is an attempt to insure that the contents of the 
bottles are uniform, but none of us know the definition for 
each specific word. 

TC HEOLOGY also has a set of bottles, a set of theological 
terms such as inspiration, inerrancy, God’s Word, Bible, and 
Gospel, all of which must have content. How are these 
‘filled’? 

In our Lutheran church body the contents were drawn from 
a ‘vat’ called Holy Scripture. The confessions do this for 
many of the ‘bottles,’ particularly those that were in ques¬ 
tion at the time. Fifty years ago you could have gone into 
the study of almost every pastor or professor within Synod 
and discovered on each ‘bottle shelf an identical set of 
bottles with identical contents. Men could talk with one 
another and recognize what they were saying. Because of 
this, there was an openness, a honesty, a trust, and a camara¬ 
derie among them. There was no need to open ‘bottles’ and 
check contents. Everyone was drawing the contents from the 
same vat, namely Holy Scripture. To ask for the privilege 
of samplying the contents of their ‘bottle’ would have been 
viewed as an insult to their integrity—and rightly so. That 
is our heritage. This was the training that pastors of that 
era received. Their ‘bottles’ were filled under the careful 
tutelage of classroom professors, men who led them to the 
Scripture ‘vat’ time and again. 

Then it happened. In a post World War II effort to achieve 
academic excellence, men were sent from the Seminary to 
east coast and German universities to obtain advanced de¬ 
grees. There they studied under professors who had been 
tampering with the contents of the bottles, professors who 
led them to another vat, one called ‘human reason’ or 
‘philosophy.’ The pitch went something like this: “Your 
bottles are filled with old stuff. It is flat and stale and has 
lost all of its appeal. Allow me to let you sample this new 
‘liquid’ from the ‘reason’ vat. This has sparkle, a zest, and 
a tingle that is exciting. Why don’t you pour some of the 
old contents out of your bottles and add this new ‘liquid’? 
Then you will have a mixture that modern man will be 
eager to accept.” 


M OST of the men succumbed to the temptation. As a 
result, they returned to the Seminary with the same set of 
bottles, but with contents diluted and contaminated with the 
new ‘liquid’ from the reason ‘vat’. However, seldom was this 
recognized, because the bottles were still labeled the same, 
and the change in content could not be detected from the 
outside. A few fellow profs were given a sample—and some 
found it exciting and added it to their bottles. More import¬ 
ant though, students, whose bottles were essentially- empty, 
came to the classroom and there were given diluted contents 
with which to fill their bottles. In addition, they were also 
led to the reason ‘vat’. There many of them, being youiv 
impressionable, and eager for excitement, added more of the 
new ‘liquid’ to that which was already contaminated. Some 
of these then went on to obtain advanced degrees at universi¬ 
ties where further dilution took place, after which tfiey re¬ 
turned to teach at the Seminary. So it goes, until finally y oU 
reach the point where the major portion of the contents of 
the bottles of the professors and students are being obtained 
from the reason ‘vat’. 

The problem is that this had largely gone undetected y 01 i 
as pastors and lay people were trained to trust the content 
If you did question the teachings of a professor y Qu n ' 
led into his study and shown his set of bottles. “See ” 
were told, “he has the complete set of Lutheran bottles’ 1 
But the bottles were never opened, because we felt that this 
demonstrated a lack of trust. 

The same was true in other areas. We negotiated a f e iT 
ship agreement with the ALC by each bringing out 0la °"t 
of bottles and comparing labels. When we found tho ] sf j 
were identical, we stated that we were in full acc Q f\ u .‘ s 
theological issues. The CTCR repeatedly asked that th e 111 
tents be examined, but it never happened. Now th a ^ C °. ! ' 
lids are coming off, we are finding vast differences m t *' ! ' 
contents, and as a result discord rather than accord 
mnnv 1 har- 


We also prepared synodical statements dealirio 
theological matters which in reality were cases of ^ With 
bottles. All the right labels were there, but being btpty 
they could be filled with whatever content the user d G ^ipty 
How else could we reach unanimous decisions when \. v ® ^ recl 
divergent theological views? 


Few men had the courage to request that the botpg 
opened and sampled. This, I believe, was the great « s -* 
Herman Otten. You may not agree with his method 111 
wasn’t he really telling us that he had encountered ’ f 


l< Ss be 
of 

really telling us that he had encountered ^ ul 
contaminated ‘liquid’, and that there were bottles that - S °nie 
be opened? 


sl ^ould 


Is this not also the great ‘crime’ of Dr. J. A. O. Prey ls -;> 
sent a team of men into the Seminary to open bottI^ s ' 
divulge contents. Wasn’t this the purpose of the inv e anc ' 
tion? No man was questioned regarding his personal stiga- 
Rather, he was asked to divulge the contents of his aitl1 

What is so wrong with that? Nothing, unless we hav e 
trying to hide the contents. been 

The Statement of Scriptural Principle is an atterj-ip 
help us identify the contents that were found. Drawing f 10 
the Scripture ‘vat’, the labeled bottles are filled with cor, t fonl 
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An Analysis of Missouri 


jCTl number of Missouri’s congregations and clergy saw 
its last convention at Milwaukee as Missouri’s decisive gath¬ 
ering. When it did not act, to their minds, as firmly and 
fully as they thought it should have, a small number of 
these parishes and pastors left Missouri to form the Federa¬ 
tion for Authentic Lutheranism. 

Most of us who call ourselves conservatives didn’t join 
their exodus; we disagreed with their evaluation of events 
in Missouri. A year and a half later one of the clergy mem¬ 
bers of FAL, the Reverend Eugene P. Kauffeld, made an 
appraisal of Missouri’s present condition; a few of his para¬ 
graphs are excerpted with minimal comments on this page. 
Frankly, Affirm’s Editorial Group felt that Pastor Kauffeld’s 
assessments were less hopeful than the Group's own analysis 
of the possibilities for the synod’s future. History will judge 
who was closer to the truth in this difficult area. 

But Affirm did feel that many of the Kauffeld comments 
did well serve the conservative cause by highlighting, from 
another viewpoint, the various aspects of the struggle within 
Missouri in a fresh manner and with a forthrightness often 
not found in printed materials. 

Affirm doesn’t necessarily agree with each of the following 
analyses, but it does offer you this sampling of his thought 
in the belief that it may help you clarify your own. 

Of the last convention and the issues it left for New 
Orleans, he writes, 

1) . LCUSA is more firmly entrenched than ever. The presi¬ 

dency of LCUSA is in the hands of Missouri in the 
person of Dr. Hoffman (at the time this was written—ed.) 
who was appointed by the Missouri Administration. Will 
New Orleans reverse this? 

2) . Missouri has an established Fellowship with the ALC 

and a mounting demand to declare Fellowship with the 
LCA. Denver passed the ALC Fellowship with about 80 
votes. Milwaukee reaffirmed it by almost a 9-1 ratio. 
Will New Orleans reverse it, when almost nothing has 
been said or done since Milwaukee to instruct and lead 
the people of Missouri? 

3 ) Woman Ordination can be advocated openly in Missouri 
without discipline. Pressure is being applied within and 
without to bring in Woman Ordination. The Liberals in 
Missouri are speaking for it. The ALC has declared 
that it will continue ordination of women. Missouri is 
in fellowship with it. In reality, their women pastors 
could preach in Missouri pulpits or accept a call into 
Missouri. Will New Orleans reverse this? 

4 ) . Doctrinally the Missouri Synod has in reality set every¬ 

one free. Each person in Missouri is to give a doctrinal 
resolution “no more status than it deserves.” The presi¬ 
dent of Synod and his administration as a result are 
actually only figure heads. No real authority is left to 
them anymore. The only power they possess is the power 
of speech. The real power resides in the Executive Sec¬ 
retaries, the Boards, Seminaries and Colleges. Will New 
Orleans reverse this? 

5) . Mission Life has replaced the old Sunday School materi¬ 

als. Its corrections and revisions have been virtually a 
defense of the bejeweled heresy and unbiblical material 
used in it. Hardly anything is said in criticism anymore 
Will New Orleans reverse this? 


6). “A Call to Openness and Trust” is no longer an issue. 
Its advocates walk free and tall. However, the bitter 
fruit that this issue bore is now being tasted by the 
conservatives. An attempt is being made to show the 
danger of the use of the Higher Critical Theory at the 
Seminary in any teaching. This is good, but the theory 
is taught in almost all the institutions. It has been 
taught for years now. A great number of pastors and 
teachers believe that if it is used with care it is fine. 
This is one of the basic reasons of liberalism in Mis¬ 
souri. This theory has produced the same fruit in Mis¬ 
souri it has produced in Europe and any Church that 
employed it or allowed it. The attempt to reveal the 
danger though necessary, is too little, too late. The 
cancer and its result is now spread throughout the 
Missouri Synod. Will New Orleans reverse this? 

I N view of his analysis Pastor Kauffeld urges on Mis¬ 
sourians a course of action which includes taking steps pre¬ 
paratory to leaving Missouri, should New Orleans leave the 
situation in Missouri fundamentally unchanged. 

Affirm, however, urges Missourians to face New Orleans 
in a spirit of dedication and hope and confidence and to make 
a calm judgment about any post-New Orleans action only 
after the results are in. But it also strongly urges a careful 
consideration of several of the points the pastor makes about 
the conservative position, 

The Conservatives need to disillusion themselves 
as to the overwhelming conservative majority of lay¬ 
men, pastors and teachers in the Missouri Synod. 

This is a myth. There are many left, but the major¬ 
ity of the laymen are completely uninformed and 
many care less! ... 

The conservative pastors, teachers and laymen 
need to awake from their simplistic dream that as 
long as they are conservative in their local congrega¬ 
tions, the liberal movement cannot and will not 
affect them. This type of thinking is as realistic as 
a stone dropped in water saying it will not get wet 
or sink. An ancient proverb says the actual result 
of such thinking very plainly, “Show me with whom 
thou goest and I will tell thee who thou art.” . . . 

Last but not least, the pastors, teachers and lay¬ 
men of Missouri should pray as they have never 
done before. They should study the Bible and its 
doctrines as they have never done before. They 
should then meet the issues at New Orleans deci¬ 
sively and theologically in prayer and the Word 
setting aside the foolishness of political maneuvering. 

Pastor Kauffeld undoubtedly touches on important essen¬ 
tials in these excerpts from his material, Milwaukee to Where: 
Part II, the manuscript from which these paragraphs have 
been taken. 

The New Orleans reports will show how much progress 
has been made the last two years in restoring a conserva¬ 
tive stance in Missouri. New Orleans can by God’s grace 
carry Missouri still further toward a doctrinal position which 
will please God. 

All of us on the Affirm staff hope and pray for this. 
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The Historical-Critical Method and the 
Ten Commandments 


Gf OD gave to man not only the one commandment re¬ 
corded in Gen. 2:17 “of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it,” but having created man 
in His image, God inscribed the knowledge of His will, the 
moral Law, in man’s heart (Col. 3:10). This is also the 
understanding of the Lutheran Confessions, where we read: 
“Even our first parents before the fall did not live without 
Law, who had the Law of God written in their hearts, be¬ 
cause they were created in the image of God” (Gen. l:26f; 
2.16 ff.; 3:3). As a result of the fall into sin, man’s mind 
has become darkened and the knowledge of the moral Law 
became obscured, but its knowledge was not totally ef¬ 
faced. 


Whether or not the natural Law written in man’s heart 
was amplified by any revealed Law between the time of 
Adam and Moses, no one knows. But the Scriptures relate 
that at Mt. Sinai this Law was amplified by God Himself. 
The Ten Commandments or Decalogue or Ten Words were 
vocally proclaimed in the presence of the Israelites that had 
left Egypt. Yahweh Himself wrote the Ten Commandments 
on two tables of stone, which were given to Moses and 
which in anger he broke, when he saw his nation worship¬ 
ping the golden calf. The Decalogue was written a second 
time by God on two stone tablets which eventually were 
placed in the ark of the covenant of the holy of holies in 
the tabernacle. While the original autographic version of the 
len Words no longer exists, God caused Moses to record 
them m two different places in his writings, namely, in 
Exodus 20:1-17 and in Deuteronomy 5:6-21. 

The original Decalogue contains some statements that per- 

t ? lne „ Kv, n * t ^ le dews Old Dispensation, such as 

tne babbath commandment and the prohibition to make no 

^ T ISUa * representation of Ood (cf. Exod. 20:2,9,11, 12). The 
New Testament gives an exposition of the Decalogue in 

S e Q Se ir rm0n ° n the M ° Unt (Matt chs ' 5 > 6 - 7 )- and Romans 
, o°™ a J rUe understaa ding of the Third Commandment 
ark 2:27,28 and Col. 2:16 should be consulted; for the 
correct understanding of the Fourth Commandment Eph. 
o:2, 3. 


Historic Christianity has always regarded the moral Law 
as having its origin with God, the Creator and Judge of all 
mankind. The moral Law is binding upon all men, at all 
times and is in force till Judgment day. The proponents of 
the Historical-Critical Method undermine the teachings of 
the Ten Commandments by their methodology. 


11 OW have the practitioners of the Historical-Critical 
Method undermined the two accounts in the Pentateuch? One 
modern critical scholar, John L. McKenzie wrote in his 
Dictionary of the Bible: “Many older biblical critics denied 
that the decalogue went back to Mosaic times. They re¬ 
garded it as a summary of the ethical teaching of the 
prophets of the 8th-7th centuries” (p. 187). This was the 
position of the Lutheran scholar Mowinckel, who in his 
book dealing the with the Decalogue, claimed that the Ten 
Commandments had their origin in the life situation of the 
eighth century prophets, arguing that the ethical demands 
of the Decalogue would better fit conditions in the 8th 
and succeeding centuries B.C. However, an impartial reading 


of the prophetic books gives the definite impression that the 
requirements of the Decalogue are presupposed by the 
prophets who evaluate and criticize the actions of their 
times by the ethical and cultic demands set forth in the 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. The 
prophets were not the creators of the Ten Commandments. 

Earlier critics like Wellhausen and those following him 
believed that the type of thought reflected in the Ten Com¬ 
mandments did not fit the wilderness stay of Israel but rather 
the time after the settlement in Canaan. It was claimed that 
the reference to house and field, ox, and ass could not refer 
to the wilderness wanderings. Again, the prohibition against 
image making, it is asserted could not have been given by 
God as a directive that would serve as a warning of the type 
of danger that would confront Israel in Palestine after the 
conquest. However, most critical scholars have abandoned 
these earlier views because archaeology has shown that the 
prohibitions against image making and the observance of the 
Sabbath would not have been out of character for Mosaic 
times. 

T 

-L HE older critical stance amounts to a flat rejection of 
the clear assertions of Holy Scripture, which affirms that 
God spake the Ten Commandments in the presence of Moses 
and the camp of Israel at Mt. Sinai. Furthermore, the critical 
position denies the Biblical text that God wrote the command¬ 
ments on two stone tablets and that Moses was the mediator 
of the moral Law, this fact also is the teaching of the New 
Testament (cf. John 1:17). McKenzie concedes that the 
Decalogue goes back to Mosaic times but asserts: “The 
attribution of the Decalogue to the Mosaic period does not 
imply its attribution to Moses himself, although he is the 
most likely candidate” (p. 187). But according to the Biblical 
text there is no doubt who gave the Ten Commandments and 
who received them: Moses was given the Decalogue and later 
was motivated to record it twice in his writings so that future 
generations would have the Ten Commandments in permanent 
form for purposes of consultation, guidance, study and 
memorization. 

Still other advocates of the Historical-Critical Method 
distinguish between two different kinds of Decalogue, the 
one they call “the ethical Decalogue” (Exod. 20:1-17) and 
the other “the ritual Decalogue” (Exod. 34: 14-26). The 
so-called “ethical Decalogue” is supposedly found in the 
E-source (a document supposedly written in the northern 
kingdom about 850 or 750 B.C.) and “the ritual Decalogue” 
is assigned to another source, the J-source (allegedly penned 
about 950 or 850 B.C. in the southern kingdom). Thus the 
so-called “ritual Decalogue” is earlier in origin by a century 
than the “ethical Decalogue,” which contains the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. This therefore rejects the historical reporting 
and chronology of Exodus which does not place the events 
of Exodus 20 after chapter 34, but the reverse is the Biblical 
order; the laws in both chapters were given within two 
months of each other. There is only one definitive moral 
Law given Israel and the two chapters from Exodus are 
wrongly pitted against each other. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Polarization 


hurl th' E ^k S and tepid “neutrals” in Synod are quick to 
Lutli * S W ° rd a s ^ one at every faithful and orthodox 
SynorTh W ^° as ^ s ^ a * ; ad members of Synod confess what 
it like aS a ^* rme< ^ s ' nc e its beginnings. Some have used 
aK ain<, f a t , ma ® c term in meetings to suppress all testimony 
in Svnnri a/ 6 ' n0W see ^* n 8 equal standing with the truth 
not sell ,' a ' s call faithful pastors and laymen, who will 
"trouble°mak le ' r ” C ° n ^ eSS ^ 0na ' birthright for a mess of pottage, 

q What Is “ Polarization” About? 

lieve rs N day of Pen tecost (Acts 2:40) Peter told the be¬ 
rries of ' 6 say ed from this crooked generation.” The ene- 
"Polarizintr 6 ” ^° spe * cer tainly judged such sentiments highly 
1 imitating ^ eter was P ut into prison. But Peter had been 

I nnd M ast 6 extre mely “polarizing” activities of his Lord 

leaders P °i ar i za tion was a major charge of the Jewish 
gainst Jesus Christ when Pilate judged Him. 

' Recall thf> h 

eration aen t° Ctr ' na * Peace in the Missouri Synod of a gen- 
the possibii'-, ° one s P°ke of polarization. To be alert against 
be a nortti ^ ^ alse doctrine was everywhere believed to 
$titutio n f.f obligation of all members of Synod. The con- 
Purpose of <T ynod ( Handbook , p. 15) states that it is the 
the t rue f . ^ noc i to conserve and to promote the unity of 
sectarianism ’’ " and a urdted defense against schism and 

which s v <dl ^ rria ti c to distort or to negate articles of faith 
doctrinal r ° * UlS ex Pheitly confessed in the past by specific 
res °lutio n „ e f SO * u h° ns - Synod in convention passes doctrinal 
° r ^reticai tEe truth it holds dear and against schismatic 
convention doctrinal opinions. When Synod does that in its 
what Sy n(K j’. ^ fulfills its constitutional obligations. That s 


the title of a book published by Prof. John C. Bennett in the 
1940’s. 

It is a basic presupposition of this criticism that the Biblical 
documents have their origin in human religious experience, 
and are therefore not given by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
For such a purpose, the history of Christian teaching becomes 
convenient source material for propaganda in the interest of 
socio-political programs. “Mission to the whole man” is the 
attractive theological mask worn by those who plan to lead 
Synod to reduce its divine call according to Matt. 28: 19,20 
to become a mere instrument for social action. In such a 
context, salvation means political “liberation” and the social 
justice of the revolutionary. 


Other Interests, Other Plans 

I T is a massive shifting of the agenda “to accommodate 
the Lutheran confessional corpus to the known demands of 
an ecumenical and nihilistic spirit of the times. If completed, 
the maneuver will result in the destruction of the doctrinal 
heritage of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

Why’ Because this “horizontalization” of the Lutheran 
witness will turn Synod into a social convenience and neu- 
tralize the spiritual force of the given task of preaching the 
Word of God Our confessions will become mere museum 
relics, as they already have become for many Lutheran pro¬ 
fessors and pastors, and the Scriptures will be the plaything 
of theologians doing their own historical-critical thing. 

That members of our synod would be affected by the 
galloping moral disintegration of our society was to be ex¬ 
pected. But unexpected is the participation in this process 
bv some pastors, district presidents, and professors. Their 
attitudes of irresponsibility to the doctrinal or confessional 
heritage of our synod is shown at the very time when their 
interventions for good are most needed. 


Tli 

•p le °logical Issues Causing Polarization 

■l or 

SUch is s J ears ’ bberals have denied the very existence of 
explicit C ), S ' Even when St. Louis faculty members made 
°ther m ern f r8es °f false doctrine and malfeasance against 
by otic vot 6rS The faculty, the Board of Control refused 
j The S y no .. to acknowledge the existence of such charges. 
mess to h' Cal - media n ever allowed full descriptions of the 
The faithf G given to our pastors, teachers, and lay people. 
Pitied h , in 0Ur far-flung fields of service were often 
Wnal cor, ^bdered, and sometimes deeply hurt by the doc- 

D eta'i V ° 1Uti0nS rolling toward them in tidal waves - 
re quire xn eXp ^ ana ff°ns of doctrinal issues in Synod would 
St. Louis c ny Theological essays. The minority of five at the 
amount J”binary have given the Board of Control a massive 
at all i n ° o data on the subject. There should be no question 
6 videnc 6 Eynod °f what to do about our seminaries if that 
mention ° Ver were to see the light of day. But we shall 
h°\v is . 0nl y one issue here: What is Holy Scripture, and 

y T° he interpreted. 

of h£ question is answered within the ideational context 
Issue ° r ' C£d criticism, then it follows that other doctrinal 
hi sto S . are at stake. For example, to grant the validity of 
m e flCa l criticism as a method of Biblical interpretation 
G a * that our interest moves from the proclamation of 
its S Savi ng work in Jesus Christ to the social gospel and 
Manifold proposals for “social salvation”—which is also 

A \ 


Peace and Certainty—I Tliess. 5:3 

Y ES, members of the LC-MS had grown accustomed to 
them as though peace and certainty had become our inalien¬ 
able ’birthright. The schismatics unhesitatingly encouraged 
and promoted an atmosphere of synodical security. Pretty 
titles like “Openness and Trust,” were given to efforts which 
would utterly destroy doctrinal and confessional discipline 
and subvert Christian freedom into an irresponsible doctrinal 
libertinism. 

Schismatics within Synod offer it an agenda of a form 
of godliness without the power thereof (II Tim. 3:5) a ritual¬ 
istic courtesy toward the Word of God and its interpretation 
by our Lutheran Confessions, but without the attendant dis¬ 
cipline as followers of our Lord. 

Unless we return to the “true source and fountain of 
Israel,” our Church may retain its present form and structure 
for a few years longer, but it will resemble a dried autumn 
leaf, moving without direction, blown by the secular spirit 
of our times. 

Why Polarization? 

B ECAUSE it is our duty as faithful and loving disciples 
of our Lord. He polarized His contemporaries by demanding 
that they stand in witness for or against the truth. Neutral¬ 
ists (“tepid” or “leaning”) had no place in His kingdom. He 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Thoughts Prompted by ‘A Study of Generations’ 

/EM fhntfoTi f Ji a _ 


aziS V | E «, th0 “ 6h <he weekly on.de. Time map- 

classic, one finds the monograph extremely weak in then 
retical discussion and interpretation r im/ ln theo " 

wmez „, s dieappoimedTEI™^ to, 

a raw empirical fashion 8 ata re P orted ln 

hal,ed - 

S" 

sS'uSKhSvs ° bi “f ““ -S'v» 

clear, well-formulated questUm* there * hat are . based on 
further evaluation of a > \ bere 1S no need t0 give 
valuation of A Study s strengths or weaknesses 

Some Selected Findings 

representatively 5 sdtcte^^rom^ 660 ^i 65 yearS of age ’ 

Lutherans (ALC LCS LC-Md os populatlon of s <x million 
heavenly Father 86 ner * ’ PGr C6nt say God is a loving 

cent 4 salSf„E ‘ ““S ®*' SaVk * 84 ^ 

life, and 81 per cent accent tf° V , Sm and frees for new 
These data mav tell ,!!?• physica J resurrection of Christ, 
and teaching in the Lutheran ? ldst that the Preaching 
can anyone who takes ?he ro? 1U , rCh 15 quite effectiva - But 
come to this conclusion’ qw P f ™ e ? Sage sen ously, really 
accept Christ’s physical eight ° Ut ° f ten 

for a feeling of satisfaction Mn 1<>n ° bardly be reason 
other unfortunate findings.' er ’ there are a number of 

as ^Savior* (i)s* absolutely 1 n"ecp S “ y ^ “ bdief in Jesus Gb rist 
other hand (now brace vouZln ^ Salvation >” but on the 
that “being completely ignorant^f 3 PGr CGnt believe 
prevent salvation ” sfmniJ m* f J us ’ ‘ ■ win definitely 
can so many Lutherans Li fl c S1 ^ Pr ° mptS the question: how 
question is especially irtinenWh 00 "^^ 017 beliefs? This 
third of the respondents 7 When one obse rves that one- 

to college,” a figure higher tha^fv, 10 th ° autbors . “have been 
Man is saved by grace i" the f national ™ga. 
the Reformation this doctrinl h T by W ° rks ' Ever since 
of Lutheranism. Yet this mesL aS u ^ i° ne ° f tbe ba Hmarks 
or it has been ignored fo^n .f haSd f her not come through 
Lutherans believe that “Cod P r cen t of Amer ica’s six million 
best life he can ” FmVfour Z if a person lives the 

on being sincere in whatever 1?I [ hlnk Salvatlon depends 
that loving one’s neighbor is “ahs^ 36 PGr Cent say 
vation.” And 50 percent (1 out 0 T 21 V n6CeSsaiy for sal ' 
birth is neither good nor bad” f 2 Y a " lndividua l “at 

accept the belief thZ t ™. . God and unchristian” to 
lower animal form’Fn™ 311 bGmgS descend ed from some 
disagree Id 4™I T y ‘°? per Cent agre e; 55 per cent 

question! P rCent S3ld nothing In response to this 

Christian ^eliew'l-^ 3 ^ in / ecent y ^rs about orthodox 
however showl rhT ^ t0 anti -Semitism. A Study, 
separated from When Gospel -°riented respondents are 

parated from the law-or.ented Lutherans, it is not the ortho¬ 


dox believers (those who accept Biblical accounts of miracles 

Semit"c f,C hm 0 th Of ^ ^ Hfe after death) who are anti ' 
emitic, but those who are law-oriented. This, of course 

does not mean that all Lutherans are without prejudice It 

Cod’ZuZZ tb f th0Se Wh0 have a COrrect understanding of 
G dSl ° Ve and mercy in Christ are not prejudiced 
Although Missouri Synod Lutherans in A Study are more 

aSGr f V f atlVe than others on most counts, the data show that 
inferences, for the most part, are not very large For 
exam P le 83 per cent of the LC-MS members^believe that 
esus Christ is absolutely necessary for salvation, compared 

Tca P rr\T ° f ‘ hG ALC members and 63 pe ^ cent of S 

EGA ' f (T °, taI for Ml Lutherans is 74 per cent). Twenty per 

ignorant of I J ; C_MS r . re . spondents say that being compfetely 
ignorant of Jesus Christ prevents salvation, in contrast to 

'» ALC ™i 8 per cept for ihe LCA. ffotS 
for all Lutherans is 13 per cent). 

/ triplications 

JZ,™ tha 5 the current beliefs of Lutherans have been 
tabhshed, what can be done to halt the advance of mis 
belief and unbelief? What can be done to improve the Chris 
tian vitality of, say, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod’ 
ri „ db ™“ s V’ the best preaching and teaching will never pro- 

this writeT .s^T 1 ^' JeSUS ’ experiences demonstrate this. Yet, 
tn s wnter ls strongly convinced from his experiences in the 

thera? Church° m ^ ^ erroneous beIiefs in the Lu- 
preachinv mH . a ^- S,gn T lficantly related to the manner of 
fl C ? n , g a nd teaching. Lutherans, including the LC-MS hear 
c£ ? of proclaiming, but little or no defending of the 
Ch„s ,an teachings. The Christian faith must be defended 

ing mu r st m be r d C o ed T early , Christians - Preaching and teach-' 
Z™ St be done also, apologetically. But how often does 
this happen in today’s Lutheran churches? 

The Need for Apologetics 

as never before, doctrine upon doctrine is chil- 

accepte^and 11 ^^' Macro ' evo,utionar y theories are widely 

demonstrated th ° Ugh they had been conclusively 

The histoncity of Biblical miracles, including 

SntrnTr Ct '° n ° f Christ ’ is openly de nicd, not because of 
defined^a mpmcaI evidence, but because miracles have been 

istic model ™re° SSlb!e ' Freudian - neo-Marxian, and hedon- 
odels are seen as appropriate ways of viewing man 

jectivetaitlw’i enVimn , m ? nt Lutherans need more than sub- 
must bftaiJhfT WhlCh haVe n ° observable referents. They 
firms one’s S, ? natance - that chri st’s resurrection con- 
ones faith, as it did in the case of the disciples. 

differ7fmm LU ? era r S - nGed t0 understand that Christianity 
not mew gl ° nS m that the God of Christianity did 

wfraTf 7 ngage ln Cod-talk, but backed up His claims 

heve t^t y r ^ aCtS ’ Why? So that p cople might be- 
ieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God (cf John20-3N 

SSI 1 ? ?r ch ,ess not °" ,y 

unbibSl ° nSlaUghts of pagan thou g b t- but is also 

The Biblical Heritage for Apologetics 

defen<ff^^ L ^! When the apol °getic method is used to 
efend God s truth, individuals in Lutheran circles think it 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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IS unbiblical or sinful. Some even think • 
of faith, which they see as divorced tom knn^ a reallty 
a statement by Dr. Alvin Rovn^cc t 7 1 knowled ge. Note 
in ary, St. Paul, Minnesota)- “To k J pres . ldent of Luther Sem- 
believe; to believe is notthe sameT/t ”57 the Same as to 
you know something, you no loneer tC> k ?° W ‘ In faCt ’ if 
(■ Arena-One , I, January, 1967, 4). g need t0 beIieve it” 

‘ n * he Blbte “1 1" the 
berg calls “blissful gullibility ® (WsSSTSf p f ^ Pannen - 
or what Montgomery terms ^ , Revelation, 138), 

of erroneous understanding of fidtiTthaX'”? * iS thiS k ’ nd 
professors to say: “I findno nrnhi^ ■ ads even coUe S e 
evolutionary propositions that are atonrH macro- 

cal account of creation because thf,?. Ce Wlth the BibIi ‘ 

,f aith’ account while the former is basedn^ atheolo S icaI or 
edge.” based on scientific knowl- 

They used all the evidence at t0 factuaI knowledge, 

to accept Christ as Lord and SavS TV t0 bring p60ple 
the Greeks to the historical fact of Ch ^ m Athens Pointed 
17). To King Agrippa he saS? 5^* St ? resurrecti °n (Acts 
• for I am persuaded that none of f7 ng k " ows these things 
his notice, for this thing was not done hmgS h3S escaped 
And what did he do when u * a corn er” (Acts 26). 

effect, he said that if his report^Chrilt^ 16 C ° rinthians? In 
not sufficient, they could cheek f . Christs resurrection was 
*■*» too seen’,he 500 <**«* «*« 

Note also Peter! “We did nn t feiu 
when we made known unto you t°h7 C Gverly devised myths 
our Lord Jesus Christ hnt y U th ° power and coming of 
majesty” (II Peter Me) r we were eyewitnesses of his 

sented'hiiself X after hi U Ssstn a h ed: " T ° he pre ' 

ing to them during forty days » ( acST-3w°? 

535 £ ?2 r) 6 W ° rd " proop ’ 'vhic^Aristotle^used S (Prior 

which show that°the 'tos^*^' 68 ^ th ° New Testa ment 

was taught apologeticalt bv n 1 " 6 ! 8386 the early ChUrch 

In fact, not only the apostil butT t0 ^! labIe knowledge, 
empirical evidence. He told John 7, J d US Iiimself P° ln ted to 
tell John what you hear nin J h Baptlst ’ s men: “Go and 
and the lame walk lepers arT ° bl ‘? d receive their si S ht 
and the dead are raised " " nd if and the deaf hear > 
preached to them" (Matt n-4 5 ) ^ P °° r vl™ g °° d n6WS 
today’s theologians whoin W Unhke S ° many of 

“Go and tell John tohal e M M ^ 

with Thomas who demanded 7 d .Y. hat dld Jesus do 

resurrection? Did He sav- , <7 pinca! verification of Christ’s 
evidence ‘for that 77 m , Tbomas - y°u cannot have such 

.to ,orth ”•° f 

C onclusion 

to™^ - PaSt ° rS and , teachers must be careful not 
urmture of Christianity into water-tight com- 

anit^L nt no? y de eaC a ng aS 111011811 the truthfu Iness of Christi- 
y is not dependent on reliable knowledge To do so mav 

t a tt ,to “tTV 0 pro “ ct tScES 

Proa 1 * ! a , meaningless religion. Such an ap- 

frorn Other ref makes ,. lt pos3ible t0 distinguish Christianity 
from other rehg.ons, whose “faith” and “god-talk” have no 


empirical, historical referents from which man can reliably 
infer the existence of God and His love. 

How much of the misbelief and unbelief of today’s Luther- 
ns, as shown by A Study, is because of the lack of apolo- 
ge ics in Lutheran preaching and teaching? This writer is 
convinced that the use of apologetics would produce a more 
T Vlg0 ™ us Christian faith than what one generally finds today. 
In addition, two other effects are bound to occur. 

Pastors and teachers would be forced to do more in-depth 
studying. One cannot defend the Christian teachings by re¬ 
sorting to theological cliches or by making authoritarian-like 
pronouncements in the pulpit or classroom. Both the defenses 
and the attacks (the pros and the cons) must be understood 
well. This requires hard and studious labor. 

The use of apologetics would make the manner of teaching 
and preaching in Synod more in tune with that of the apostles, 
one of whom commanded Christians: “Always be prepared 
to make a defense to anyone who calls you to account for 
the hope that is in you . . .” (I Peter 3:15). But for this to 
happen, Synod’s Colleges and Seminaries will first have to 
offer and teach courses in Christian apologetics. At the 
moment not one of its institutions of higher learning has a 
single course in apologetics. Not to teach and preach apolo¬ 
getically is to invite an anemic Christianity. It is also to 
rob Christians of highly beneficial antibodies so necessary 
in combating the viruses of misbelief and unbelief, which 
(as seen in A Study) have already gained a strong foothold 
among Lutherans. 

May the findings in A Study of Generations lead Synod’s 
faithful to recognize the urgent need and the Biblical heritage 
for apologetics in declaring the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
time to begin is now! 

Dr. Alvin J. Schmidt 
Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebraska 

Occasional Papers 

A special collection of scholarly essays on the Historical- 
Critical Method and its meaning for Bible interpretation has 
been published by Affirm. Copies of Occasional Papers have 
been mailed to all pastors and a selected group of laymen. 
We will be happy to mail to you also this invaluable analy¬ 
sis of Bible interpretation on a first-come, first-served basis, 
as long as the supply lasts. Individual copies are $1.00 each, 
and in bulk orders of 5 or more copies mailed to the same 
address they are 50 cents each. Send all orders with check 
or money order to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 

Letter. .. (Continued from Page 3) 

I think you will get some idea as to the phenomenon we are 
dealing with. 

I could go on with more examples. But these two will do 
for the moment. They will help, I think, in giving you some 
inkling of how utterly corrupt the administration of the 
Seminary has become. 

Cordially, 

(signed) Martin 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann 
Nairobi University 
P.O. Box 3097 
^ Nairobi, Kenya 
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10 Commandments . . . (Continued from Page 6) 

Another group of scholars employing the Historical-Critical 
Method admits that a number of the prohibitions, such as that 
forbidding murder, adultery and theft, are found in earlier 
law codes, discovered as a result of Near Eastern archaeology, 
are therefore earlier than those in Exodus 20, and materials in 
this chapter must have consequently been borrowed by the 
Hebrews. Yet another group of scholars asserts that the 
present form of the Decalogue as found in both Exodus and 
Deuteronomy does not represent the original form as once 
given to Israel. It is the contention of these scholars that 
the Ten Commandments all must be short and be written 
in a certain style and that what we possess today in the 
Bible is an expended form and thus we are no longer able to 
cite the Ten Commandments in their original form. These 
interpretations all question the reliability of the Biblical text 
and reject the assertion that God spoke all the words given 
in Exod. 20:1-17. The proponents of the Historical-Critical 
Method by the use of different types of criticism, such as 
radical literary, form criticism and redaction criticism, all 
employed by the scholars briefly referred to in this article, are 
able to either reject or explain away one clear Scriptural 
statement after the other. 

A. comparison of the two accounts of the Ten Command¬ 
ments reveals some minor differences. The most pronounced 
is the reason for keeping the Sabbath day. In Exod. 20:11 the 
reason given for observing the Sabbath is that God rested on 
the seventh day from His creative activity and hallowed it 
for this reason. According to Deut. 5:15 the motivation was 
the fact that God provided deliverance of Israel after 430 
years of Egyptian bondage. It is claimed by the proponents 
of the Historical-Critical Method that this alleged discrepancy 
is because of different traditions that were circulating in the 
northern and southern kingdoms, one found in “E” and the 
other in “D.” In answer to this Dr. Arndt wrote in his book, 
Does the Bible Contradict Itsel/?: “The simple explanation is 
that God gave this commandment for several reasons, and 
on one occasion the one is named, on the other occasion the 
other. Similarly I may say to some one, Believe in Jesus 
because He is the true God; at another time I may say to him, 
believe in Jesus because He is the only Redeemer. No fair- 
minded person can maintain that I am contradicting myself 
in this case, for I am not denying the second time what I 
said the first time, but simply giving an additional reason’ 
(p. 89). 

The rejection of the God-given character of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments has led Lutheran Old Testament scholars to claim 
that these commandments were only for the Jews and are 
no longer applicable today. Although ancient Jewish society 
adopted these laws as useful and normative for their day, 
this does not necessitate, it is claimed, that a commandment 
like the Sixth Commandment must be obeyed today, thus 
opening the doors for sexual promiscuity and the new 
morality. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 


Special Cassette Available 
A special cassette on the uniqueness of the Missouri Synod 
is being offered to convention delegates and Affirm readers. 
The cassette by Dr. J. A. O. Preus, President of the Missouri 
Synod, is available to delegates without charge and to a 1 
others for $2.00 each from Mr. Alfred H. Tessmann, 13761 
Joyce Drive, Largo, Florida 33540. 


Polarization . . . (Continued from Page 7) 

demanded the public confession of faith in Him or else He 
would refuse to recognize neutralists on Judgment Day. A 
believer must allow no one to stand between himself and the 
Christ. He who loves father or mother, son or daughter more 
than Him, our Lord and Savior, is unworthy of eternal life. 

The charge of St. Paul to Timothy still stands—II Tim. 
4:1-5. We have seen the time “when people will not endure 
sound teaching, but having itching ears they will accumulate 
for themselves teachers to suit their likings, and wi turn 
away from listening to the truth and wander into myths,” 
The apostolic warning in II Pet. 1:20-2:3 must be heard 
in the full force of direct application to our condition. It is 
surely a form of total polarization. Can faithful Christians 
in good conscience do less? 

Until There Is Peace Again in the 
Household of Faith 


1? OLARIZATION must continue as long as Christians 
—pastors and people—are deceived by teachers into believ¬ 
ing that historical criticism is not governed by merely rational 
standards of knowledge. 

Polarization is needed to show our Christian people and 
their pastors “that no prophesy of Scripture is a matter ot 


one’s own interpretation.” 

Polarization must continue in Synod until the propaganda 
of the schismatics regarding the historical-critical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures has been fully exposed to public view 
among our people. 

Polarization must lead our membership to treasure the first 
“object” of Synod (Constitution, Art. Ill) so highly that they 
will spare nothing to overcome and to eliminate the doctrinal 

scandal among us. , 

Dr. Richard H. Klann 

Concordia Seminary' 

04 - T /Miin A/Ti cpoiiri 


Copies Available 

The March, 1973 issue of The Springfielder , theological 
journal of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, contains several 
articles which deal with problems troubling Synod today. 
One article gives an overview of the Historical-Critical Meth¬ 
od and considers the legitimacy of its use in interpreting the 
Scriptures. Another provides an explanation and evalua 
tion of redaction criticism (one of the investigative method 
ologies of the Historical-Critical Method). Anothei treats 
the Law-Gospel principle as used in Biblical interpretation in 
our day and in our circles. Further insights into the currently 
controverted issues will be provided in the June issue ot 
The Springfielder. Delegates to the New Orleans synodical 
convention this July may be particularly interested in con¬ 
sulting The Springfielder’s March and June issues, in older 
to gain a deeper understanding of matters considerably de¬ 
bated in the church at the present time. The pastors of 
Synod, who receive The Springfielder , may be willing to 
share their copies with concerned members of their congre 
gations. A limited number of copies of both issues of 1 ht 
Springfielder will be available (at $1.00 each) from the Con 
cordia Seminary Business Office, Concordia Court, Spring- 
field, Illinois 62702. 

Crossroads Endorsements 
As Affirm goes to press this month, it is reported that a 
total of 259,282 individuals and congregations have endorsed 
the Statement. Since its signers put the Crossroads letter 
into the mails after the first of the year, there have been an 
average of 15,000 endorsements a week. 
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Xjjfin, beneath each of these are listed antithesis, contents 
which have been contaminated by liquid from the human 
red son ‘vat’. This helps us recognize the impure, the diluted 

cogent. 

ATELY another official document has been presented 
w jpch for the first time starts to let us sample the contents 
fropa the bottles on the shelves of the Seminary profs in St. 
Lopis. This was prepared by them, willingly, and bears 
th e l r s t am P of endorsement. Read “Faithful to Our Calling 
Faithful to Our Lord,” Part I. Read it carefully. Read it 
thoroughly. Then ask yourself a question: “What ‘vat’ 
wefe the y drawing from?” Did their bottle labeled ‘creation’ 
cord e from Scripture, or reason? How about inspiration, or- 
i g i n al sin, the complete work of the Holy Spirit? Be honest, 
whpt does the ‘liquid’ taste like? 

■•What difference does this make?” you might ask. “These 
terrP s have nothing to do with the Gospel.” Do you really 
believe that? Don’t forget, one of the bottles up on that 
shelf is labeled ‘Gospel’; and he who starts sampling from 
the reason vat’ eventually starts diluting the Gospel content. 
The veI Y P ri de and desire which led him to the reason ‘vat’ 
w iU continue to drive him until all the bottles are affected. 
Loo1< at history, the evidence is clear. And don’t forget— 
only the pure Gospel brings life. Contamination always re¬ 
sult in eternal death to those who receive it. 

Syno wi iave a choice when it meets in New Orleans. 
Thefe you will have an opportunity to decide which set of 
■bottles you want We cannot have both and restore peace 
and harmony. Either you will decide to have a Lutheran case 
of bottles whose contents are drawn from Scripture or else 
you will choose to substitute a case of bottles filled with 
^ Ut t d rnhw, nin m eSS contents ‘ You cannot hide your head. 

ride tT. f n ? t eva P° ra te and go away. You cannot 
even ride the fence! A vote for one is a vote against the 
othef- 

•S iC J 7 m U b f The ^ture of Synod, humanly speaking, 

will pe determined by your answer 

Richard G. Korthals 
Lay Evangelist 
Arcadia, Michigan 


Editorial Policy 

While the articles in Affirm with their applications to co ¬ 
temporary events re st on Biblical truths, they do not neces 
sanly m «dl their details represent the views of The Ed dona' 
Group. Any divergence of opinion, however, falls within 
latitude allowed by Article II of the Constitution ot 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

Fof Affirm is unashamedly dedicated to preserving. 
grace, Missouri’s priceless theological heritage, based ° n have 
Word and set forth in the Book of Concord, as b0 J h t 
been commonly understood in Missouri until the most 
times- 


Contributions have 

With their generous support many of its fnen 
made the publication of Affirm possible. . y 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing 
amount to: 
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Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 


Book Review: 

How Dependable 
Is the Bible? 

Raumond F. Surburg, How Dependable Is the Bible? 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincolt Holman, 1972). 

204 pages. Cloth , 

C HRISTIANITY Today, March 2, 1973 devoted virtually 
of i ts pages to summarizing, according to various cate- 
i “Significant Books of 1972.” Standing next to first 
g0r the sectfon on “The Bible as a Whole” was Dr. Raymond 
c h rnfm-s fa frequent contributor to Affirm and Professor 
F : Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Illinois) book 
o^he Bible’s reliability. Here’s Christianity Today’s assess- 

fflent: Ravmond F. Surburg in HOW DEPENDABLE IS 
the BIBLE? (Holman) traces the history of criticism 
T . HE 5! nart of the Scripture, and briefly defends an 
ponton for each subject covered. The book 
Refill because, though written for laymen, it con- 
mins a weak of scholarly data in a form that will 
£ palatable to the average Christian layman. 

really need be added to encourage the reader 
Little mor ^ at aU intereste d in knowing what’s 

to get the d >. cal studies today . A i ot of important in¬ 
going on in . packe d between the covers: chapters 

biblical criticism, Old and New Testament; the history 
on ? mtorical-critical technique (particularly the adverse 
of the his effects), also in connection with the Biblical 
tendencies atjon ’ and inS pi ra tion; the unassailable re- 

C °u C rf tS nf the Biblical text; the historicity of Old Testament 
liability m prophecies I the New Testament Gospels and 

content a Alm0St anyt hing you want to know about 
air criticism’s attack on the Bible—all the facts, leading 
, trends, without getting bogged down in endless 

spokes_ > lajd Qut for easy rea ch. Dr. Surburg has 

d f!d S through countless details for you and drawn things 
r Pther in easy-to-get-at chapters. His book, thus, is an 
nl mble tool and guide for gaining competence in the 
' n ,‘! f B iblical studies. It fills a much needed niche in the 
nnfemDorary struggle within Christianity (also within our 
n svnod) for Biblical controls in theology, concluding with 
°7 affirmative punch in support of God’s inspired Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. (Available through Concordia Seminary Bookstore, 
sorinafield, Illinois.) 

bpr B The Rev. E. F. Klug, M.A. 

Concordia Seminnrv 


Doctrinal Concerns Program 

The Doctrinal Concerns Program has been organized and is 
active in every District of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod according to Mr. C. A. Swanson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
co-chairman of the DCP. Mr. Henry Hilst of Mason City, 
Illinois, serves also as co-chairman. They were chosen by 
the DCP Steering Committee, consisting of the following: 
Mr. A. H. Wippermann, Topeka, Kans.; The Rev. W. J. Sohns, 
Broomfield, Colo.; Mr. Ed Scott, Denver, Colo.; Dr. Robert 
Preus, Clayton, Mo.; Mr. G. Robert Murphy, Gretna, La.; 
Mr. David Gaertz, St. Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada; and Mr. 
Larry Brown, Southgate, Mich. 
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resolved T 0un< ;ii °f Presidents said nothing. When th 
Council of \ evaluate the faculty's statements of fa* 
All of l P f dents requested that the CTCR not 
U P two of rrT d ° es "bring up a question.” In fact, 1 
tions Tho, F bey are honest, fair, and importan 

First l h rVQ answ ers. The questions: 

Second , iS seminar y President Tietjen afraid t 
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The Rev. Ewald J. Otto 
Our Redeemer Lutheran 
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“I believed. 
and therefore have 
I spoken" 
2 Cor. 4:13 


e stions And Answers For Laymen And Laywomen 


Missouri Synod Issues for New Orleans 


L ^hat 

A/,- <lUi sonl<i of the issues facini 

,n 0un «t New (Means’ 

^xiore ‘iv 

inajoj. () '//' man . v issues but among th< 
f'astofs n -\ iS ar ° ^ lc ordination of women 
ioiowi,',,’ n W to interpret the Bible, anti 
church U)(I ’ S authority or will in the 

, 2 . ^ 

l)l ' en , ^ the issues just political squab- 

Tm S e tween church leaders looking for 
Poicerf 

is denomination or group of churches 
i lave its politics, since every 
has' IZa ii°n, including our own families, 
off- Political structure. Many synodical 
J,Ut ni V vil1 he elected at New Orleans, 
the ° e ii°n procedures should not obseuie 
eonp leaUy basic or theological problems 
Missouri. 


Uen’t theological problems the job °f 
the clergy? 


V 


e *> they are, but all Christian*i jj 
* ( u ty to know what their P a ^ uI ‘ l . 
lUrch teaches and then to accept >t o 
approve of it. Luther assertecth 
>s teaching about the universal P 1 , } . 

a!I believers. Anyhow, seinma 
a>s have a way of becoming I 
congregations very quickly • 

What problems will conf ront our church 
’here are many answers toOhm ^ 


here are many answ tors might 

ordination of '' va,na ” c eve n now we 
he first problem bc c ‘ eon( i U ct- 

see women in P aS . a ot j u;r Lutheran 
church services con g r egations 

)ds. For many - . . eVer happens in 

will be a shock u 
church services. 


5. Should me oppose women pastors be¬ 
cause it shocks our members? 

Xo, this is not the reason. The reason 
is that God forbids women in regular wor¬ 
ship services to teach and exercise reli¬ 
gious authority over men. 

6. Isn’t this really the opinion of St. Paul, 
who might have been a child of his 
times and an anti-feminist? 

This is not really St. Paul’s opinion. 
He said he was taught it by Jesus. The 
teaching against women pastors according 
to St. Paul goes back to the creation of 
the man before the woman (Genesis 2) 
and to the Fall into sin where Adam is held 
accountable for allowing Eve take control 
(Genesis 3). It is absurd to say that St. 
Paul was against women. Both Jesus and 
St. Paul taught that men and women were 
co-heirs of salvation equally. 

7. Don’t the Gospels say that women 
“ministered” to Jesus? 

All followers of Jesus ministered to Him 
and we must too. But the word “minister” 
in the Gospels does not mean pastor as it 
sometimes does today. The Bible never 
speaks of women pastors. All Christians 
are “ministers” because they serve Jesus, 
but all ministers are not pastors. God has 
restricted the pastoral office to men 
trained in the Bible and who can teach 
and preach. 

8. Aren’t all Christians equal? 

The New Testament teaches that those 
who believe equally share in salvation, but 
equality in faith does not mean each has 
the right to perform any tasks he wants. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Questions. . . (Continued from Page 1) 

Children may not exercise their parent’s rights. Men and 
women have duties and rights which may not be inter¬ 
changed. 

9. What about women parochial and Sunday school 
school teachers, deaconesses, and evangelism 
callers? 

Women may assume most public offices in the church— 
even as Synod and District administrators—but may not be¬ 
come supervisors—pastors—over churches or groups of 
churches. They may teach children and may even teach men 
privately as Priscilla did in the Book of Acts. They can have 
roles in the public worship services, but they are not allowed 
by God to preach and supervise at the Lord’s Supper. 

10. Is the problem of women pastors the most im¬ 
portant? 

It is the easiest to understand, but behind this problem and 
others is the really important one— interpreting the Bible! 

11. Don’t we Lutherans allow freedom in interpret¬ 
ing the Bible? 

Yes, every Christian must freely come to his own conclu¬ 
sions and should not be forced to certain interpretations by 
church authority against his will, as the pope tried to force 
people in Luther’s day. This does not mean that Lutherans 
allow any and all interpretations of the Bible. Luther did 
not accept the idea that bread and wine only represented 
Jesus’ body and blood. Our Lutheran Confessions contain 
what interpretations we accept and reject. These are to be 
willingly accepted. Those who do not accept them are not 
to be called Lutherans. 

12. What is one of the big problems in interpreting 
or understanding the Bible in the Missouri Syn¬ 
od today? 

It is a very simple one: Do we have to affirm that what the 
Bible reports as having actually happened did in fact happen? 

Let’s have an example. The one which everyone talks 
about is Adam and Eve. Did Adam and Eve live as real 
persons in history or do we have in Genesis 3 a story about 
how every man is in the predicament of sin and is saved by 
God. 

13. Isn’t Genesis 3 a story of sin and salvation? 
Yes, but this account of sin and salvation is really de¬ 
pendent on there being two real historical persons, Adam and 
Eve. 

14. There are many stories in the Bible which did 
not happen in history. What about the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son or the Parables? 

Jesus told these stories as illustrations or to answer peo¬ 
ple’s questions or teach them truths about Himself and 
heaven. But the accounts of crossing the Red Sea, the 
Virgin Birth, Jesus’ walking on water, or even the Resur¬ 
rection are not mere illustrations. Jesus was actually born 
of a virgin, walked on water, rose from the dead. 

15. I)o pastors who doubt some of the Bible’s his¬ 
tory hold to Christian doctrine? 

Strange as it might seem, they do make this claim. They 
say that they can doubt some of the history in the Bible and 
still believe the Bible’s doctrine as taught in the Lutheran 
Confessions. 

19. Aren’t Lutherans, people who hold to the Lu¬ 
theran Confessions? 

To be Lutheran or Christian it is not enough simply to 
hold to a set of abstract doctrine, whether Lutheran or other¬ 
wise. 


17. Is this to deny that Lutherans demand doctri¬ 
nal commitment? 

Lutherans, indeed all true Christians, hold to a set of 
doctrines, like the Apostles Creed or the Small Catechism, 
but much more basic to Christian faith is that we hold that 
what the Bible reports as. having happened did in fact hap¬ 
pen. The truth of doctrine is based in part upon historical 
happenings as recorded in the Bible. 

18. Isn’t this really a modern philosophical prob¬ 
lem? 

Yes, but it is a problem that also confronted the apostles 
of Jesus. An example: John wrote his Gospel when some 
Christians were denying that God became a human being. 
We call this the Incarnation. They denied the Resurrection 
also. For this reason John wrote so deliberately: “THE 
WORD WAS MADE FLESH.” John tells us that after the 
Resurrection Jesus dared to ask Thomas to put his fingers 
into the wounds made on the cross. John is saying loud and 
clear: IT DID HAPPEN. 

19. Do we then only have to hold the Incarnation 
and Resurrection as real happenings in space 
and time and in our history? 

Incarnation and Resurrection are the real important steps 
in God’s plan of salvation recorded in the Bible, but Chris¬ 
tians will want to hold to all of God’s actions in history as- 
having really happened. 

20. What are some of these other actions? 

Whatever the Bible records as having happened did in 

fact happen whether or not it was common occurrence or 
a miracle. The Flood is just as true as Solomon’s building 
a temple. The Virgin Birth of Jesus is just as historical as 
Caesar’s decree. The Bible’s history is just as much history 
as what has happened in American history. 

21. Does this mean that we cannot doubt any of 
these happenings in the Bible? 

That’s right! We cannot doubt them and still call our¬ 
selves faithful disciples of Jesus. We may question the 
“why” and “wherefore” of what God did in a historical 
event, but we dare not doubt or question the event as real 
or actual history, as the world understands history. 

22. What is this business of knowing God’s author¬ 
ity in the church? 

If there is a God, He must be the authority. Who doubts 
this? All confessing Christians accept God’s authority. The 
real difference between Christians is how we know God’s 
authority. Roman Catholics say the real authority is the 
church or pope. Some say the “faith experience” of be¬ 
lievers. Luther said the Bible. For him it was a clear book 
given by God through prophets and apostles. 

23. Well, what’s the problem in Missouri today? 
Not everyone understands the problem, but there are two 

easy-to-recognize groups who differ with each other. One 
group says the Bible is the authority and they are called 
“Fundamentalists.” The other group says the Gospel is the 
authority and they are called “Gospel Reductionists.” The 
first group likes to be called “conservatives” and the second, 
“moderates.” But let’s not argue about names. 

21. This is a little confusing because I accept the 
Bible and the Gospel. Can you give me an illus¬ 
tration? 

Let’s use the ordination of women pastors, since we have 
referred to it above. Those who assert the Bible’s authority 
agree with St. Paul that no woman should regularly lead 
church services as a pastor docs. Those who assert the 
Gospel’s authority find nothing in the Gospel about women 
pastors at all, so they allow the practice. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Wherein Does The Historical-Critical Method Differ 
From The Historical-Grammatical Method? 


The Historical-Critical Method (hereafter referred to 
as HCM) is not the same as the Historical-Grammatical 
Method (hereafter referred to as HGM), even though both 
methods have some features in common. The very facts 
that historians of Biblical interpretation describe the origin 
of the HCM as occurring after the HGM and that major 
differences between the two methods are pointed out, these 
facts ought to make even the ordinary Bible reader and 
Christian realize that something serious is involved. Since 
theological professors and leaders in the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod insist that the HCM must now be employed 
by professors, teachers and pastors to do justice to the 
Biblical text, this fact raises the question for members and 
pastors alike, namely: Why are the men assigned with the 
preparation of pastors and teachers for the synod instructed 
to forsake the interpretative methodology that was employed 
by Luther (in the Small and Large Catechisms, the Smalcald 
Articles), by Melanchthon (in the Augsburg Confession and 
the Apology of the Augsburg Confession), by the authors 
of the Formula of Concord, by outstanding Lutheran theo¬ 
logians living during the nearly four hundred years that have 
elapsed since the adoption of the Book of Concord in 1580? 
Furthermore, the founding fathers of the LC-MS rejected 
rationalism and anti-Christian philosophies, controlling pre¬ 
suppositions of the HCM, while the use of the HGM is evi¬ 
dent in the doctrinal essays of the three volumes of The 
Abiding Word (1946-47), which set forth the doctrinal posi¬ 
tion of the LC-MS at its centennial. Many articles in The 
Lutheran Cyclopedia (Concordia, 1954) also employ the HGM; 
articles in the latter repudiate what is involved in the use 
of the HCM. 

What are the implications for the future spiritual life of 
Synod, if this new system of Biblical interpretation is pursued, 
advocated and defended? 

According to Protestant interpreters, who have employed 
the HGM and have developed the method fully, the follow¬ 
ing may be said to be the essential components of the HGM: 

1. Determining the text. 

2. Taking note of the literary form of a passage. 

3. Ascertaining the historical situation. 

4. Grasping the meaning which the Holy Spirit intended 
a text to have for the original authors and readers (The 
New Testament often helps the readers, in fact sometimes 
determines the meaning of an Old Testament text). 

5. Understanding the passage in the light out of which it 
emerged. 

These are the elements of the HGM according to M. 
Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics; L. Fuerbringer, Biblical Herm¬ 
eneutics, B. Ramm, Protestant Biblical Interpretation; L. Berk- 
hof, Principles of Biblical Interpretation; or A. B. Michelsen, 
Interpreting the Bible and other hermeneutical manuals. 

The Methodist professor, Terry, wrote many years ago 
in describing the practitioner of the HGM as doing the o 
lowing: 

He will master the language of the writer, the 
particular dialect used, and his peculiar style and 
the manner of expression. He will inquire into the 
circumstances under which he wrote, the manners 
and customs of the age, and the purpose or object 


which he had in view. He has a right to assume 
that no sensible author will be inconsistent with 
himself, or seek to bewilder and mislead the reader 
(p. 70).’ 

The fundamental approach of the HGM is to gather from 
the Bible itself the precise meaning which the inspired 
authors have recorded. The same principles, the same gram¬ 
matical processes that are employed by those who endeavor 
to understand a human writing are utilized by proponents 

the HGM The Biblical interpreter does not try to prove 
or disprove what the text asserts out accepts the text as 
clearly setting forth what God would have His creatures 
accept and not to question or reject teachings and truths 
Hrat appear not to be acceptable to human reason or are 
not palatable to the whims or fads of a given time period. 

In the discussion of the HCM honesty requires that this 
method should be set forth as its originators have conceived 
memuu » present proponents use and de- 

? n „d 7Z C—n on Theology and Church Relations' 

A Lu heron Stance toward Biblical Studies, published in 1966, 

L fnv respects a very fine and useful document, has puz- 
in many P , by the fact, that while listing the 

Zled man ^nen s oTthe hJm, it proceeds to call them the 
M ^characterization that is inadequate as setting forth 
HaUy what is involved in using what is a very complex 

methodology. 

The practitioners of the HCM approach the Bible with 

different presuppositions than those used by the HGM. Pre- 
diftereni pi vv determine how a method is used 

and P na urally its outcomes. The users of the HGM have 
ana naiu j as the in spired, inerrant and in- 

r'd-He wordUrfGod. Because ultimately the Holy Spirit was 
the' author of the Bible's 66 books, it has been the cou.ic- 
the iTLnric Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, and var- 

• K>n Protestant denominations that the Holy Scriptures are 
STK- from all other books and from fhe 
sacred scriptures of other religions The inerrancy of Scr.p- 
U w affirmed by Luther, the Lutheran Confessions 
r,:%rsff™Si d bythe LC-MS in synodically-adopted 
doctrinal resolutions. A Bible replete with errors, mistakes, 
contradictions and ethical misrepresentations is not con¬ 
sent with a Scriptures, described by Paul as “God-spirated," 
or “God-breathed.” 

It IS the claim of the HCM proponents that scientific 
pxeaesis was only possible when the doctrine of verbal and 
plenary inspiration was surrendered. Not only the Bible’s 
verbal and plenary inspiration are repudiated by the users 
of the HCM, but they have also attacked the Biblical canon, 
and are not only willing to recognize the Apocrypha as 
Word of God but go so far as to contend that any writing, 
ancient or modern, that enables men to be motivated to 
lead better moral and spiritual lives is inspired. Scholars 
are speaking about the pronouncements of church groups 
as inspired, even though the latter may reach conclusions 
that are contradictory to the revealed, written Word of God. 

The term “historical-critical” is very instructive. The 
HCM has espoused a new view of history, one that holds to 
a closed universe and interprets events according to criteria 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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New Orleans: Hour of Decision 


St. PAUL has nothing on the 1,000 or so men and 
women who are delegates to the New Orleans Convention. 
They echo his words, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 
as they contemplate the Convention Workbook (the “gold 
book”) with its 477 pages of reports and proposed resolu¬ 
tions. 

So the delegates pray. But they also do their homework. 
For they know that in many areas New Orleans will be 
an “hour of decision.” How they vote on various issues 
will chart Missouri’s course for years to come; indeed, may 
well decide Synod’s very existence. 

Not the least of the decisions which can no longer be 
postponed is one which concerns the relation of the Council 
of Presidents (the presidents of the 41 districts) to the Presi¬ 
dent of Synod, and the powers and functions of both. The 
gold book has at least 47 overtures which speak directly 
to this question. 

Let’s get at the problem by starting with what Synod 
itself has said about the Council of Presidents and its area 
of responsibility. The Synodical Handbook (3.41) says “Each 
District President . . . represents the Synod in his respective 
territory. He shall therefore periodically report to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Synod, and the President of the Synod shall meet 
with the District Presidents at least once a year for the 
purpose of counseling together regarding the work of the 
Synod. Article XII states that the District Presidents shall 
,, cc ' tc> !*■ tbat a " resolutions of the Synod which concern 
t e istricts are made known to the Districts and are carried 
oat )y . them; ’’ , and they shall “Submit an annual report 
o their administration to the President of the Synod and, 
in general, permit him to obtain all necessary insight into 
their official activities as District Presidents.” 


HE function of the Council of Presidents is thus given 
tv f e - n ? r ^ tCr , ms ’ but the lan guage and intent is clear. The 
, IS / 1C r T ,, res ’dents are to be the arm of the Synodical Presi- 
en . ey are to counsel with him. Then they are to take 
home, carry out, and report back. 

That the present Council of Presidents has violated this 
intent is abundantly clear. For a long list of particulars 
r tb ® aelegate may consult Overture 5-76A (Workbook, pp. 
232-233) and Overture 3-159 (p. 156) from the Board of 
Directors of the Montana District. 

The Council’s failures have been both by omission and 
commission. It has repeatedly injected itself into the Synodi¬ 
cal President’s supervision of doctrine at the St. Louis Sem¬ 
inary and into the Commission on Theology and Church 
Relation’s work of evaluating doctrinal statements coming 
rom the faculty, to name but two major areas of interfer¬ 
ence. 

On the omission side, it repeatedly has refused to defend 
the President of Synod. When the President of the St. Louis 
Seminary, speaking before the Council, labeled the Synodical 
President's theology “sub-Biblical and un-Lutheran," the lat- 
ter properly and promptly asked that this charge either be 
substantiated or retracted. Amazingly, the Council did noth¬ 
ing. In effect by its silence it allowed the charges to stand. 
Again, at another meeting, the Council was unwilling to 
adopt the simple statement that it found “nothing contrary 
to Scripture and the Confessions in the doctrinal content of 
A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles ”, 
This, despite the fact that the CTCR, Synod’s top doctrinal 
commission, has evaluated Dr. Preus’ Statement and found 
it doctrinally sound. 


It IS, indeed, a long and undisputed list of e ■ 
which shows that the Council of Presidents has botT^lel 
to support the Synodical President and brashly has ' t ed 
areas of activity clearly assigned by Synod to oth ^ 
missions, committees and individuals. " a u ’ 

One is not surprised, therefore, to find in the Co 
Workbook at least 33 overtures taking the Council of Presi 
dents to task. These proposed resolutions range fro fairly 
mild ones calling upon the Council to mind its own sv H" il 
ly-designed business to strongly worded requests that'synod 
“reprimand” and “censure” the Council. There are overtures 
calling for a strengthening of the Synodical President’shand. 
One even asks that we follow the ALC in giving the Sv lical 
President the power to dismiss District Presidents from office 

All of this one would expect as a concerned response to 
the obvious invasion of the Synodical President’s functions 
by a Council of Presidents which unabashedly seeks more 
power. 

But the delegates should know and be forewarned that 
there are those who uphold the Council of Presidents and 
want this shared power (collegiality) legitimatized. There are 
eight overtures asking, in effect, that the Council of presi¬ 
dents’ position be made equal to or even superior to that 
of the Synodical President. 

Whether this attitude stems from the current fad and mis¬ 
taken idea that somehow things are done better if more 
people get into the act, or from a desire to negate the con¬ 
servative stand of the present Synodical President is not 
for us to say. 

Whatever the reasons behind these moves, if they were 
to succeed, the result would be an open door to increased 
doctrinal indifference, as well as a guarantee of administra¬ 
tive chaos. 

The Rev. Ewald J. otto, Pastor 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Quincy, Illinois 

Occasional Papers 

A special collection of scholarly essays on the Historical- 
Critical Method and its meaning for Bible interpretation has 
been published by Affirm. Copies of Occasional Papers have 
been mailed to all pastors and a selected group of laymen. 
We will be happy to mail to you also this invaluable analy¬ 
sis of Bible interpretation on a first-come, first-served basis, 
as long as the supply lasts. Individual copies are $1.00 each 
and in bulk orders of 5 or more copies mailed to the same 
address they are 50 cents each. Send all orders with check 
or money order to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 

Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have 
made the publication of Affirm possible. 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
amount to: 

Affirm 

Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 
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DACK in 1966, Hugh J. Schonfeld published his sensa¬ 
tional The Passover Plot, presenting supposed detailed evi¬ 
dence from the Bible and the Dead Sea Scrolls to prove 
"Jesus planned his own arrest, crucifixion and resurrection, 
■hat he arranged to be drugged on the cross, simulating 
death so that He could later be safely removed and thus 
tear out the Messianic prophecies.” 

While Dr. Schonfeld does not question the existence of 
lie historical Jesus, he rejects all that is “unscientific and 
supernatural” filling every gap in historical knowledge with 
ijie most rational assumption. 

Today also many Lutheran theologians agree with the 
spirit and content of the Passover Plot. Using the prevailing, 
i/jpular Historical-Critical Method as basic principles for 
ijible interpretation, the Creation account, the Biblical his- 
:ory of Adam and Eve and of the children of Israel, the 
srtdicted Virgin-Birth of Christ, all the New Testament 
miracles of Jesus are dismissed/ thereby destroying the 
credibility of “God-breathed” Holy Scripture. 

While all liberal (moderate) scholars may not yet deny 
dip deity of Christ and the factuality of His historic resur- 
soiion, by consistently using the basic principles of the 
■accepted Historical-Critical Method of “demytholization,” 
i;ijy will be forced by the application of their own logic to 
( Ijo accept Dr. Schonfeld’s total destruction of the hope of 
nlvation in Jesus as the Son of the living God. 

AH this should alert and alarm Missouri to the fact that 
:i:o our current doctrinal difficulties involve more than a 
"icmpest-in-the teapot” disagreement between synodical per- 
Atialities. 

We should all be happy to learn that the majority of our 
A, Louis Seminary faculty in their “Affirmations of Faith” 
■cake a fitting confession to which all Christians agree. 

However, most unfortunately, they also side-step, side 
irjrk, ignore the major perplexity, by avoiding to make also 
Amite declarations on the main points at issue—which ulti- 
alilr touch the very heart of scriptural Confessional Luth- 
ranism and historical Christianity. 

BaSICALLY the essential differences between our cur- 
jit two theological camps is that President Preus, the 
Id-Finding Committee, our Commission on Theology and 
Liiurch Relations regard the Scriptures in their totality as a 
act revelation from God, holding that “God-breathed” 
Wiptureis an instrumental means God selected and provided 
•i reveal His will and purpose to mankind, and therefore is 
hi to be regarded as absolutely authoritative in every 
mt and inerrant in every detail. 

'/spite the use of traditonal terminology (“inspiration”), 

/ majority of the faculty does not agree that we dare not 
s aside even one word of Holy Writ. 

llih is evidenced in their statement in “Discussion Nine” 

I fe faculty statement, Faithful Witness (pgs. 39-42). They 

“redly state: 

As Lutherans, however we operate with pre¬ 
suppositions when we approach the Scriptures. 

These include: 

lj the centrality of the Gospel in the Scriptures; 

2) the distinction between the Law, which always 
accuses, and the Promise, which always assures; 

3) the Spirit gift of faith as the prerequisite to 


receive the Promise and obey the Commandments 
of God (p. 40). 

Fine. However, rather conspicuous by its absence from 
this list is also the all important, essential Scriptural and 
Lutheran presupposition that Scripture itself is an infallible 
revelation of God to man. 

On this most basic vital point our Lutheran Formula of 
Concord begins: 

We believe, teach, and confess that the prophetic 
and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments are the only rule and norm according to 
which all doctrines and teachers alike must be ap¬ 
praised and judged. (Tappert, p. 464). 

In Luther’s writings we have abundant evidence that he 
held God has revealed Himself infallibly in the Scriptures 
and that this revelation includes propositions and statements 
objectively, absolutely, true in themselves. According to 
Luther, the Gospel is the central doctrine of Scripture. At 
the same time he insists that the same Scripture also makes 
other assertions that are to be believed: 

Scripture makes the straight forward affirmation 
that the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Unpardon¬ 
able Sin are facts. There is nothing obscure or 
ambiguous about that. 

In “Discussion One” the faculty asserts God’s spokesmen 
speak “primarily to our faith rather than our intellect”— 
holding that the “holy men of God” could not present af¬ 
firmations that are both clear and factual? 

In “Discussion Two” the faculty does not regard Genesis 
2-3 as a statement—account of actual happenings, historical 
events, but suggest here we have poetic, dramatic literature, 
parables, “myths,” not to be taken literally, including the 
historical-critical conclusions that Adam and Eve are not 
“specific individuals.” 

In “Discussion Four” we must sense the faculty position 
that when we as Lutherans “engage in the theological enter¬ 
prise,” the faculty no longer wants to begin with the founda¬ 
tional Reformation “twin-truths” of Scripture alone, Christ- 
alone. Does not this giving up of Scripture alone for 
some other equally fundamental assumption imply that since 
the Scriptures can and do err, man himself must finally as¬ 
certain what is true and false, must decide what is to be¬ 
lieved, what is to be rejected? 

Obviously the faculty thereby refuses to accept “the as¬ 
sumption that the doctrine of Scriptural infallibility guaran¬ 
tees the validity of our theology or our interpretation of the 
Scriptures” (p. 20). 

In fact, its members plainly state that to do this “would 
not be Lutheran” (p. 20). 

Not Lutheran? 

As a simple matter of history and record, Luther and the 
Lutheran Confessions have assumed, taken for granted, in¬ 
spired Holy Scripture is inerrant, even as the church has 
always confessed together with Christ and the Apostles. 

Would JESUS direct us to the Scriptures without thereby 
also assuring us of the accuracy of the writers, who under 
the operation of the Spirit of all Truth produced the Sacred 
Scriptures? 

This is the position Walther, Pieper, Reu and others to- 
continued on Page 8) 
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which will not admit that history is “His-story.” The new 
concept of history will not brook interference from outside 
the universe and interprets historical happenings as to 
whether or not they conform to mechanistic laws. Thus 
miracles are impossible and the over one hundred miracles 
of the two Testaments are either rejected or reinterpreted. 

The second component is “critical” in HCM. This repre¬ 
sents the attitude of the HCM toward Biblical materials and 
contends that only those teachings and doctrines are to be 
taught that can reasonably be defended and that will not 
turn people off by being intellectually offensive. 

The supernatural, which pervades the entire Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation, is suspect according to the critical 
approach. This forces the abandonment of the Biblical doc¬ 
trine of revelation. That God gave direct communications 
to Adam, Noah, Abram, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David and 
many others and that this process went on till the end of 
the Apostolic period is considered impossible and, there¬ 
fore, assertions to this effect are not true according to the 


June A, l I 

*--- - --- - ^ j 

mentary Hypothesis, rejecting the Mosaic authorship of ; 
first five Old Testament books, postulated the ew ^ e gei j 
four different documents, known as J, E, D, an ^ ^ an d 
sources that were written separately between J ' Q t j,e 
450 B.C. These are supposed to have been WOVOn aCCO unts 
present Pentateuch and are full of contradictory gj v e 

about the same events, contain misinformation an ^ reConC ji- 

us differing theologies. This position is who y j s aiak 
able with an inerrant, infallible Scriptures. M uc gjbli' 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel is denied to these prophets. corn posite 
cal Old Testament books according to HCM ara the 

and contain later additions that were not spo en ; n g ve fSe 
writer whose name frequently is given in the op { 0 f 

of the book. The radical literary criticism tha ts a bo at 
the HCM refuses to accept New Testament sta e poetic 
the Mosaic authorship, the historicity of Jonah, g 2 , 16, 
character of Daniel, the Davidic authorship o s hip of 

32, 110. In the New Testament the Pauline a ^ j S the 
Ephesians, Titus, I and II Timothy is rejec e , p 0f . 
Petrine authorship of I and II Peter. The < ^ 0S ^, )tter s. 
trayed as contradicting each other on many 


HCM. The denial of direct revelations to wise men, prophets, 
apostles and evangelists results in a type of interpretation 
that will differ radically from the Bible’s own presentation. 

Predictions about the future of Israel and Judah, prophe¬ 
cies about the Messiah are found throughout the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Predictive prophecy is rejected by users of the HCM. 
Since man cannot know the future, human beings therefore 
are unable to know what will occur in ten, twenty, fifty or 
a hundred years. Thus all depictions in the Bible are writ¬ 
ten as futuristic must have occurred after the events that 
they announce; this is the usual method of interpreting 
^prophetic materials by the proponents of the HCM. 

T HE HCM is a combination method that is constantly 
changing and evolving. The HCM began in the days of the 
Enlightenment or Rationalism with the adoption of a radi¬ 
cal type of literary criticism. Most members of our con¬ 
gregations are not aware of the complexities of all that is 
involved in the employment of the HCM, Those who have 
honestly and adequately described the entire gamut of the 
types of criticism involved, have stated that the following 
types of criticism are employed: textual, form, redaction, 
tradition, and Sachkritik or content criticism. These various 
forms of criticism are utilized today in various ways when 
interpreting either the Old or New Testaments. 

Both the HGM and the HCM recognize the need for textual 
criticism, since the original writings (the autographs) are 
no longer available for consultation and, therefore, Biblical 
students are dependent on copies into which mistakes have 
crept, either unintentionally or intentionally. The science 
of textual criticism is legitimate and necessary in order to 
establish the correct text. In addition, both the HGM, and 
the HCM use literary criticism, also called higher criticism 
(in the good sense). Higher criticism or literary criticism deals 
with such questions as: Who wrote the book or books (like 
the Pentateuch, I and II Samuel, I and II Kings, I and II 
Chronicles)? When written? Where composed? Is the writ¬ 
ing or are the books from one author? What is the purpose 
of a book or group of books in the sacred canon? These 
legitimate questions and answers to these questions often 
are of great significance for the interpretation of a book 
or group of books. 

With the Age of Rationalism there was adopted a radical 
type of higher criticism that rejected many clear assertions 
about Biblical books as given by the Bible itself. The Docu- 


F , 9nth cent^y 
ORM CRITICISM began with the early t ^ Gun kel 
as a reaction to radical Biblical criticism. stressed 

was the father of this new type of criticism w s 0 f 1>' 
the oral, pre-written transmission of different l ^oW the 
terary genre and engaged in speculation as n) . form 
written text is supposed to have reached its P , on 0 f a 
Different life situations demanded the reinterp e <1 if- 

story so that what is now found in the tex ^ cr itic» sa1 
ferent from what actually happened. In I 919 , ,. by B alt ' 
was adopted by Dibelius, Schmidt and especn _ a j,yay s 
mann and applied to the Gospels. While tn e t ypes in 
had recognized the existence of different h £ L 0( j uC ed sllC , 
both Testaments, the new form criticism m j, orrnS wh lC 
literary genre as myth, saga, legend, f°lk tale > The n e 
eliminated the factuality of many Biblical s erta inty 0 
result of this type of criticism was to cast crjticism in ^ 
the canonical text. The employment of form m aterl ‘ 

Old Testament resulted in the repudiation o ^ josh a ’ 
in Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, D eUtcr Test arIie g 
Judges, I and II Samuel as historical. In the „ ue stio nl , 
its application to the Gospels has resulte ga jd a 

the historicity and facticity of much of wha , ique that 
did. Form criticism is a revolutionary teC1 wleC jge 
serious consequences for a Christian’s kno 
person and work of Jesus Christ. ^ aSP ect 

Redaction criticism, the latest development ctor y fe 
of the HCM, set in as a reaction to the un ® an d C oa 1 ^ 
tures of form criticism. Bornkamm, MaXS< . eve lop ed a Ln 
mann and others following their lead, have 0 t)iese G e £! $ 
type of criticism to the Gospels. According t ue 

New Testament scholars the Evangelists, ^ v ho f)e 
and Luke were not historians but theologia ^’ or( j s tb a ^ 
interest of their theologies ascribed to Jesus ^ ne vef cf( ,. 
never spoke and gave him credit for things tua i ( to ^ 
The Evangelists manufactured materials, n ° c riti c ’f 
ate a certain kind of theology. Thus redac GoS pe1 da 
tacks the historicity and reliability of muc va ]ua teS v c 

Sachkritik (content criticism) is a type s iiou' d ^5 

given Biblical book by what the critic belie t heih s gr 5 
been written. That means that the critics Pg.^jcal ^ 
over the Holy Spirit who ultimately cause ^ 3 


over the Holy Spirit who ultimately cause 
to pen the words that He wished them to rcC Gie 
Despite all protestations to the contrary, 

(Continued on Page 8) 




I '? a Is a terrible choice. Do I have to choose 
^ween the Bible or the Gospel for my Chris- 

Yes Z lfe? Can,t 1 keep both? 
in differ Can keep Bible and Gospel, but you keep them 
26 m nt Ways - 

ways” mean? 

Gospel v u y0U bel ’eve in the Bible and believe in the 
2; > j. ° u “ e 'ieve in each differently. 

tvap s ? C(tn ° P erson believe in two different 

f ° r salvat- Un ^ S con f Lls ing. Lutherans believe in the Gospel 
a >on e Sav * on ' L * s what we call sola fide, faith in Jesus 
Healiy a - S ' ^°fhing else saves! No faith means damnation. 
^ e ath 'whi'ti - 1 ° t tBe ®' 0S Pel that saves, but Jesus’ life and 
'he Bible b ' S the content of the Gospel. Lutherans believe 
Sly b boc ause they accept God’s Word as truth. Cer- 
4 as true leVln ® *- be Bible does not save, but we do accept 

28. rpj 

auth t - , !° H . c who s«t/ that the Gospel is the 
So, \s??\ l ty 1/1 the church are right? 
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th ev “:;: y 1,1 the church are right? 
does nn,t i r ^, no * : ' The Gospel tells us what God has done. 


, j,ff tel1 ns What to do. 

^^'s V/or^ 010 ' ( t° t know what to do or believe? 

' Tv /> > 

ltl the a Person obtain God’s Word? 

^ called ^ od s P°^ e through appointed spokesmen for 
N Biblrf and apostles. Their words are recorde 

tier's p r ° r us wbo li ye thousands of years after them. 

1,1 in th„ n t u discover y was that he found the voice ° 

11 and to), lb ' e ' There he found a God who condemned 
ls Pel” a 0 Save d him in Jesus. Lutherans use “Law and 
' Tl , 3 shorthand for this. 

but* t hc ^ble tells us the Law and the Gospel? 
^inispif°y Can i Ust as easily say that God’s Word or 
is r tells us what is Law and Gospel, since the 
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6 is God' f ' S us what is Law and Gospel, since the 

tout S ^ orc * ^tended for all people. 
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Ihi t,,n ® ^ Testament laws. Does not the Gos- 
)jj eil us ff tt , H,nt me do HOI 


'el ton lu 1 estament laws. Does not 

KWe A \ ls the parts of the Bible that we do not 

of \A°keep? 


d ° not 1( l Bl ' 3 ' e is God’s Word, even those parts which 
^eep todav. The reason that we do not keep 


‘s bec a ,7 eP today - ll,c *- 

1o not , God in the Bible tells what applies to us. 
a 'l the 1 na ^ e this decision ourselves. Jesus as a Jew 
. T aWS ' Soni e laws were only for men or women 
cam e a ' e Cererno nial laws pointed to Christ. W ten 
no f Christ, these laws outlived their pmP° se 
'j 0 ° n 8 er necessary or valid for those after Christ. 

V 1 /? H le Gospel does have more authoiity 
t>„ "e Bible? 
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B e ” ,L ' Bible? 
ilne^hw that it is God who made the laws and 
be T en ^how long they would apply. Gods mora 

*t all h Lomn,a ndments apply to all people, not just 
'•‘Hies 

.ell. 


^ times. 

t°’tbo <Vl the Gospel destroys the Baw? 
stiff c ’ ( ' ^untrary. Christ fulfilled the Law with H 
°8in to f lr lts Penalties. Those who believe the Gospe 

this can 11 thG Law and thuS pleaS ° G ° d - Ca 
•o tv "ever be done perfectly. 

f, e lli/!?^ to ordain women pastors beewise 
'■ A. f °rbidH it or because of the Gospel? 
Nil a ,n 8 women pastors is against God s L. . 
N'by ,, ys jt is. If we break publicly the Law w 
S otv n ‘ ° f Unde rmine the Gospel’s effectiveness whicn 

Uiorcement of His divine Law. 



36. Does this mean we are saved by keeping the 
Law, at least in part? 

The Gospel and the Gospel alone, saves the sinner, but 
if we continually break the Law in a public way in worship 

services_as would be the case with women pastors—we 

would be destroying the Gospel’s message which can only 
function for salvation against the backdrop of God s moral 
i*w Those who believe the Gospel will never want to 
break this law continually, deliberately and publicly at church 

services. .. , . . 

37. Are you saying that Christians have to keep 

Fo/'salvation, no. To please God, yes. This is what 
Jesus St. Paul and our Lutheran Confessions teach, 
oo These questions do not sound like political or 

hard to understand problems. 

Thev’re not! They’re problems that concerned Christians 
Jhe days of the apostles and Luther had to face and s r>sp. 

90 Tines Missouri have other problems? 

3 The^church will always have doctrinal problems. Jesus 
, Many Christians think that it is unchristian 

taught thls - Y , church . Because of sin and Satan, 

t0 haV |l always have these kinds of problems. Still we are 
we will always na k t h e truth and clear up 

under obl, S^ 10n t0 be sure these problems will disap- 

P mft we are not in heaven and we dare not act like 
pear, but we a true confessions in the midst of 

we are. Just as * commands us to make confessions. 

There; 6 me ^other problems, but if we have solved these, we 
will have done a great deal. Dr David p Scaer 

Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 
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The News Front 

At the Crossroads in 1941? 

The Concordia Theological Monthly of February 1941 car¬ 
ried an analysis of where the Lutheran church then stood, 
written by Dr. John C. Mattes of Wartburg Seminary, Du¬ 
buque, Iowa. It sounds as if it could have been written for 
today’s Missouri: 

The Church is at the crossroads in her inner rela¬ 
tionships. Shall we present a united front to the 
world? Shall she know of only one doctrine, and 
shall she preserve the integrity of the Word? There 
is no question about the answer here. Neither is 
there any question about the fact that unnecessary 
divisions are not only a sin against the unity of the 
Church of the Word but that they are also one way 
in which men make themselves guilty of the sins of 
obstructing the work of the Church. 

Where does the guilt rest, and who is responsible? 

We answer all those who have lost the vision of the 
Una Sancta and who place any human relationship 
above their fidelity to the Word and its integrity. 

It rests on the shoulders of those who are encased 
in the sectarianism of the Pharisee and on the 
shoulders of those who are dissolved into the sec¬ 
tarianism of Liberalism. Practically the latter are the 
greatest offenders, and it is they who are the great 
obstructionists today. When men prefer the com¬ 
pany of errorists to that of the faithful, they have 
lost their sense of the value of their birthright. 

Here it is that we challenge all the Lutherans of 
America . . . Mark you this: the chief obstructionists 
are the so-called “liberals,” and those who are doing 
the most to destroy the unity of the Church are the 
unionists. On such the guilt for the sin of division 
must lie. 

We are standing at the crossroads! 

Vagueness in Doctrinal Statements 

The same issue of the Concordia Theological Monthly (Feb¬ 
ruary 1941) carries a quotation from the Theological Forum 
(Norwegian Lutheran Church) of October 1934: 

One of the grave dangers that are threatening the 
Christian Church today is that many who profess to 
be its members no longer accept the Bible as God’s 
inspired Word. Even among Lutherans strange 
sounds are sometimes heard regarding this subject. 


WALTHER MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

4040 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


There are some Lutheran theologians who find it 
rather difficult to declare unequivocally their exact 
position on the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible. To some of these it seems an unpleasant 
task to make their position clear, and often the dis¬ 
tinction in sounds is such that it is impossible to 

say what has been piped or harped (1 Cor. 14:17). 

* * * 

Expanded Listings 

Scriptural Anchor Publications, P.O. Box 263, Yuba City, 
California, 95991 sends along the news that because of recent 
demands it has expanded its publication list. Write it for 
its new listings, just released! 

Method ... (Continued from Page 6) 

combination method that combines radical literary criticism 
with their form or redaction criticism can only result in 
the surrender of the key doctrines of the Christian faith, as 
may be seen from reading the essays by Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran scholars in A New Look at the Apostles’ Creed, 
edited by Gerhard Rein, published by the Lutheran Publish¬ 
ing House of Augsburg, in 1969. 

Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 

Truth ... (Continued from Page 5) 

gether with Missouri and other Lutherans have held—until 
the St. Louis faculty began to reject this scriptural point of 
view, which, judging by their declarations now seemingly 
has become their “official” position. 

Question: Will the New Orleans Convention resolve: These 
two conflicting teachings and opposing theologies can now 
continue to exist side by side within our Missouri Synod as 
our revised, new, option,wise position? 

Is this now our “unbridgeable chasm,” our “cross-roads” 
dilemma? 

After 125 years, for all theological and practical purposes 
is our official public doctrinal stance on Scripture now and 
henceforth to be: “Thy Word is Truth”— and untruth, divine 
fact— and human fancy and fallacy, God’s saving Truth— 
and man’s destructive error? 

Dr. Paul M. Freiburger, Pastor 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Billings 
Honorary President, Montana District 
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Close The ‘Sem’ jul 10 ld73 


No single part of the organized structure of Missouri has 
come under greater scrutiny since Milwaukee than the Seminary 
in St. Louis. The 65 pages of reports and resolutions dealing with 
just this one school, this small fragment of Missouri’s world-wide 
and vast organization, is truly awesome. 

Nothing like it has ever happened in our church before. 

But few really seem to feel that the scrutiny has been over¬ 
done. Both liberals and conservatives know that the Sem is 
humanly speaking, the single most significant force in Missouri 
today. As the Seminary shapes our clergy to be the kind of 
orthodox clergy which marked Missouri’s parishes in the past or 
to be part of a new breed of liberals, the Sem shapes our future as 
a church. 

So the problem of the Seminary, people generally agree, has 
got to be settled. It’s been with us too many years. It’s much too 
important a problem to let drift. We need to solve it and solve it 
in a way which will please God and live up to the salvation Christ 
has won for us on the cross and live up to the magnificence of His 
resurrection. 

The solutions proposed by Missourians rule the whole gamut of 
possibilities. Some ask for the resignation of the Seminary’s 
president. Some want a sweeping resignation of the Sem’s whole 
faculty. Some would let just the five faithful remain on the Sem’s 
teaching staff. Some propose that the Board of Control resign, 
since it hasn’t controlled the Sem, at least not in the way in which 
the great majority in Missouri would like to see the Seminary 
controlled. And some want to close down the Sem. Now. Totally. 
Perhaps for good. Perhaps for a few years. 


NOTHING more vividly drives home the great sense of 
frustration among most of Missouri’s people than these many 
pages of proposals. Nothing gives a reader as keen a sense of the 
intense desire of so many in Missouri faithfully to serve the Lord, 
faithfully to proclaim His Word, faithfully to train generations of 
church workers who will by grace transmit to their children’s 
children the eternal and saving truths about the Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the victory of His suffering. 

All these people want action. Most want it now. 

Affirm 's Editorial Group has discussed some of the options 
open to the church at New Orleans. It hopes that none of the 
more drastic ones will have to be exercised. It prays that even 
now those who lead the Seminary and those who have become 
identified with this liberal leadership may regret what they have 
done to the church and return to the historic convictions Missouri 
has held and still essentially holds. 


It could happen; the power of God is not bound and, despite the 
Historical-Critical Method, miracles still do occur. The miracle 
of faith, for example. 

But if that doesn’t happen—what? 

Dare conservatives temporize any longer in the hope conditions 
will begin to improve? Must they now take a firm and immutable 
stand to the effect that any man who no longer subscribes to the 
Lutheran faith as Missouri has traditionally understood it (and 
that’s not as difficult to define as the liberals would try to make it 
seem in their effort to confuse the situation), no longer shall be 
allowed to teach in the Sem or any of our schools? 

Because it so clearly states the issues, the traditional Missouri 
faith, and the errors which Missouri has historically opposed, 
may not the orthodox majority of Missouri make the Statement 
the real test? That would be no new approach in Missouri’s 
history! In the past she has defined and rejected errors which 
have troubled her in just this fashion and with similar 
statements. That doesn’t elevate the statements she used to the 
level of Confessions, but regards them as ad hoc documents 
utilized to clarify a troubling situation. 


that’s what we need to know now: who stands with the 
Article in Missouri’s Constitution about her faith as defined ac¬ 
cording to the common understanding of Missourians historically 
and as now defined by the Statement. 

Perhaps Missourians could make that same test of holding 
membership on the Board of Control of all our institutions. 

Perhaps those on the Board and on the faculty who refuse to 
accept that test should be separated from Missouri—at least at 
this moment to the extent that they will no longer be permitted to 
help mold the minds of her future clergy in ways Missouri’s ma¬ 
jority finds wrong and repugnant. 

And if these tests seem too difficult to administer, should the 
church consider what appear to be even more radical ap¬ 
proaches? Has the time come to start with a new St. Louis Board 
of Control and a new faculty altogether? When you compare the 
Springfield faculty joining its Board of Control in accepting the 
Statement with the evident lack of clarity in the St. Louis Board 
of Control and the strong repudiation of the Statement, 
repeatedly made now by the St. Louis faculty, you can have little 
doubt where the St. Louis faculty stands and down what primrose 
path of theology it intends to take the church. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Support of ‘ Statement ? 


SlNCE its release to the church on March 3rd, 1972, Dr. 
Preus’ Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Prin¬ 
ciples has enjoyed ever growing support from the membership 
of The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. By the time the 
Crossroads letter was issued to the pastors of Synod at the first 
of this year it could be reported that the Statement had been 
“accepted by hundreds of pastors and congregations, by district 
conventions and other forums of the church, as expressing clear¬ 
ly the position of the Missouri Synod on issues which are crucial 
for our church today.” 


‘Crossroads’ Response 


Our readers will recall that the Crossroads letter, signed by 
34 concerned members of Synod (a representative group con¬ 
sisting of synodical, district, college and seminary officials; 
seminary professors, clergymen and laymen of the church) in¬ 
vited (communicant) members of the LC-MS to offer con¬ 
gregational and/or individual endorsement and support of the 
following proposal: that our people join with large numbers of 
their fellow-Lutherans in a synod-wide effort to 


(1) stand behind the president in his endeavor to urge 
faithful adherence to the truth of God’s Word in our 
church body; (2) declare our acceptance of A State- 
rnent of Scriptural and Confessional Principles as 
a valid and necessary response to the issues which are 
troubling our church today; and (3) urge the president 
and all others in a position of doctrinal supervision to in¬ 
itiate whatever additional action may be necessary to 
maintain the preaching and teaching of God’s Word in 
its truth and purity in our midst. 


The response to the Crossroads invitation in the ensuing 
months has been remarkable. Whereas optimistic expectations 
had set the final number of endorsements at 200,000 to 250,000 by 
the time of the synodical convention, the quarter-million mark 
had already been surpassed by the middle of April. In this 
month of June the total is expected to exceed 300,000; en¬ 
dorsements continue to come in. 1 


'A word concerning the method of computing and reporting the total 
number of Crossroads endorsements is in order.The Crossroads letter 
invited two types of endorsements, congregational and individual. In the 
case of a congregations’s endorsement (given, for example, through a 
Voters' Assembly) the number of communicant members listed for that 
congregation in the 1971 LC-MS Statistical Yearbook is used to 
calculate the number of endorsements from that congregation. In¬ 
dividual endorsements are counted as signatures are received. Obvious 
duplicates are screened out (such as come into consideration when a con¬ 
gregation indicates a “corporate” endorsement and also sends in pages of 
signatures) so as not to get an inflated count on endorsements, No com¬ 
plete cross-check (by address, etc.) is made, since this would involve too 
much cost. There is the possibility that a small percentage of duplicates 
may be included in Crossroads endorsement total counts. Random 
checks have indicated such duplication is likely to be less than 2%. In 
order to be as accurate as possible—and even conservative—figures 
reporting Crossroads results are always reduced by 5% from the actual 
count of all endorsements. 


SlNCE it was learned that Dr. Preus himself had during th e 
past year received many letters approving the issuance (and 
contents) of the Statement as well as related initiatives he had 
taken to help speed a solution of Synod’s difficulties, Affirm 
learned the names of congregations which had sent him official 
resolutions endorsing his position. More than half the con¬ 
gregations that had sent Dr. Preus formal resolutions of sup¬ 
port, it was determined, had not communicated with the 
Crossroads office regarding this action. The sum of the 
members of these congregations amounted to 91,760. This 
figure, Affirm feels, may legitimately be added to the numb® 
of endorsements Crossroads has received, and the total may he 
reckoned as the number of our people regarding whose endorse¬ 
ment of the Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Prin¬ 
ciples reliable information has been received. That total, which 
in late May approached 400,000, represents approximately twen¬ 
ty percent of the communicant membership, and almost one 
thousand congregations, of The Lutheran Church— Missouri 
Synod. 

A response from the constituency of Synod of this magnitude is 
extraordinary. Particularly so, when we recognize that no of¬ 
ficial machinery was instigated to promote a “vote” or in any 
way to “compel” a response. 

When asked about the significance of the large, grassroots en¬ 
dorsement of the Statement in the light of Synod’s history, the 
Director of the Concordia Historical Institute in St. Louis replied, 
in part: “I would guess there has never been such an extensive 
response tabulated ... It certainly indicates widespread in¬ 
terest.” 

It was a specific purpose of the issuance of the Crossroad* 
letter to help stimulate general interest in and study of the 
Statement within the synod. Great numbers of our pastors and 
people have found this document to be a clear, concise, excellent 
declaration of many genuinely Lutheran beliefs concerning the 
topics which it treats, especially the subject of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures and their proper interpretation. They have appreciated its 
identification and repudiation, in simple language, of np.V : 
modern liberal theological views which are antagonistic to the 
historic Lutheran conviction that the Bible in its entirety is the 
written Word of God, the absolutely true and authoritative norm 
for faith and life in the church. 


SoME voices in our circles have, indeed, been raised against 
the Statement, as many of our readers may know. To 
date, however, only seventy individuals are on record in the 
Crossroads office as expressing opposition to the mailing of the 
letter or concerning the contents of the Statement it supports 
No one in the church has yet produced a valid criticism of that 
document’s assertions. The generally favorable acceptance of 
the Statement stems from a recognition that it presents the 
truth in the matters it treats. The synodical vice-presidents and 
many district presidents approved the document. Synod’s Coni 
mission on Theology and Church Relations, after consideration of 
the Statement, found its doctrinal content to be in accord will) 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ALC Fellowship 


Two crucial issues face Missouri at its New Orleans 
Convention, issues that must be settled if we are to have any 
peace in Synod and retain our evangelical Lutheran identity. The 
first is the doctrinal controversy in our synod concerning the 
authority of the divine Word. The second is the continuing and 
compromising pulpit and altar fellowship existing between 
Missouri and the ALC. Both issues were very much alive before 
our Denver Convention four years ago. But they both surfaced 
and became much more prominent at that convention and soon 
after it. 


The two issues are related in several ways. First, the faculty 
ijfConcordia Seminary, St. Louis which bears prime responsibili¬ 
ty for starting the controversy over the authority of Scripture by 
liie bold and open introduction and use of the Historical-Critical 
Method of interpreting Scripture was at the same time a most 
significant and effective force in promoting fellowship with the 
ALC, Second, neither our present controversy concerning the 
Word nor our declaration of fellowship with the ALC just happen- 
cd by accident, nor were they the results of any discernable grass 
roots movement. Both were imposed upon Synod from the top. 
He crisis over Biblical authority was created by the St. Louis 
faculty and other elete scholars who were embarrassed and dis¬ 
gusted with Missouri’s historic position on the inspiration and in¬ 
errancy of Scripture. Fellowship too was pushed and brought 
about by a powerful coalition of pre-Denver synodical ad¬ 
ministrators and, once again, the St. Louis Seminary faculty. 


If the reader doubts this last assertion concerning the genesis 
il our declaration of fellowship with the ALC he just might recall 
hovv often key Seminary professors were used by the synodical 
administration in those days: 1) to meet with ALC represen- 
istives and discuss the fellowship issue at the top echelon, 2) to 
trite the documents which ultimately became, for Missouri at 
hast, the ostensible basis for a declaration of fellowship, and 3) 
aserve on floor committees at New York and Denver where the 
) sue was pressed and finally won. And the reader might recall 
I the tremendous pressure put by President Harms on the 
o,gi of Presidents who played a large part in pushing for 
fellowship. In a progress report on LC-MS—ALC fellowship 
delivered September 11th, 1968, after arguing and cajoling on 
Waif of fellowship and scolding those who opposed it, President 
Harms made bold to say that it would be un-Lutheran not to 
Marc fellowship, and he challenged those presidents who op- 
wedthe coming fellowship to “be prepared to relinquish their 
sflite.” That was pressure, raw pressure. Not grass roots 
wind swell. I mention this to disabuse the reader from sup- 
gjgfg (hat he is somehow fighting against his synod if today 
illcr four years he opposes fellowship with the ALC. And I men- 
M it also to show the reader that our St. Louis faculty had and 
Sara slake in retaining fellowship with the ALC. For our con- 
siiiing fellowship with the ALC where the Historical-Critical 
’MW is everywhere accepted and employed so as to undermine 
’i,(authority of Scripture certainly tends in effect to validate and 
riiify the same stance toward Scripture by a Missouri Synod 
ifllly. 


WITHOUT doubt the overriding issue facing Missouri and 
crying for decision in New Orleans is the doctrinal controversy 
in Synod over the authority of the Word. But this fact, recogniz¬ 
ed by most Missourians, gives neither justification nor reason 
for compromising or ignoring other grave issues concerning doc¬ 
trine, conscience and deepest conviction. 


And most pressing of these issues is our continuing fellowship 
relationship with the American Lutheran Church, our con¬ 
tinuing official recognition of that church body and its 
theology as genuinely Lutheran. 

The ALC came into being in 1961, a merger of several Lutheran 
synods of German, Norwegian and Danish background. With 
some of these synods Missouri had had no official contact. But 
such contact was soon made with the new church body. In 1967 at 
our New York Convention and on the basis of certain studies that 
a few representatives from both synods had done a floor com¬ 
mittee recommended that fellowship be established between the 
two synods. Such a premature recommendation was defeated, 
but Synod was urged to continue discussions with the hope that a 
God-pleasing declaration of fellowship could be established at the 
Denver Convention. 


Such discussions transpired on many levels. During these dis¬ 
cussions definite roadblocks to a true declaration of fellowship 
became apparent. First there was the utter failure throughout 
the ALC to deal evangelically and effectively with lodge 
members in her communion. Second was the unionistic ecumen- 
cai involvement of the ALC whereby the truth of the Gospel as 
understood among Lutherans was compromised and false doc¬ 
trine supported. Third and most important was an apparent 
deterioration of the sola Scriptura principle in the ALC. This 
was brought about by a categorical denial throughout tne 
leadership and the schools of the ALC of Scripture’s inerrancy as 
formerly understood among Lutherans and by the introduction 
and commitment to the Historical-Critical Method. But despite 
these barriers to true fellowship on the basis of full agreement in 
doctrine the Missouri Synod at Denver by a scant majority vote 
declared full pulpit and altar fellowship with the ALC. Prevailing 
differences between the synods were not totally overlooked. The 
presidents of both synods were asked to appoint representatives 
to iron out the doctrinal differences that still obtained. 




i 


| 

! 


And so Missouri found herself in the anomalous position of 
affirming and rejoicing over what was thought to be an “existing 
unity of faith and confession” while at the same time con¬ 
tinuing to discuss doctrinal differences which still obtained 
between the two church bodies. 

Two years later after fellowship had been tried and practiced 
by many in Synod the entire matter was brought up for recon¬ 
sideration at the Milwaukee Convention, Hundreds of con¬ 
gregations had found there was no doctrinal unity between the 
two synods on substantive issues, and many expressed 
themselves in memorials to the convention, asking that a 
fellowship that was premature and contrary to Scripture be ter¬ 
minated or at least suspended. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Support of ‘Statement.. 

(Continued from Page 2) 

the Scriptures, the Lutheran Confessions, and Missouri’s doe- 
trmal position The Board of Control and the faculty of Concor¬ 
dia Theological Seminary in Springfield did likewise In cor- 
roboration of these judgments is the extensive documentation on 
which the Statement is based. This documentation-from the 
Scriptures, the Lutheran Confessions, LC-MS synodical 
statements and study documents, and LC-MS synodical 
resolutions has been gathered together by Dr Ralnh A 
Jf'"; E £ e cutive Secretary of the CTCR, and is exhibited in 
his Study Edition of A Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles issued last fall. 

Convention Adoption 

The Statement is one of the most useful publications to come 
ore the church amidst the welter of materials issued in con- 
nec ion with the current doctrinal controversy in the svnod Tt 
cou d indeed serve as an effective instrument for ttesSSSeJ? 
of the controverted issues and assist Synod in the “conservation 
and promotion of the unity of the true faith.” TsynoTal 
Constitution Article III). This could happen, if the LC-MS in 
convention at New Orleans this July would formallv 
Statement of Scriptural and Corona FKMfaJt 
synodical statement”; insist that professors in all 

S? . s , cm,nar,es subscribe to, and becontrolled in their teaching 
\(y, the theses and antitheses of the Statement fthp Mice ^ 

Affirm recommends a " d pradi “' 

arUde'ta'T'iS mllfottfi cont f^ 

threatening its constSv L pSL aberratl »” 
"Saxon Visitation ArtiSes'CS*V he 
and professors. It informs us how iniroi at Fnww-f paStors 
Missouri Synod convention's adopUo™ Dr WnZ/^r'' 
theses on election (characterized at tbit tima o S ^ ir ^ een 
the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures and thcSSS£s°| 

chu°rch e body e Ut, °" l ° the Predestinaria « Controversy in our 


OOML in synod today have expressed objection to the N< 
Orleans Convention s acceptance of the Statement on the ba' 
of a supposition that this would elevate it to the status of a ni 
Lutheran Confession. Such would not be the caso 
Neither the “Saxon Visitation Articles” nor Walther’s thirte' 
theses on election became new confessions. Like the latt 
documents the Statement offers assertions which are either tl 
explicit or implicit teaching of the Scriptures and 
Confessions; but its “principles” are expressed against 
background of, and with particular reference to, contemnora 
scholarly Euid theologmal viewpoints which are in conflict wi 
Biblical and Confessional instruction. The Statement simp 
gives answers from the Bible and the Lutheran Symbols to 0 
ls sues controverted among us. These answers also harmoni; 
with many resolutions and statements already adopted by na 
synodical conventions. The Statement may thus be thought i 
as a summary of public teaching of the synod concerning sul 
jects treated in its pages. 


^ There should be no hesitancy at New Orleans to accept the 
Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles as a 
synodical document for the settlement of the present doctrinal 
controversy. Delegates will do well to vote its adoption and then 
direct all professors in the church’s colleges and seminaries to 
subscribe to the Statement and be governed by its principles in 
eir teaching, as well as recommend acceptance and use of the 
statement to all of Synod’s congregations. Such a convention 
accomplishment would be a great blessing of the Lord! 

Dr. Walter A. Maier 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 
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this? 0 ^' ssour * con tinue to temporize under circumstances 


to 


And should even this approach, radical as it is, fail or appear 
be heading toward failure, does Missouri have much choice 1 
except to close down altogether the school which for a cent y 
and more has been its pride and joy? 

We shudder at the thought. 

We don t want to face it—quite naturally— because ^ 

emmary for so long has held such a special place in the h 
Missourians. It has been one of their holy places. 

It is wrapped in with memories of its past great: the Wall.hers 
and Piepers and Daus and Graebners and all the men so many 
us have revered for so long. 

We don t want to raise our hand against it and those mera ^’! u r 
” ou , r bones we feel it is like raising our hands agaj ^ 
n fathers. For these men have been like our fathers; 
nas been home to many of us. 

Yet they are the dead. They are only memories. 
the one way we can be loyal to them in their faithful witne 
God is to close the very school at which they worked and 
tney loved perhaps even more than we. 

Maybe we can do them and God no greater service than to g' y 
a halt to the kind of theologizing which has usurped wha u id 
ce taught others and us. Maybe, were they here they ^ ost 
ge us strongly that, when all else had failed, we take 
radical of all steps: close the Sem itself. 

0r iea» s 

Affirm doesn’t recommend this course to the ts, to 

e egates or to its readers. It urges them all to watch jjeal 
wor ^ toward some solution other than this mo 
of all solutions. 

But it does say that, as the Convention unfolds, all ° P y V 

must be kept in mind, and if events make it clear tha yj-j’S 
most radical of solutions will change the course of w fl th® 
history and bring her back to the old and tried ways, w w „ a t 
delegates must pray God for wisdom and strength to> th® 
hitherto had been—amongst us all—the unthinkable. 

Sem, for our Lord's honor! 
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In Your Hands 


' ^0 you a 

I to pack G vn l CO k Vetl( '' on delegate, perhaps a layman, getting 
yP Ic aI indivifiim^ ba ^ s and l eave for New Orleans. If you are a 
I r>„ e ’ an( t verv V ^ ou are a tittle frightened, quite apprehen- 
h Mention m, ° ) n | USC( t- You have received a copy of the 
ro^ S °i r eportc and have thumbed through the 477 

1J 1Ze that serin ana res °i u tions. Your pulse quickens as you 
,, n Syour votp„ y ° u w iii have to make decisions; before too 
° Se Allots? Wh °" e of those counted. How will you mark 
>on will you say yes and when no? 

the aronm t< ‘' 1(Jenc 'y to almost flip a coin as the days wear 
uni!!’ “ w hat diff 6ntS fIow on en <llessly. “After all,” you might 
Jon 0rta «t tn ■) i , ereace w iH one vote make—especially on this 
ifj. Resent m„ er ' ^* ease don’t ever feel that way, because 
^ an d you r vnt anc * almost three million other members like 
e may decide our ultimate fate as Lutherans. 

e aer e are 

ivi^ih sotpe Iln i m P 0r t a nt issues at this convention, because 
hJ Orlean ° r °^ Ier is tied to the one central issue. That is 
djfr e a Permanpnt 1S S ° cruc i a l> why the decisions made here will 
is t h ren c e betWp u ect on tlle future of s y no d- The important 
Son^r i th e j Ss . ea inis convention and others in the recent past 
lties . it i„ft has finally been defined. And it is not per- 
ks theology! 

Vd!5! es tion 


Ms: 


Is the Bible the inspired 

I om! 0 ^ hook I ue j n , a ii parts—or is the Bible similar to any other 
. that n that o!5 Uall y true and partially full of error, different 
j adh W ^' c h om. lns Pi res us when we read it? The first position is 
l C ed to hv ( ‘l yn °d has always upheld; the second is that 
| in ,!' nar y and ■ rna j°rity of the faculty at the St. Louis 
I Itei f. docum n „* eir su PPorters. The two positions are explained 
| I? at i°n s f °f the Commission on Theology and Church 
I !fir. cfj °ofc p^; a d on pages 435-448 of the Convention 
I firJ Jr °blem tv, ^ le introductory page carefully, for it explains 
| third n ? n s tndy the remaining pages, particularly the 

c 0i>! dotation 0 urnns - The third column explains the method of 
C P eti Pgthl P ! esently used hy the Seminary majority. After 
% Colu mn r ’ , n to pa S e 30 of the Workbook and there in the 
° r Tal-(Y:,. e , the CTCR recommendation concerning the 

Ult >cal Method. 

jj 

5‘ al issu^ T°v, te you cast will reflect your position on this 
W? the Rihi - ere can be no compromise, no fence straddling. 
Lcf'hs the If the Word of God, true in all its parts, or else it 
hat n. n history ’il ° { fi°d. P a rtially true and partially error-filled 
r hi ^ e Biblp i How can y ou compromise? Do you want to say 
fy)u e ty'Seven S Seven ty-six percent true, or eighty-nine percent, 

> is g Percent? Any form of concession, no matter how 
t, , e rea t from our historic beliefs and confessions. 
, 3^,1 

you vTin p>0 ^ n * ; t° consider when selecting the candidate for 
>siif mb er fi V0te - Y °u will hear talk of the evil of politics 
if. !°h of A. Gre * s nothing wrong with knowing the doctrina 
1(1 t e lliPf> n n erson f° r whom you are voting. How else can you 
"'hen fni y ? Politics is bad only when it becomes subver- 
4l So Se or derogatory information is published. 

^ Ise ^?? er that th ore can be no such a thing as a com- 
>date, one who can heal the wounds and bring about 


reconciliation. Permissivity will not bring peace. This struggle 
has been with us since the first professor started using the 
Historical-Critical Method at the St. Louis Seminary, and it will 
remain until one side or the other wins out. Compromise did not 
bring true peace to Vietnam. The Vietcong continue their 
systematic infiltration, and will probably some day take over the 
nation The same is true within the Missouri Synod. Resolutions 
such as 3-185 (requesting Withholding Judgment re Seminary) 
and 3-186 (requesting Synod to Resist Taking Sides) are 
meaningless. 

Yes you will be asked to take a position. You will have to 
decide between such resolutions as 2-47 (To Authorize Ordina¬ 
tion of Women to Pastoral Office) and 2-53 (To Reject Oi- 
dination of Women); 2-60 (To Urge That Synod Speak for the Un¬ 
born) and 2-65 (To Study Abortion); 2-140 (To Rescind Our 
Fellowship with ALC) and 2-144 (To Declare Fellowship with 
r rA i- 3-24 (To Reaffirm Confessional Basis) and 3-26 (To 
Define Article II); 3-53 (Neither to Endorse Nor Reject Specific 
Methodologies) and 3-58 (To Reject Use of HistoricaWriOcal 
Method 1 3-93 (To Reinterpret Role of Board for Higher Educa 
tmn in Reappointments) and 3-95 (To Express Confidence in 
nup). 3 ui (To Express Confidence in Professors and Board 

Reconciliation Throu^i ^fd(ernalIdscussion);d-2MTo Endorse 
Present Procedures Use Synod). You will 

St“LkeTstodoSchlattcias are brought up in 3-143 

(ToReplaceSt Louis Board of Control), 3-151 (To Close Conner- 
( r° Replace si. vao Remove Dr. John H. Tietjen 

irSS* Seminary, St. Louis). Which way 

will you vote? 


Tt is one thing to read through the Workbook and make up 
1T H „ it will be quite another when the emotional 
your mind now, it will he 9 haII . Suddenly you will 

speeches are being madein conv wj)] be the time to 

realize that peop >e not yoU r emotions. Listen 

rem )t„e; o '%KSwi forget, words are like the 
carefully to wha | important is the content, not the label 

labels on bottles.^hat is imporan, ^ ^ men can each 

(See “Bottle Game JJ ™ y written Word God 

different. Do no, be 

afraid to ask for definitions. 

You will hear much talk about the 

centralitylnhe Gospel, about Gospel freedom. The implication 
centrality oi v BibIe , s ummpor tant, and m- 

a SU fd y alfare free to teach anything i they like. You may also 
helr it said that some within Synod feel that he Gospel is not 
enough that we must also believe in an merrant Bible to be sav- 
ed°or that we believe the Gospel only because we first believe the 
Bible is without error. 

,, tint the Gospel is the center or heart of 

God’s Word No one I know denies that we believe in Jesus Christ 

nit PnHC 20) 
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Workbook Issues 


The Historical-Critical 
Method 


Delegates to the New Orleans Convention must be prepared to 
make a decision on the interpretation of the Bible. 

Shall we continue with the method we used for over 100 years, 
the Grammatical-Historical Method, which begins with the Bible 
as the very Word of God, a Word inspired and inerrant, a Word 
which must interpret itself, a Word to be taken literally unless 
that Word itself suggests otherwise? 

Or do we go with the Historical-Critical Method which views 
the Bible as subject to the rules governing any other purely 
human historical document, a method which says an incident in 
Jesus’ ministry has been added to both by the early church and by 
the Gospel writer himself and that thus we today must peel this 
back like an onion to get at the original germ of “truth,” a 
peeling-back process which is subject to the whims of the in¬ 
dividual peeler? 


The choice cannot be evaded nor can it be postponed. Too many 
of our professors (and the pastors and teachers they have 
trained)already hold to the Historical-Critical Method. 


At a recent District pastoral conference two Seminary 
professors were essayists. Although holding that man is sinful, 
“ey seemed strangely unwilling to connect our sinfulness to 
Adam. This despite the reading from the floor by pastors of 
almost endless quotations from the Bible and the Confessions 
speaking of our guilt as related to Adam’s sin. The next day the 
reason for this reluctance by the essayists became clear. Con¬ 
fronted by a direct question, they refused to say that Adam and 
hive were truly historical persons. Obviously, we cannot have 
any connection with a non-existant Adam! 


Commission on Mission and Ministry 

Tightening up of administration and elimination of overlapping 
boards, committees, and commissions is an on-going task hf any 
church body, as it is indeed of any corporation. 1 

Three New Orleans Overtures (4-37 through 4-39C, p call 
for dissolving the Commission on Mission and Ministry fye see 
no overture which asks for its continuance. 

The Commission’s original assignment (Cf. Milwaukee 5-22) 
was to think about “training Christian workers for the various 
and special ministries as dictated by the needs of mankind" It 
did so and its report was accepted at Milwaukee. It was urged to 
“prepare its final report.” From within the Commission itself 
came the stated feeling that its work was done. 

Any further activity of the Commission on Mission and 
Ministry would simply overlap and duplicate the work of other 

commissions and boards. It has virtually no assignments It to 

a salaried staff equal to that of the large Commission on 
Theology and Church Relations (CTCR). 

Administrative responsibility as well as the good stewardship 
of available funds dictate that New Orleans concur in dissolving 
this Commission which was formed for a specific purpose did its 
job, and has now completed its task. 


Doctrinal Discipline 

In the last decade Synod has experienced a definite drift away 
from its solid doctrinal stand on the objective and verbal inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible. Its fruit is an increasing doctrinal per¬ 
missiveness and a lack of doctrinal discipline. 


Why get rid of Adam and Eve? Because these professors, 
devotees of the Historical-Critical Method, do not accept Genesis 
1 to 3 as straight history, but rather as a sort of “parable” of 
man s origin. God’s grand creative word, “Let there be! ” is gone 
in favor of “somehow, we know not how. it all came to be.” 

Synod’s top doctrinal Commission (Commission on Theology 
and Church Relations) has long been occupied with a study of 
various approaches to Biblical interpretation. The result of this 
study on Synod’s behalf is in the Workbook, pp. 435-448. This is 
required reading for every delegate. The column method of 
showing how the Grammatical-Historical Method differs 
from the Historical-Critical Method (both radical and 
moderate)is superb. 

Having completed those 13 pages, the delegate will turn to the 
CTCR’s report (pp. 29-45), especially to the “Historical-Critical 
Method” (pp. 29-30) and still more especially to the CTCR’s own 
four recommendations to the Convention, bottom of first column, 
page 30. 

If a delegate did nothing more than vote in favor of this four¬ 
fold recommendation, his trip to New Orleans would be a 
worthwhile contribution to Synod’s future. 

If the New Orleans Convention—a watershed in many areas—is 
to stem and turn back the creeping tide of liberalism which has 
been at least 10 years a-making, it must begin with a solid 
declaration regarding our view of the Bible and how we are to go 
about interpreting it. 


Dr. Horace Hummel (Occasional Papers, p. 30) comments, 
“If everyone simply toots his own horn, subjective religious ex¬ 
perience has plainly already replaced confessionalism and the 
objective authority of the Bible.” 

The “gold book” has nine overtures (pp. 56-58) that bear on 
doctrinal discipline. Some people like the direction we have been 
going and voice a plea “to permit varying opinions.” They openly 
favor eveyone tooting his own theological horn. Others want the 
synodical symphony to play in harmony and therefore call for 
“strict doctrinal discipline.” 

Other matters may have more proposed resolutions, but no 
area of decision at New Orleans is more important than 
that of doctrinal discipline. This means a church body’s right 
and responsibility to say of its doctrinal platform, “This we 
believe, this we insist be preached from our pulpits, this we re¬ 
quire our professors to teach.” It means saying that he who 
believes and teaches otherwise is not one of us and that our in¬ 
tegrity, as well as his, requires that he go elsewhere. 

Make no mistake about it, progress—and even survival—in 
literally every area of Synod’s work depends on this. From Sun¬ 
day school literature to membership growth, from what is taught 
at our colleges and seminaries to the quality of graduates we pul 
into our schools and pulpits, from the function of the Council of 
Presidents to home and foreign missions. 

Ultimately, doctrinal discipline is what it’s all about. 

(Continued on Page 21) 



June B, 1973 


Faithful Confession With 
Doctrinal Review 


The Handbook of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
tats the topic of “doctrinal review” on pages 199-202 fsee ai™ 
By-Laws 11.25 h; 11.53 b; 11.89). {see aiso 


Doctrinal review is not censorship. It is not intended to 
homogenize the witnessing of our pastors, teachers and lav uer- 
W concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, nor concerning His Good 
News, nor of His Church which is the people of God 


Doctrinal review is rooted in Christian accountability for 
every word spoken or written. Such discipline is a mark of 
Christian discipleship. Therefore, we must stress the positive ns 
aspects of doctrinal review as they are also set forth by implica- 
liai in the Articles of Incorporation (Handbook, p. Ilf.) as well 
is in the Constitution of Synod (Handbook, p. 15-17). A discus¬ 
sion of doctrinal review ought to begin here. 


The essential concern of Synod’s history has been the confes- 
m and proclamation of pure doctrine drawn from the Scrip- 
ores and attested by our Lutheran Confessions. That makes 
«n wise unto salvation. All the doctrinal resolutions of Synod 
re-enforce this over-riding interest for which our synod exists 
For example, see Article III, 1 of the Constitution: “The objects 
'4Synod are the conservation and promotion of the unity of the 
juefaith (Eph. 4:3-6; I Cor. 1:10) and a united defense against 
schism and sectarianism. ” r ‘ ’ 


Note that the above rejects humanistic or pelagian assump- 
wregarding the liberty of the Christian to do his own thing in 
; It church as his Zeitgeist moves him. Synod exists because 
Wounding fathers and their successors believed that Christian 
aity is rooted in the means of grace by the operation of the Holy 
Pi, and that it results in the “obedience to the Gospel” or to 
Word of God. Such unity is broken when not all Christians 
fiak or confess “the same thing.” 


ACCORDINGLY, doctrinal review has no other purpose 
'an to offer re-enforcement of the purposes of Synod as they are 
waitedparticularly in the publications of Synod, whatever the 
®la, Synod assigns the “supervision of doctrine taught in the 
is#to the President of the Synod (By-Law 2.27, Handbook, 
)tt The By-Laws concerning doctrinal review (11.155 and 
"'■1,Handbook, p. 200f.) recognize this fact in upholding the 
jjfffliive responsibilities of the Synodical President. 

doctrinal review is acceptable only when doctrinal consensus 
kjskrg Confession VII) already exists. The exercise of 
doctrinal discipline will be opposed in any church group 
does not possess “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
W (Ephesians 4:3). Until the last decade, our synod 
‘'spied doctrinal review as a normal Christian discipline aris- 
'? kom its attention to doctrine. Only lately, during the past 
* years, opposition to doctrinal review has grown as an ex- 
tasion of hostility to “sound doctrine,” both within the 
'winary as well as in the liberal element of Synod. 


But we are a confessing church body. Synod is neither a 
debating society nor a socio-political movement seeking the at¬ 
tainment of man’s goals. The articles of faith which we have un¬ 
dertaken to confess before the world and to each other are 
beyond debate and argument. By definition of our Synodical 
Constitution (Article III, 1) there can be no inoffensive or inno¬ 
cent debate regarding the public or confessional teaching of our 
Lutheran church as our synod has repeatedly affirmed them by 
many resolutions, t has interpreted some of its individual points 
of doctrine and rejected by formal resolutions such teachings 
which were recognized as deviations from the truth confessed 
among us. 


Thus we have shown the constitutional sources for doc¬ 
trinal review, which are based upon our Lutheran understanding 
of confessional doctrine. We have pointed to the responsibility 
of the Synodical President, who appoints all reviewers, for doc¬ 
trinal supervision also of our publications or media products, 
and to the relationship of the process of doctrinal review to doc¬ 
trinal confession and proclamation on all levels of our synodical 
witness. 

Whereas the faculty of the St. Louis Seminary formerly 
assumed responsibility for the doctrinal review of all 
publications sponsored by Synod, now the President of Synod ap¬ 
points reviewers for “each board, commission, and other subor¬ 
dinate groups of the Synod” (By-Law 11.155) after receiving 
their advice regarding the number and the desired competency 
of doctrinal reviewers needed. Each group may also suggest a 
list of qualified persons. 


The first comment to be made is the observation that this 
procedure results in the partial control of the review 
process by the Synodical agencies subject to review. 

After the Milwaukee Convention, the President of Synod ap¬ 
pointed more than 270 reviewers to meet the stipulations of By- 
Law 11.155. Each Board, Commission, and other subordinate 
groups of Synod determined the number of its reviewers. That 
provision permitted the personnel of an agency or the staff of a 
board or commission to pick and choose among the reviewers 
assigned to it when doubtful manuscripts were submitted for 
review. By doing so, it is possible for an agency staff to control 
the doctrinal review structure to suit its own policies and par¬ 
tisan objectives. 

This has important implications. One could be stated thus: 
The range of selection of reviewers available to the agen¬ 
cies subject to doctrinal review seriously vitiates the 
possibility of subjective and coherent evaluations of the 
work offered for publication. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Faithful Confession With 
Doctrinal Review 


The Handbook of the Lutheran Churcli-Missouri Syno 
j 6a ts the topic of “doctrinal review’’ on pages 199-202 (see al 
ty-Laws 11.25 h; 11.53 b; 11.89). 

Doctrinal review is not censorship. It is not 
lomogenize the witnessing of our pastors, teachers, andlayper 
, ns concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, nor concerning His Go 
ews ’ nor of His Church which is the people of God. 

Doctrinal review is rooted in Christian accountability for 
■very word spoken or written. Such discipline is a 
wlfffnn discipleship. Therefore, we must stress the P°si l X. 
ti pe ? ts of doctrinal review as they are also set forth by P „ 
in the Articles of Incorporation (Handbook, P- •) . 
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(Continued on Page 17) 
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False Doctrine Through 


‘The Back Door’ 


READING the report of the Board of Social Ministry and 
World Relief in the 1973 Convention Workbook is an in¬ 
teresting exercise. One can scarcely doubt the fine motives and 
exemplary goals of the persons involved in this work and the 
writing of this report. And, more than ninety percent of the 
sentences and paragraphs in their report will have complete en¬ 
dorsement by the massive orthodox majority of Synod. For an 
orthodox, Bible-believing Missouri Lutheran will have no mis¬ 
givings about showing love and contributing good works to the 
poor, the helpless, the sick, and the needy. 

It is the less than ten percent of the sentences and paragraphs 
in which we find “social gospel” has replaced or has been put on 
par with the Saving Gospel. 

These words buried in the Report of the Commission on Social 
Concerns are the key to the problem: 

Neither the Scriptures nor our Confessions dichotomize 
between the witness of the Word 'and Sacrament on the 
one hand, and the witness of the deed on the other. To 
define the mission of the church otherwise places the 
work of social ministry in a secondary order of im¬ 
portance and substantially undercuts support of 
the social ministry of the church, (emphasis added). 

Wherever we see this equating of works with Grace, we can 
easily and accurately predict the consequences. Even the 
liberals (read NCC executive Rev. Dean M. Kelley’s book Why 
Conservative Churches Are Growing) are now convinced 
tnat stewardship, membership, and attendance all go downhill 
when denominations do not have strong doctrinal integrity and 
when they begin to take corporate positions and make corporate 
pronouncements in secular affairs. 


1 HE above—and other—extracts from reports on s 01 
Ministry will suffice to establish the “back door influx” 0 f f j?e 
doctrine. It is false—since the very foundation (of equ 
social ministry with the Saving ministry) has no support in s il>- 
tures. Quite the opposite is true. The main mission of the cl 4 
is to preach the (Saving) Gospel; all other functions are secon¬ 
dary. When the main mission is better accomplished, ther vill 
be better works and less poverty. ’ ' v ''’ 

Social ministry, of course, had its place in the church in is 
placed under rather than equal to or over the main mission Judi 
Christ gave to His church, it will flourish. If it promotes in¬ 
dividual charity, if it sponsors group programs which are widiin 
the walls of its own denomination, and if it holds its corpora 1 ® 
positions on secular matters only to those clearly and t/- 
quivocally spelled out in Scriptures, the social ministry # 
thrive. But as soon as it insists on promoting secular position 5 
joining bodies and making pronouncements which are “open 
debate,” the Department of Social Ministry impedes rather th^ 
supplements the main mission of the church. We must reie c > 
such rationale as this excerpt from the Report of Commission oi 
World Hunger: 

The question of how the U. S. can assist rattier than 
resist development in the poor countries necessarily 
leads to economic and political issues that are open to 
debate. But the church cannot use that as an excuse for 
avoiding these issues. Avoiding them is also taking a 
stand—for the status quo, for the increase of hunger. 

The church must learn to avoid taking positions on debate 
matters. These matters are not the business of the church. If ||i tl 
church would concentrate better on its business, there would 10 
more Christians. 


P fS . a ma tter of plain, unadulterated fact, Scriptures and our 
Confessions do dichotomize between the Saving ministry and 
social ministry. Turn to chapter 13 of Matthew and read the last 
verse. Can it be any clearer? Here Jesus was in His own home 
country; people were in need of feeding and healing; and yet we 

And He did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 

th J s is made (of equating social ministry 

witn the Saving ministry) other mistakes follow, Let’s look at 
one of them: 

We see no reason why this nation cannot eliminate 
hunger almost at once between its borders. Every per¬ 
son below the poverty line should be guaranteed the 
means to an adequate diet, either by direct food 
assistance, or better, by guaranteed employment and 
guaranteed adequate incomes, (emphasis added) 

Can we find any clear passages in Scriptures that would make 
the above paragraph a valid guide to the church? We’d surely 
have to discard the words of Jesus as He told us the poor will 
always be with us. And many Christians believe that guaranteed 
income brings a guaranteed poverty (of spirit) that is worse than 
the poverty it is designed to erase. 


ThESE Christians become the salt and the leaven in io 1 - 
world. As they go about their work—as business leaders, unioh 
leaders, military men, pacifists, policemen, teachers, artist 5 - 
plumbers, physicians, politicians, scientists, farmers, etc-, 
etc.,—they will help in a myriad of ways to bring about the aii? 
of those advocating social ministry. They will frequently err aft 
many times be in opposition to each other. But they will, colle c ' 
tively, carry out the good works that Scriptures make plain ask¬ 
ing the results of faith. 

What should be the social ministry of the church? Overture 9- 
04 (from the English District) would have it be “To Lobby for ll' 6 
Hungry.” The California-Nevada District offers 9-22A, i'i 
Grant Amnesty.” The Board of Social Ministry and World Relict 
in 9-28 wants to “enlist where possible and in keeping with ih*' 
adopted policies of the church, national, state, and municipcl 
services; maintain liaison with the Division of Welfare Servic® 
of LCUSA as well as other religious or secular agencies.. ,”p| 
promote “liaison with other groups such as Church World V' 
vice, as well as governmental agencies which are involved v.i'J 
the underdeveloped nations of the world ...” 

All of these will, however well intentioned, be digging 
deeper into the social gospel. Perhaps the fastest way to stop llij* 
false doctrine coming in the back door would be to adopt 9-24 '"I 11 
Withdraw Social Ministry Affirmations” and 9-25, “To Wilhdi'a' 1 

Corporate Positions in Secular Affairs.” 

K Chester SwansoP 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



False Doctrine Through 
4 The Back Door 



READING the report of the Board of Social Ministry and 
World Relief in the 1973 Convention Workbook is an in¬ 
teresting exercise. One can scarcely doubt the fine motives and 
exemplary goals of the persons involved in this work and the 
writing of this report. And, more than ninety percent of the 
sentences and paragraphs in their report will have complete en¬ 
dorsement by the massive orthodox majority of Synod. For an 
orthodox, Bible-believing Missouri Lutheran will have no mis¬ 
givings about showing love and contributing good works to the 
poor, the helpless, the sick, and the needy. 

It is the less than ten percent of the sentences and paragraphs 
in which we find “social gospel” has replaced or has been put on 
par with the Saving Gospel. 

These words buried in the Report of the Commission on Social 
Concerns are the key to the problem: 

Neither the Scriptures nor our Confessions dichotomize 
between the witness of the Word and Sacrament on the 
one'hand, and the witness of the deed on the other. To 
define the mission of the church otherwise places the 
work of social ministry in a secondary order of im¬ 
portance and substantially undercuts support of 
the social ministry of the church, (emphasis added). 

Wherever we see this equating of works with Grace, we can 
easily and accurately predict the consequences. Even the 
liberals (read NCC executive Rev. Dean M. Kelley’s book Why 
Conservative Churches Are Growing) are now convinced 
that stewardship, membership, and attendance all go downhill 
when denominations do not have strong doctrinal integrity and 
when they begin to take corporate positions and make corporate 
pronouncements in secular affairs. 


As a matter of plain, unadulterated fact, Scriptures and our 
Confessions do dichotomize between the Saving ministry and 
social ministry. Turn to chapter 13 of Matthew and read the last 
verse. Can it be any clearer? Here Jesus was in His own home 
country; people were in need of feeding and healing; and yet we 
read: 

And He did not many mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 

When this first mistake is made (of equating social ministry 
with the Saving ministry) other mistakes follow, Let’s look at 
one of them: 

We see no reason why this nation cannot eliminate 
hunger almost at once between its borders. Every per¬ 
son below the poverty line should be guaranteed the 
means to an adequate diet, either by direct food 
assistance, or better, by guaranteed employment and 
guaranteed adequate incomes, (emphasis added) 

Can we find any clear passages in Scriptures that would make 
the above paragraph a valid guide to the church? We’d surely' 
have to discard the words of Jesus as He told us the poor will 
always be with us. And many Christians believe that guaranteed 
income brings a guaranteed poverty (of spirit) that is worse than 
the poverty it is designed to erase. 


XhE above—and other—extracts from re P. 0 ^ ,, 0 f false 
Ministry will suffice to establish the “back door lnnu ,• n g 

doctrine. It is false—since the very foundation (ot . j scrip" I 

social ministry with the Saving ministry) has no suppoL c h U rch i 
tures. Quite the opposite is true. The main mission o se con- 

is to preach the (Saving) Gospel; all other functions a eW ill 

dary. When the main mission is better accomplished, 
be better works and less poverty. j s 

Social ministry, of course, had its place in the c ^ u .^ on which 
placed under rather than equal to or over the main ml te s in- 
Christ gave to His church, it will flourish. If it P ^ w jthin 
dividual charity, if it sponsors group programs whic p 0ra te 
the walls of its own denomination, and if it holds 1 • ^ Re¬ 
positions on secular matters only to those clear y , will 

quivocally spelled out in Scriptures, the social m gi tions, 
thrive. But as soon as it insists on promoting sec h ula e ‘‘open t0 

joining bodies and making pronouncements which a t j, e rthan 

debate,” the Department of Social Ministry imped e uS t rej ect 
supplements the main mission of the church. ^ fission ° n 
such rationale as this excerpt from the Report ot co 
World Hunger: 

■ t rather tn»“ 

The question of how the U. S. can assist pssa rily 
resist development in the poor countries en to 

leads to economic and political issues that a g f 0 r 

debate. But the church cannot use that as an e , n g a 

avoiding these issues. Avoiding them is a so c r 
stand—for the status quo, for the increase o ^le 

The church must learn to avoid taking P ositi °" S ^urch. ^ 
matters. These matters are not the business ot tne , here vv’OuW D 
church would concentrate better on its business, 
more Christians. 

en in the 

TjIESE Christians become the salt and the leaders. dh'j 5 
world. As they go about their work—as busine r ^ers, a r , c 
leaders, military men, pacifists, policemen, i farrT1 erS, e . ‘ s 
plumbers, physicians, politicians, scientists, t the a a 

etc.,-they will help in a myriad of ways to brmg t ly err , c - 
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Withdraw Social Ministry Affirmations’’ and ’ 
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Mission Affirmations: Inadequate, Inappropriate 


The Minority Report for the Board for Missions in the New 
Orleans Convention Workbook speaks in glowing terms about 
the Mission Affirmations, and one gets the impression that they 
supersede the Constitution and Bylaws of Synod. On the other 
hand, the Board Report on Issues first commends the Affir¬ 
mations for “various important Biblical emphases” which 
rightly and eloquently show a deep compassion for men in their 
spiritual and physical condition,” but also says “it appears that 
at times they have been regarded as sanctioning many types of 
mission and ecumenical policies which are beyond the Scrip¬ 
tures, the Confessions, and other Synodical Resolutions which 
clarify such matters” (Page 11, 1973 Convention Workbook). 

The Board Report states: “We believe that the Affirmations 
lack clarity and are ambiguous at certain points and have allow¬ 
ed for some confusion in Mission doctrine and practice. They 
seem to lack a proper emphasis on the Word of God as the source 
and norm of the Mission, on the necessity of faith through which 
salvation is obtained (subjective justification), on the recognition 
of the Visible and Invisible Church (and the reality of differences 
between denominations), on the political involvement by the 
cliurches as an institution (no clear distinction between the two 
kingdoms), the use of Law and Gospel in missions, the hostility of 
(lie sinful world against the faithful Church, the proper balance 
between Gospel proclamation and social involvement, the es- 
ittological aspect of missions (Matthew 24:14), and on the ul- 
limale goal of eternal life. The Mission Affirmations are 
somewhat inappropriate because they do not address themselves 
to some of the major issues of mission concerns in any age: 
problems of humanism, universalism, synergism, ecumenism, 
die so-called ‘anonymous Christian’, and revolution liberation 
Ideology.” 

The Board majority suggested a need for sensitivity toward 
Hie doctrine of the two kingdoms, recognizing that our mission 
is unique and different from any secular group or government. It 
is directed toward putting man’s existence under Christ’s 
Saviorship and Lordship through faith by the Holy Spirit. We 
seek to avoid secularization of the Church. To present missions 
only as a form of Christian compassion for the underprivileged is 
:distortion. Nor is the Church an agent of social revolution. Yet 
tiie Church stands against sin, injustice, bigotry, prejudice, and it 
seeks to correct the human nature which produces human 
problems. The Church, as an institution, should not take a 
political stand, but do its work through its individual members 
who witness and influence, working individually and corporately 
through ail levels of government.” 


WlIAT is the inadequacy of the Mission Affirmations? 
ilibough the Board minority speaks in glowing terms about 
slitm, there certainly is a need to correct their deficiencies at a 

norriber of basic points. 

Ml/l* refers to “redeeming the world” and “reconciling all 
things,” but it does not effectively treat the fact of subjective 
justification, as the Board majority points out. While it refers to 
in Holy Spirit, not one word is said about the Word of God 
llirough which the Spirit alone works. It tells of the missionary 
dimensions of worship, service, fellowship and nurture, but not 
a: word is stated about the fact that all men are sinners, that sin 
teproduced death and damnation and enslavement to the Devil, 
and that only those who repent and believe will be reconciled to 
M and be saved from sin now and for eternity. 




redemption ” and onnmnT °™ 3 ' 16 ’ ^ refers to a “universal 
ject to misunderstanding /^ T™ of °^ er ^hs, which is sub- 
satl, r tain * al,ow ™ iver - 

other lands are not subserviLuons ^r’ 0 " churches in 
noMell us what this partnership with tJese* Really 


emphasizes the chnrnh ' 6 ma “ er of confessionality as it 
empnasizes the church as a confessional movement and de- 

Sta/Tlhe" lS» °r ‘T"" 00 ” 1 barriersTs"Ja?S„ d „ e 

Oiev a?so nrote^t 5nd ^ nfessions do both-they confess and 
they also protest, and in their protest they make us a separate 

this AffitmsHL sTffr' 0ne 5 

this Affirmation is that it does not address itself or define “the 

Visible and the Invisible Church,” and the reality of differences 
firrTthis A e ffZ n i atl0n nK- A theol °g icall y bberalVson can af- 

nf l 10 "' — S ° Ughtt ° define the true marks 

of the church m its mission to itself and to other churches. 


]-0lO* is confusing when it says that there is no area of life 
which may be termed “secular” in the sense that it is removed 
from the Lordship of Jesus Christ. The fact is that there are 
secular aspects of life, which are under the control of the Devil, 
and need to be given over to the Lordship of Christ. The state¬ 
ment that we recognize the difficulty of understanding in every 
instance whether God desires Christians to act corporately or in¬ 
dividually or both in His mission to the whole society is a totally 
inadequate way to get at the point itself. Scriptural and Lutheran 
principles should be spelled out at this point in order to get 
ourselves out of the confusion and misunderstanding in which we 
find ourselves today in the matter of individual or corporate ac¬ 
tion in the world. This section confuses the question of the 
relationship of the Church to society, seeming to maintain that 
the Church is to redeem society. There’s no question that the 
Church should influence society as its individual members par¬ 
ticipate in everyday life. But this does not suggest that the in¬ 
stitutional church should be involved in the politics of govern¬ 
ment. The Affirmations do not even imply that it is a hostile 
world and that the world will practice hostility against the 
faithful Church. This section should also concern itself with the 
reality of the “social Gospel,” while it stresses the importance of 
ministering to the physical and social needs of man. 


1-01E* is unsatisfactory because of the lack of clarity of three 
words: church, missions, and whole man. Christ conferred on 
His Church the mission to seek and save the lost by proclaiming 
the saving Gospel and infallible Word. The Affirmations should 
make clear that no man is whole until he has faith in Jesus, as 
Jesus said, “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” This Affirmation 
is also erroneous when it states that the demonstration of our 
faith in Christ “adds power to its proclamation” for the power 
comes alone from God’s Word and the Holy Spirit, not from us. 


1-01F* is as weak as the other points, as it deplores anything 
that seeks to divide what God has joined together, such as 
racism, multiplication of sects, wars, etc., but it does not in¬ 
timate anything about false doctrine, and as the Board’s majority 
tells of the danger of universalism, syncretism, and a new 
humanism of our day. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Collegiality Equals Paralysis 


SoME are calling for the reduction of the power of Synod’s 
president and for giving that power to the Council of District 
Presidents (cf., Memorials 5-62 to 5-71 to the New Orleans 
Convention). Many think this a power play on the part of the 
liberal establishment within Synod and could lead only to ad¬ 
ministrative paralysis in Synod. Let me show you how. 

An Old Saw 

The use of the euphemism, “collegiality,” shouldn’t fool 
anyone into believing that this is a new proposal. It is nothing 
new at all. It is an old saw within Synod. This proposal has been 
made time and again in our history in one form or another and 
has always been rejected because it is a totally inadequate form 
or administrative procedure. It is still inadequate today. 


Popular Today? 

Although the concept might appear to be more popular today, 
in this age of appeals for pluralism, participatory democracy and 
minority representations; it is still today, as in the past, an in¬ 
adequate and unworkable administrative theory. We can con¬ 
sider ourselves fortunate that Synod has recognized its deficien¬ 
cies in the past and we must surely not legislate such confusion 
and paralysis upon Synod now. The wisdom of our fathers 
demonstrates itself in this matter too. 


Not A Federation of Districts 


From the very beginning of Synod, our church has always af¬ 
firmed that Synod is not a federation of districts but that the dis¬ 
trict officers are to be merely the arms or extension of the office 
of the president of Synod. Administratively they are in a “line” 
relationship to the synodical president, to administer the affairs 
of Synod within their respective districts under the supervision 
and control of the chief executive officer of the church, Synod’s 
president. That is the theory on which Synod was founded and she 
has rejected every previous attempt to change that polity, or 
every challenge to that theory, in past years. Collegiality is try¬ 
ing to invert that theory now. 


For Instance 

At one time Synod tried to elect regional vice presidents; that 
is, she elected her vice presidents on a regional basis, so that all 
regions of Synod would be represented on the Praesidium. But 
that was soon found to be impractical and unworkable and was 
rejected after a brief experiment. Again, about 25 years ago, it 
was proposed that the Council of Presidents should take votes on 
synodical issues. Because the liberals were in a minority on the 
Council at that time, they opposed such a proposal then. What, 
suddenly, has changed the liberal mind now? And why was such a 
position not proposed when the liberals were able to control the 
presidency? They weren’t interested in and didn’t want 
collegiality then. Why the sudden change now? 


ment. The district presidents are politically oriented—by the 
nature of their office; and to give them this kind of decision¬ 
making authority would really politicize the church. As one of 
the District Presidents said recently, the Council of Presidents is 
one of the most politically divided and “one of the most divisive 
groups within the synod.” They can’t agree on a thing. And this is 
the kind of chaos they now want to impose on the synodical ad¬ 
ministration and upon the whole church? God forbid! 


Where Are the Laymen? 

And where are the laymen in this proposal? What the liberals 
are actually calling for is another branch of government, i.e. a 
House of Bishops, which is exclusively clerical. This would be 
like establishing still another deliberative body in our national 
government structure, made up of the governors of all the states 
of the Union. Can you imagine how ineffective such a structure 
would be for our national government? It would create even 
more chaos in the church. 

And it would also destroy the balance of representation 
between clergy and laymen that our Constitution calls for. The 
laymen have no representation in the Council of Presidents. If 
we were to elevate that body to a decision-making or ad¬ 
ministrative function for the whole church, then the balance of 
lay participation would be drastically reduced and ours would 
become a clericalized church. I don’t think the laymen would 
want that to happen. Or, if the Council of Presidents were to be 
elevated to that kind of authority, then a layman from each dis¬ 
trict should also be elected to sit on that Council and have equal 
authority with the district president. And I am sure the District 
Presidents don’t want that. 


Elected by Synod 

And finally, if they want to serve the whole church or ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the whole church (instead of only within 
their districts), then they ought to be elected by the whole 
church, as is suggested by Memorials 5-78 to 79. If they are to 
have administrative powers for the whole synod and not only 
their individual districts, then they should be responsible to and 
accountable to the whole church by a requirement that they be 
elected by the whole electorate, at synodical conventions, rather 
than by the constituents in their own districts alone. I am sure 
that none of the liberal District Presidents would want that; 
because, since they are a minority in Synod, that would assure 
them that they would not be reelected. 

No, this proposal for collegiality, or for a House of Bishops, is: 

1. Contrary to the theory of government that Synod has adopted; 

2. Impractical and unworkable; and 3. Could only lead to chaos or 
paralysis of the church and would immobilize Synod on all signifi¬ 
cant issues. It should therefore be rejected. 


A Political Football 

If such a proposal were enacted, it would really make a 
political football out of Synod’s administrative branch of govern¬ 


The Rev. Marcus T. Lang 
Pastor, St. James Lutheran Church 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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What The Historical-Critical 
Method Means 


From a Lay woman . . . 


In the Detroit News of Saturday, October 14th, 1972, Dr. Ehlen 
was quoted as saying, “The laymen (of the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran Church) really don’t know too much about what is going 
on and probably a lot of them don’t care. 

As a laywoman of this Lutheran church, I would like to com¬ 
ment on this statement. Our Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 
has always taken the stand that “God’s Word cannot err,” and we 
believe, teach and confess that since the Holy Scriptures are the 
Word of God, they contain no errors or contradictions, but they 
are in all parts and words the infallible truth. 

Our laymen have been taught this from childhood and in confir¬ 
mation class, and in faith believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God who died for our sins and rose again for our salvation. This 
Gospel message is based on the inspired message as related in the 
Bible. 

Our laymen have always had confidence in the clergy of our 
church that they will not deviate from the Lutheran Confessions 
as based on the Holy Scripture, so it has never been necessary for 
the laymen to question or worry about the teachings in our 
Seminaries. Our clergy take an oath at their ordination that they 
will remain true to the Lutheran Confessions based on the Bible as 
the inspired Word of God. 

Now it has come to light that many of our clergy are teaching a 
unique brand of Bible interpretation. They are using human 
reason, and treating the Bible as subject to human scholarship 
and wisdom. To the outside world this may be called a political 
struggle; but in reality it is a struggle for the Word of God in its 
purity, with the Gospel of Christ as revealed in Scripture 
proclaimed boldly and faithfully. 

I would like to ask this question of our clergy. What are we to 
teach our young children? When are children ready for this new 
Bible interpretation? Is their faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
going to be strong until their death when certain areas are left 
open for question? Can we teach them one thing when they are 
young to establish their faith, and then, when they are older, per¬ 
mit them to question many parts of the Bible? The Bible is not to 
be treated like a fairy tale. 

I wish to openly ask our clergy to examine their own conscience 
and take their stand according to the Word of God as revealed in 
the Bible. We as laymen depend on this from our clergy, 
professors and teachers. If they fail to uphold our faith in Jesus 
Christ as we have been taught from the inspired Word of God, 
then we indeed need a reformation in our Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. Our laymen do care; we care for the 
sake of our children to the third and fourth generation, and 
forever. 


Ruth Sheldon 
Detroit, Michigan 


From a Campus 
Pastor . . . 

Pastor, there is no such thing as conservative or liberal 
when it comes to the Bible; you either believe it or you 
don’t. 

This statement was made to this campus pastor about the con¬ 
temporary theological troubles in our synod. It was made by a un¬ 
iversity student who is newly alive by faith in Jesus. He and 
others like him are aggressively engaged in evangelizing our 
campus. Such young people are very pleased when they find 
ministries that are uncompromisingly committed to Jesus and 
His Holy Word. They are intelligent enough to see through sanc¬ 
timonious drivel. They will not “buy” rationalistic attempts at 
explaining away the miraculous in the Bible. They can see, for 
example, that unless there was a real man, Adam, who fell into 
sin from a state of perfection then the doctrine of original sin is 
mere speculation. 

Why do this fellow and his friends feel the way they do? Well, 
some of them have grown-up thinking that being a Christian is 
identical with being a good Boy Scout. They may have been told 
by ministers, who were embarrassed by the dogma and the 
miracles of the Bible, to forget about all the “unbelievable” 
things in the Bible. They may have been advised to just be truly 
human and live life as it comes. However, they may have learn¬ 
ed the hard way, via booze, drugs, promiscuity, and nihilistic 
philosophies, that life without the God of the Bible is a dead-end 
street. 

On today’s college campus the student is taught an approach to 
knowing which is secular and materialistic. The presuppositions 
of such an approach include the doctrines that we live in a closed 
universe, i.e., closed to outside intervention, and that every event 
must have a naturalistic explanation. Hence, the supernatural 
and the miraculous are excluded out-of-hand. Such an approach 
to knowing leads to the conclusion that there is no such thing as 
an absolute standard of right and wrong. Past standards have 
only been devised by men. It is taught, or at least inferred, that 
the Bible is merely a product of the times in which it was written. 
The theory of evolution is used to explain the history of man and 
his world. And this theory gives its believer some vague hope 
that the future will be better than the past. 

The student who accepts all this and more will think of himself 
as no more than a smart animal. Without an absolute standard of 
morals, he will want to “do his own thing” and will feel that he is 
right so long as no one gets hurt, and/or he feels “good” after he 
has done so. He may figure that since all humans have a sex 
drive that we need not accept the old-fashioned inhibiting idea 
that intercourse is only for the married. He will seek out a 
“liberated chick” and with the pill they can “make love, not 
war” without fear. Should a so-called accident occur, then his 
consort should be free to “get rid of it” via abortion. Beside ez- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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The Cato Mentality 


Marcus Porcius Cato, soldier, statesman, man of letters at 
Rome, second century before Christ, had one consuming passion 
later in life, a real blind spot: the total destruction of Rome’s 
arch rival on the African side of the Mediterranean, Carthage. 
Carthago delenda est, “Carthage must be destroyed,” was the 
way he ended every speech; and Latin students ever since have 
had to learn the words by heart, for the sake of the gerundive 
form. History, as a matter of fact, questions whether Cato was. 
right in his ruthless obsession. 

The “Cato mentality” has caught hold of Missouri, infecting es¬ 
pecially, it would seem, the so-called “moderate” camp, but a 
lot of others, too, who call for the destruction or end of “Old 
Missouri.” 

What’s going on? Why this consuming passion to destroy? is 
what a lot of puzzled bystanders are asking. 

Fifty years ago, at Missouri’s 75th anniversary, a com¬ 
memorative book appeared under the title Ebenezer, edited 
by Dr. W.H.T. Dau. Partly history, partly vignettes of men and 
events, it told the blessings showered by God upon Missouri: 
Word and Sacrament faithfully preached and administered; unity 
of faith, purity of teaching and doctrine; congregations, schools, 
missions founded throughout the world. Controversies, too, were 
part of the story, sad though these were. There was no vain 
boasting. As a matter of fact, says Dr. Dau in the concluding 
chapter, “it would be quite easy to turn our rejoicing into mour¬ 
ning by dwelling at length on the shady side of our past record.” 

Our fathers were honest with themselves and with the church. 
They well knew how short they came in taking the faithful Lord 
at His Word and how they had failed Him. Yet this was no signal 
for crying: “Missouri delenda est!” Instead this is how they 
evaluated things and made their resolves for the future: 

Her (the Lutheran Church) periods of weakness have 
always been those when her children made light of their 
confessional heritage and were bartering away their 
birthright in the Lord’s family for a pot of lentils. 

The mind that can yield to an equivocal peace by 
which plain truth is sacrificed is not truly liberal, but 
fatally narrow and bigoted because it exhibits all its 
generous qualities only to the side which opposes truth. 

Let us no longer make the attempt “to agree to dis¬ 
agree,” but honestly ask for the old paths, diligently 
study “the faith once delivered to the saints,” so that we 
may diligently and “earnestly contend for it." 


Dr . Dau touched the neuralgic points exactly fifty years ago 
already! Let’s grant that, if anything, we have more reason to¬ 
day than half a century ago for mourning over “the shady side'of 
our past record.” That still wouldn’t justify Missouri’s 
debunkers calling for her destruction, it’s a Cato mentality 
which seeks to: 

make light of her Confessional heritage; 


denigrate her great leaders; 

yield to an equivocal peace in the name of a new 
“moderate” stance which sacrifices the truth for 
the sake of joining the ecumenical mainstream of 
diluted denominationalism; 

agree to disagree, by allowing differing theologies (and 
doctrine) to exist side by side, giving error equal 
place with Scriptural truth; 

surrender the authoritative Word of God, Holy 
Scripture, as the one and only standard by which all 
teachings and teachers in the church are to be judg¬ 
ed; 

speak with forked tongue when it claims subscription to 
the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions, and yet 
labels the “old paths” to which Dr. Dau was calling 
the church as “unreliable,” “unScriptural,” 
“unLutheran.” 

The issue facing Missouri is not a face-off between two 
personalities! Men come and go, and will soon lie buried, like 
Dau, Pieper, Walther. But the issue really at stake today is 
Missouri’s old commitment to the Scriptural Word of God, a 
thing which distinguished her in this modern era as a truly 
evangelical, Biblical, Confessional Lutheran church, with 
declared readiness to contend for the faith, in accord with the 
precious, inspired, authoritative, absolutely trustworthy, in- 
errant Word of God. This is under attack! 

It is hardly new. Other denominations have already been hit 
and most have succumbed, At fault is the uncritical use of the so- 
called Historical-Critical Method which sorely tore the churches 
in Europe already early in the nineteenth century, and, in part, 
was the plague from which our forefathers fled. 

Now we are being told that it is “neutral,” safe to use, ab¬ 
solutely essential for scholarly work on the Bible (as though con¬ 
servative Biblical scholars cannot be scientific!), and harmless 
as long as the Gospel is kept safe. 

The world is waiting. Missouri, whether she knew it or not, 
was the last large body within the Lutheran complex (in fact 
within Protestantism) holding out for “the old paths,” where 
Holy Scripture was accepted, without forked tongue, as the de 
Jacto inspired Word of God. 

There’ S a note of sadness even among outsiders looking in. 
Leigh Jordahl, in Dialog, May 1973, puts the question squarely 
to Missouri’s so-called “progressives”: 

Do you really believe that you have some special gift 
and grace so that even if you discard (as you certainly 
are) that principle of an absolutely inerrant Scripture, 
you can somehow do what no other denomination has so 
far managed to do: keep your fundamental theological . 
presuppositions even while you engage in a historical- 
critical methodology that must mean a recognition of 
relativity and theological pluralism? 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Realignment Now 


Buried somewhere in the center of the Convention 
Workbook (Resolutions 4-15) are the most dramatic of the 
thousands of resolutions to come before any convention of 
Missouri in her long history. 

These proposed resolutions in essence call for the division of 
Missouri into two church bodies and for a peaceful division of 
her properties in some equitable manner. 

Affirm appreciates the intensity of the polarization which the 
liberals have created in a Missouri that, until they began making 
their propaganda for the Historical-Critical Method some years 
ago, had been a unified church with so deep and broad a common 
understanding of what the Bible taught and what Lutheranism 
meant, that it had lived in relative doctrinal peace for many 
years. 

But once some men began to advocate a new way of inter¬ 
preting the Bible and a liberalization of Missouri’s teaching 
foreign to her whole history, the situation in Missouri inevitably 
polarized. It had to. Those who stayed faithful to the Word and 
the Christ and the Gospel of God’s love had to oppose the new 
ideas which the liberals proposed. 

They were conscience-bound to take their stand on the inerran¬ 
cy of the Word against those who treated it, to a great extent, as a 
matter of myth and untruth. They could not remain silent as other 
Missourians attacked such basic ideas as the fact that the 
resurrection of our Lord really took place, that Christ wasn’t 
playing fast and loose with the truth when he referred to Moses as 
the author of the Pentateuch, that God has the power to intervene 
in history with miracles, and that the laws of gravity and of 
physics don’t tie God’s hands and make this a closed universe. It is 
open to His intervention—and especially important is the truth 
that it is open to His entrance into the world to save us for eternal 
life with Him. 


these doctrines the liberals, with their new ways of 
reading the Bible, threatened. So Missourians started taking 
sides; they became polarized; and at this hour they have taken 
sides more intensely than ever before in the history of the church. 

The Workbook resolutions for realignment recognize this fact. 
Whether or not they explicitly state the reasons for realignment, 
those reasons seem obvious. Our Lord once said that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand. We have lived with the inner 
tension of our split for many years now; it is beginning to wear 
people out psychologically; they want a resolution to this 
problem; they want peace and the chance to unify themselves so 
they can get about their Father’s business of evangelizing the 
world with the devotion the task deserves. 

They know too that as loyal disciples of their Lord, they must 
sooner or later carry their faithful witness to the point at which 
they disassociate themselves from those who no longer walk the 
old and God-directed ways. They know that unless they do this, 
their witness becomes clouded, for they are associating in the 
same organization with liberals whose witness differs from 
theirs. 

They also know that sometimes liberals urge that both groups, 
liberal and conservative, remain together in the same synod, the 
same church organization. The liberals point to the secular 


society around us: it is pluralistic; they urge that the church too 
can continue as a pluralistic group, if both the liberals and the 
conservatives within it will agree to live by certain rules.. 

But the conservative disciple of our Lord knows that our Lord 
opposed a pluralistic church and wanted the church with its 
members to witness with a single voice (I Cor. 1, 10) to the eter¬ 
nal truth, important because it is His truth and it describes the 
way in which He in His love saved men for eternal life. They know 
there’s no pluralism involved in that! 


OO Missouri’s conservatives must make a serious historical 
judgment at New Orleans. How much chance is there that the 
liberals will reverse their course and return to conservatism? 
What good effect will it have, if conservatives do not at New 
Orleans move toward realignment? Will it significantly help unify 
the church—around the Lord Missouri has always worshipped 
and the truth of His Word? So they hear talk that some liberals 
here and there are beginning to recognize that their situation in 
Missouri seems to be growing intolerable, that the firmness of the 
conservatives will remain unyielding on matters of doctrine, that 
the conservative strength has increased since the last convention 
and seems to be waxing—as conservatives hear that some liberals 
seem to be determined to maintain their liberalism and also to 
want “out” of Missouri—what shall they do? 

What will be wise and most helpful in the long run? 

No one can really foretell the future, of course. 

But certain truths seem obvious, and among them is this: that 
considering Missouri’s present circumstances, a realignment 
should be given serious thought. 

Once again, only events at the convention itself can really help 
conservatives reach the best possible judgment. Conservatives 
need the New Orleans confrontation to tell them what the options 
are at the time the decision must actually be made. 

Grant all that! Grant that in the end it looks as though the two 
schools of thought in Missouri are at an impasse! It might then be 
the wisest act of Missouri’s history to respond to a liberal sugges¬ 
tion of a realignment with the response that steps be taken to 
make it a reality. 

If the liberals left Missouri, no matter how small or large a 
minority they prove to be, conservatives could at last concen¬ 
trate their forces on the task that is at hand: the great troubled 
world of men suffering and dying and needing the peace and love 
and forgiveness in Christ! 

No conservative wants such a split in Missouri; it can prove to 
be most traumatic. 

On the other hand, no sincere conservative wants to refuse to 
do the Lord’s will! No matter at what cost it may be! 

May God hear the constant conservative prayer for reconcilia¬ 
tion in Christ—and if it be His will, may He give conservatives 
the strength and courage and wisdom and love to consider a 
realignment! 
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Abortion and the Incarnation 


DuRING recent years conservative Christians have cen¬ 
tered their main arguments against abortion on the scriptural 
evidence that life in the womb is both human and personal. 

This argument is good, as far as it goes, for such evidence 
from Scripture is strong. Jeremiah 1:5 and Isaiah 49:1 both 
speak of God addressing a person, a human in the womb. 
Both use the Hebrew word, Yatsar, which invariably means, 
“to form, to create by giving shape to.” Before God gave 
shape to Jeremiah, he was known to God as a person. Before 
formation took place in the womb, according to Isaiah, this 
was God’s Servant. 

In Psalm 51:5 David attributes human sin to himself at 
the time of both birth and conception. The only way for a 
pro-abortionist to try to get around these clear words is 
to claim that Psalm 51 has only one meaning (sin is bad) 
and then declare any other conclusion drawn from this 
Psalm to be irrelevant. Such an argument is an abuse of 
the so-called “historical-critical method.” 

Scripture attributes human sin not only to adults and chil¬ 
dren, but also to life in the womb. Yet Scripture never 
attributes human sin to either the male sperm or the female 
unfertilized ovum. Human sin does not exist in a vacuum. 
Where human sin exists, a human being exists. 

The inspired writers were not given precise, scientific 
knowledge of conception or maturation (Ecclesiastes 11:5), 
but Psalm 139:15-16 reveals a deep, spiritual awareness that 
whatever happens in conception and early prenatal growth, 
a human being is loved and protected by God. 

Yet, while all this evidence is important and true, I would 
suggest that we have not given enough attention to an equal¬ 
ly vital argument: the Christological argument. When one 
denies that a child in the womb is completely and personally 
human, this denial has dire implications for our historic con¬ 
fession regarding Jesus Christ Himself. 

F ROM the fourth through the seventh centuries the 
church had to battle against one lopsided heresy after an¬ 
other. Led by God, the church hammered out a series of 
statements which attempted to combat these false teachings. 
These statements appealed both to the central theme of sal¬ 
vation in Jesus Christ, and to all passages of Scripture relat¬ 
ing to Christ’s Person and especially to His Incarnation as 
described in Luke 1 and John 1. 

Most of our people know these statements in their sum¬ 
mary form in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Jesus, our 
Lord and Savior, is not half a god and half a man. He is 
“perfect” God and “perfect” man, perfectly united in one 
Person. Starting when? FROM THE MOMENT OF HIS 
CONCEPTION. 

The Catalog of Testimonies quotes Leo of Rome approv¬ 
ingly when he says: 

We know that in our Redeemer two natures have 
united, and that while their properties remained, 
such a union of both substances has occurred that, 
from the time in which the Word became flesh in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin, we are not to 
think of God without this, that He is man; nor of 
man without this, that He is God. God assumed 
the entire man, and so united Himself to man and 
man to Himself, that such nature is in the other, 
and neither passed into the other with the loss o£ 
its own attributes. (Triglot, page 1147). 


Before someone reminds us that the Catalog of Testimonies 
is not an official part of the Book of Concord to which we 
are “bound,” let’s consider some clear statements from the 
Formula of Concord, Epitome, Araticle VIII, Affirmation 7: 

Therefore we believe, teach and confess that Mary 
conceived and bore not only a plain, ordinary, mere 
man but the veritable Son of God; for this reason 
she is rightly called and truly is the mother of God. 
(Tappert, p. 488). 

And again in Affirmation 10: 

Therefore we believe, teach and confess that the 
Son of man according to His human nature is really 
(that is, in deed and in truth) exalted to the right 
hand of the omnipotent majesty and power of God, 
because He was assumed into God when He was 
conceived by the Holy Spirit in his mother’s womb 
and His human nature was personally united with 
the Son of the Most High. (Tappert, p. 488). 

And again, in the Formula’s Solid Declaration, Article VIII, 
Affirmation 8: 

But Christ did not receive this majesty, to which 
He was exalted according to His humanity, only 
after His resurrection from the dead and His ascen¬ 
sion, but when He was conceived in His mother’s 
womb and became man and when the divine and 
human natures were personally united. (Tappert pp. 
593-4). 

And again, the Solid Declaration quotes Luther from his 
Great Confession Concerning the Holy Supper: 

Here you must take your stand and say that 
wherever Christ is according to the deity, He is 
there as a natural, divine person and is also natur¬ 
ally and personally there, as His conception in His 
mother’s womb proves conclusively. For if He was 
the Son of God, He had to be in His mother’s womb 
naturally and personally and become man. But if 
He is present naturally and personally wherever 
He is, then He must be man there, too, since He 
is not two separate persons but a single person. 
Wherever this person is, it is the single, indivisible 
Person, and if you can say, “Here is God”, then 
you must also say, “Christ the man is present too . 

. . . They simply will not let themselves by separat¬ 
ed and divided from each other. He has become one 
Person and never separates the assumed humanity 
from Himself. (Tappert, pp. 607-8). 

This is the Book of Concord’s understanding of Eliza¬ 
beth’s confession that Mary is the “mother of my Lord” 
(Luke 1:42-43). What was in Mary’s womb at that moment 
was the “Lord,” one Person, fully divine and fully human, 
our Savior. 


No doubt many sincere people have listened to the 
voice of this world and thought they saw no harm in guess¬ 
ing that the fetus is “non-human” or “pre-human” or “po¬ 
tentially human” or “evolving into humanity” or “human 
in a sense but not yet a person.” All of these guesses are 
made so that one can say that “abortion is not really murder¬ 
ing a human person.” It is really more. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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On The News Front 


Application of IICM 
In Current CTM 

Too often it is said that one may use the Historical-Critical 
Method with Lutheran presuppositions and thereby gain new in¬ 
sights without in any way attacking the integrity of the Biblical 

text. 

The current Concordia Theological Monthly (May, 1973) 
features an article by Dr. Arlis J. Ehlen, “Deliverance at the 
Sea: Diversity and Unity in a Biblical Theme” (pp. 168-191). 

Dr. Ehlen does an exegetical study of Exodus 13-15, following 
the Historical-Critical Method with its presuppositions and im¬ 
plications but presumably guided by Lutheran presuppositions. 

A careful reading of this article underscores that “Lutheran 
presuppositions” is a meaningless term and in no way preserves 
the integrity of the text and the historicity of the account. Dr.. 
Ehlen sees three layers of traditions together with the skillful 
hand of the final editor in the text, each interpreting the event 
for their age. 

Excerpts (without footnotes) from the article follow: 

“. .. Clearly, all testimony points to an ultimate unity: An amaz¬ 
ing event must have occurred at the Reed Sea, by which the pur¬ 
suing Egyptians were drowned and the fleeing Israelite slaves 
received their independence as a people; and this event could 
only be attributed to the power and saving will of Yahweh, their 
God. This event was so basic to Israel’s faith that it was applied 
in many different ways to their relationship with Yahweh. This 
story of the event was told and retold with many different em¬ 
phases and elaborations, drawing also from various other areas 
of the people’s historical and religious experience. 

“■ • ■ We note that there is no mention of any activity on Israel’s 
part, such as walking through the Sea on dry ground. The 
absence of such details is difficult to evaluate. Whether or not 
this throws any light on the historicality of various items in the 
prose accounts, it is more important to note that the purposes of 
the poet did not require these details even in a celebration of the 
event 12 verses long. To Yahweh belongs the praise as the 
Warrior who vanquishes His enemies through a variety of 
means. Each new detail, whether pictorial or historical, adds 
its voice in the rich chorus of testimony to Him who is ‘awesome 
in renown, worker of wonders.’ (V. 11) 

“One more voice is yet to be heard—in some ways the most im¬ 
portant of all. It is that of the so-called redactor, who brought 
the several sources together into the canonical form of Ex. 13-15. 
Regardless of the extent to which we may have been willing to 
attribute inspiration to any or all of the earlier sources, we are 
bound by our doctrinal commitment to recognize the grace of in¬ 
spiration as having guided this final major phase of the work. It 
is the intricately combined form of the text that is canonical and 
therefore authoritative for us. This leads to some immensely 
liberating and edifying observations. It was of course obvious to 
the anonymous but inspired man of God who did the work ot 
redacting that the texts which he was bringing together and 
editing represented diverse testimonies to the same important 
event. If they were not diverse, he would feel no compulsion to 
preserve as much as possible of each lest anything of impor¬ 
tance to the faith be lost. And if they did not refer to basically 
the same event, he would not have woven them together but left 


them entirely separate, as he did with many other episodes in 
the several documents. Thus both aspects are part of God’s pur¬ 
pose in inspiring this combined text. The event is to be regarded 
as one—a deeply significant one, as we have observed at length. 
It can be alluded to and its essence captured in a single brief 
phrase or it can be expanded into a long impressionistic poem or 
a detailed narrative. The diversities in detail and in theological 
application are not to cast doubt on the occurrence of the event 
but to convey the fullness of God’s judgment and grace as these 
touch many kinds of people in many different situations. We 
may indeed be unable to reconstruct in our minds exactly what 
happened on that memorable occasion, and we may differ wide¬ 
ly on factuality of various details. But we have been brought 
face to face with the acts and words of the Ancient of Days, the 
same God who has in these latter days both spoken and acted in 
His Son. The diversity of testimonies makes His words and 
deeds richly applicable to ourselves in all situations of life. But 
the Gospel message of His grace in saving us freely from our 
enemies remains changeless, as it reaches its peak in Jesus 
Christ.” 


Australian Church Group 
Adopts Statement 


The following statement has been adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Commission on Theology of the Lutheran 
Church of Australia; it will be presented to their synod. Affirm 
brings this statement to the attention of its readers believing 
that it concisely expresses the position of The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod on this highly important matter. 

Doctrinal statements standing under the norms of the 
Scripture and the Confessions may not for that reason 
be regarded as having no binding force. For it clearly 
is the right and duty of the Church to define in the face 
of current challenges, how she understands the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Confessions. Moreover, it would be both 
meaningless and dishonest for the Church to tolerate 
within her ranks persistent public contradiction of what 
she solemnly declares to be Biblical and Confessional 
teaching. 

Occasional Papers 

A special collection of scholarly essays on the Historical- 
Critical Method and its meaning for Bible interpretation has been 
published by Affirm. Copies of Occasional Papers have been 
mailed to all pastors and a selected group of laymen. We will be 
happy to mail to you also this invaluable analysis of Bible inter¬ 
pretation on a first-come, first served basis, as long as the supply 
lasts. Individual copies are $1.00 each, and in bulk orders of 5 or 
more copies mailed to the same address they are 50 cents each. 
Send all orders with check or money order to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 

4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 / 
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ALC Fellowship... 

(Continued from Page 3) 

The ALC has officially aggravated the issue meanwhile by 
countenancing the ordination of women into the pastoral office 
and actually ordaining a young lady. This in conscious opposition 
to the urgent assertions of President Harms and President Preus 
that such an act would be considered unbrotherly by Missourians 
and would undermine the existent fellowship. The Milwaukee 
Convention, after recognizing “that serious differences in the 
doctrine of the authority of Scripture still exist between 
members of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod and the 
American Lutheran Church,” resolved that fellowship be con¬ 
tinued, but on a restricted basis whereby any new implementa¬ 
tion be deferred until the doctrinal concerns be settled. Since 
then Milwaukee representatives of the two synods have met four 
times, trying somehow to settle the doctrinal differences. 


MEANWHILE President Knutson, the Church Council of the 
ALC and the ALC in convention responded to Missouri’s request 
that the ALC seriously reconsider ordaining women into the 
pastoral office and restudy its doctrine concerning Scripture and 
church fellowship. President Knutson himself led the way. In a 
written statement of September 7th, 1971 he recommitted 
himself to the ordination of women. In another statement of the 
same day Knutson questioned whether it was not Missouri which 
had changed its understanding of fellowship^ apparently because 
Missouri presumed to question ALC practice on ordination of 
women. In the same statement he simply declaimed that the 
ALC held to the right understanding of Biblical authority, this in 
response to the complaints and misgivings of many Missourians 
over what was actually taught on this matter throughout the 
ALC and by Knutson himself. In a December 1971 communica¬ 
tion, Knutson frankly rejected the Missouri Synod position on 
dealing with lodgery as legalistic. In an interview the following 
October 6th, President Knutson commented on the investigation 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis by our synodical president and 
on the theology of the Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles. “We can’t accept that kind of 
iheology,” Knutson said. Bishop Knutson had set the stage. Ex¬ 
cept for the last two points both the Church Council and the ALC 
/Synod itself followed completely Knutson’s lead in response to 
Missouri’s concerns. 

What else can our five man Commission on Fellowship with the 
ALC conclude from such developments than that there has been 
no progress at all toward resolving the doctrinal differences with 
the ALC. It is interesting to observe that Knutson himself in his 
September 7th, 1971 statement conceded that doctrinal consensus 
between the two synods did not exist. There had in fact been 
retrogression. And so Missouri’s representatives to the ALC-LC- 
MS Commission on Fellowship in their report must “state its 
deep regret that 4 years of discussions in the Commission on 
Fellowship have not produced evidence that ‘serious differences 
in the doctrine of the authority of Scripture’ (1971 Resolution 3-21, 
Fourth ‘whereas’) have been resolved, or that our two church 
bodies have achieved a common understanding ‘on what 
fellowship involves’ (Resolution 3-21, Third ‘Whereas’).” And the 
report scores the ALC for rejecting Missouri’s plea to reconsider 
the ordination of women into the pastoral ministry. 

The Missouri representatives also recommend, and the Com¬ 
mission on Theology and Church Relations concurs, that Synod 
continue to try to reach agreement with the ALC on the ordina¬ 
tion of women, the authority of Scripture and other controverted 


points. And they advise Synod to continue in fellowship under the 
conditions stated at Milwaukee, namely that our “pastors, con¬ 
gregations, boards, and commissions, because of doctrinal con¬ 
cerns still remaining between the two church bodies . . . defer 
new implementation of fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church (1971 Resolution 3-21, last ‘Resolved’) until our synod’s 
concerns are resolved.” 


w HAT about this? One gets the distinct impression that our 
representatives and our CTCR for the most part do not like our 
present fellowship with the ALC which is going its own unionistic 
and liberal way with or without Missouri; that they do not 
know what to do about it, for our relationship with the ALC 
has deteriorated and the ALC is not seriously listening to our 
admonition; that they have no valid Scriptural reason and do not 
try to offer any for continuing in the present fellowship; and that 
they are pretty well convinced by now that there never was a 
Scriptural basis for the declaration of fellowship in the first 
place. But they do not want to bell the cat. No leader or 
representative or commissioner wants to be the party to call for 
action, for the decisive action that frankly recognizes what our 
CTCR and our representatives are telling us, namely that there 
never was a true basis for pulpit and altar fellowship with the 
ALC, that attempts to secure such a basis belatedly have broken 
down, and that there is no hope that such a basis of unity in doc¬ 
trine can possibly be achieved as things now progress. 

This is the dilemma, the impossible situation, Synod finds itself 
in today. We are in a fellowship with the ALC with all that that 
implies in terms of pulpit and altar fellowship and mutual 
recognition of the doctrine of the other church body. We discover 
that the basis for such fellowship is wanting: the ALC is guilty of 
false doctrine, fully committed to destructive Biblical criticism 
and a denial of Scripture’s inerrancy, committed to an un- 
Scriptural practice of ordaining women into the public ministry, 
committed to a unionistic and un-Scriptural doctrine of church 
Fellowship. We point this out to our new sister synod and ask her 
to change her position. She nicely refuses. Her refusal to recon¬ 
sider the ordination of women is as final and irrevocable as the 
Council of Trent’s rejection of justification by faith. There is no 
turning back. Yet, we continue this fellowship and are urged to 
remain in it. 

How can we extricate ourselves from this compromise? Only 
by the honest action of suspending fellowship, terminating a 
relationship whereby we recognize the ALC as a Scripture based, 
orthodox Lutheran synod. 


I KNOW this sounds radical, especially when our synodical 
officers and representatives and commissions have opted for the 
status quo. The magic word “fellowship”—like the emotion 
laden word “love”—attracts and grabs us who have longed and 
prayed and strived for true doctrinal unity among Lutherans so 
long. One cannot oppose it, or suspend it, but only embrace 
it—that is how we feel toward fellowship. 

But such a reaction is not evangelical (showing concern for the 
Gospel of Christ), not Lutheran, not Scriptural; but pure pietism, 
emotionalism, enthusiasm. 

I believe that one of the tragic by-products of our many 
problems in the Missouri Synod today is a sort of politicizing 
process which pervades the issues facing us. I mean that 
whether we are dealing with differences relative to membership 
in LCUSA or ALC fellowship or the seminary investigation or 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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us look at an illustration. Concordia Publishing House 
(CPH) handles the review of its manuscripts through its 
president’s office. One of his secretaries may distribute or 
assign materials for review by one of the many reviewers 
available to CPH. They may be interested in the expeditious 
processing of their products. That means, perhaps, that if a 
manuscript is not reviewed to the satisfaction, e.g., to the staff 
of the Board for Parish Education (Mission:Life materials), 
another reviewer may be chosen who may be expected to be 
more sympathetic and agreeable in his judgment of the 
materials submitted. 


The fragmentation of the review process is a serious 
problem. The agencies (specifically CPH) determine who 
among the reviewers assigned to them shall review which 
materials. Obviously, such choices entail often serious 
theological and ethical decisions. 


Another serious deficiency in the present provisions for doc¬ 
trinal review, for example, allows a reviewer for the Board of 
Parish Education hardly ever to see more than isolated 
segments of a total production. Since such a reviewer cannot 
evaluate his assigned portion in the context of the entire project, 
he is likely to pass doubtful formulations and even doubtful 
materials. I had such an experience recently. As soon as I 
began to object to both formulations and content, CPH sent the 
remainder of the project to other reviewers. 


Great attention should be given to the fact that CPH does exer¬ 
cise (as it did not when the Seminary faculty had charge of doc¬ 
trinal review) a remarkably comprehensive influence or even 
control over doctrinal review of its products. To the extent that 
this is so, CPH has actually removed itself from an attentively 
responsible relationship to Synod. The leadership of CPH can 
now determine very largely its own doctrinal policies, without 
seriously reckoning with the doctrinal resolutions of Synod which 
are ostensibly binding also upon CPH. 


JL/OCTRINAL review of The Lutheran Witness Reporter 
is a particularly sensitive area. It is said that reviewers do not 
receive all materials intended for publication, but only such 
materials as the editorial staff apportions to each one according 
to the preferences of the staff. 

It seems that Synod would do well by placing official 
periodicals under the direct supervision and responsibility of 
the praesidium of Synod. They might co-opt specialists in jour¬ 
nalism for the purpose of receiving professional advice. 

The following might be considered: 

1. The volume of publications have become so great 
that Synod very much needs a doctrinally and ethically 
coherent policy for all its publications. For example, 


an editor of a synodical publication ought to possess 
sufficient ethical sensitivity to follow synodical policy 
or to resign when he is in opposition to the policies of 
Synod, or else he ought not have the position. 


2. Although the New Orleans Convention 
Workbook, p. 172, under V. Recommendations, 
states that the Board of Directors proposes to Synod 
that the recommendations for a General Editor be 
declined, because the present doctrinal review struc¬ 
ture has only been recently introduced, the facts seem to 
show that Synod does need an office where the 
operational responsibility for doctrinal review resides. 
Whether this function is given to a “General Editor” or 
to a “Director of Publications” is not of great 
significance. What is needed is an operationally super¬ 
vising office, adequately staffed, for the purpose of 
coordinating the review of all publications for Synod, 
under the supervisory responsibilities of the President 
of Synod, and to provide swift and complete advice for 
action by the President of Synod. 


3. Instead of merely blue-pencilling the aberrations 
of editorial units, such editors should be held directly 
accountable for the content of their publications in such 
a way that consistent infractions of public doctrine or of 
articles of faith and of ethical principles will result in 
removal either for reasons of perversity or of com¬ 
petence, or both. 


4. The section of the Handbook on Doctrinal 
Review (p. 199-202) should be completely re-written, so 
that the stages of responsibility for doctrinal review are 
not disguised or obscured by the interposition of Boards 
or Commissions, or their staffs. Instead, doctrinal 
review should be exercised directly through an agent of 
the President of Synod. It should be made entirely ex¬ 
plicit that the doctrinal accountability of all Boards and 
Commissions to the President of Synod for the content 
of their publications is not merely “advisory,” but man¬ 
datory. For example, By-Law 11.157d (Handbook, p. 
200) must be related to By-Law 3.07a, which says, 
“Resolutions of the Synod are binding on the 
Districts.” 


The Lutheran Confessions to which our synod subscribes 
without reservation in its Article II reveal that we with the con¬ 
fessors must cooperate with one another in the implementation 
of the effort at concord through God’s diligent supervision of 
printers—which certainly means doctrinal review (Preface to 
the Book of Concord, Tappert, page 14). If we are to remain true 
to God’s Word in our entire educational process through our con¬ 
gregations, nothing less than effective doctrinal review must be 
present for faithful confession and proclamation of pure doctrine 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. 


Dr. Waldo J. Werning 
Executive Secretary of Stewardship 
South Wisconsin District 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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perimenting with sex, he may experiment with drugs He may 
think that we must have world peace at any price so that he can 
be free to enjoy life as long as he can “because that’s all there 
is.” He will want to “keep on trucking” even if he does not real¬ 
ly know why. Should such an one be challenged with what God 
says in His Word about His design for human life he will brush 
the Holy Scriptures aside as just another book. 


When such a student finds that he has swallowed much specula¬ 
tion, and he finds that he is morally bankrupt, he may despair 
He may feel terribly guilty about what he has done. He mav 
search for a purpose for living in movements. He mav seek 
"enlightenment" in Eastern religions. In a caJandta 
mysticism he will be taught to rely upon himself, but too often he 
comes to the realization that he is not very reliable However to 
day he can hear a fellow student speak of how he was delivered 
from despair, guilt, and purposelessness. He will hear that sin 
and hopelessness are natural and that they are the result of man’s 
separation from God. Our all-too-typical student will be urged to 
ay his sins on Jesus, the precious Lamb of God. He will be urged 

$ a T?r T?u an „ God in Christ has d01 * him. By the 
Word of God the Holy Spirit will convict him of his sin andcon- 

vert him to Christ. Through the witness of a Christian student 

r/wfiT? le n rn th f Jesus loves him > just as he is, so much 
that He died for him The student who accepts this Great News 

v ' t0 f™ 1 " grace of God, and his peers will showhTm 
hat that is done by getting “into” the Bible. And in thestadv 3 
the Scriptures, he will learn to accept things which he cannoUn 
ftnrfrprf d Af f e J\ acc fP tin g the amazing truth that God loved him 

ble do nouSrtle m him e °‘ he " miracles he reads about in the Bi- 
Die ao not startle him, Nothing is too difficult for his God. 



Now, what if our synod no longer provides ministriAo 
, uthout reservation committed to Jesus and His Word" What "if 

Holy Word? We ore foolish if we think that what’Sappe ed to 
others cannot happen to us. And shall we give up our aSecia 
tion for miracles when Harvard’s Owen Gingerich, astronomer 
and historian of science, has said, “There might be non caus l 
thmgs in the world”? ( Tim <?, April 23, 1973, page 86/ indeed 
our faith is based on “non-causal things.” Therefore, you eith/r 
believe it or you don t! y UIlcr 


The Rev. James T. Cumming 
Campus Pastor, Lutheran Student Center 
Chapel of St. Timothy the Learner 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 


P : S If anyone doubts the extent of the commitment of young 
Christians to the Bible, please note the following: This pastor 
was amazed and pleased when he learned that what we have call¬ 
ed the Order of Creation is observed in the dormitory Bible 
studies on our campus. Men teach men, women teach women 
and in mixed groups men lead. 


From a Parish 
Pastor . . . 


Bible interpretation is not confined within the walls 
seminary classrooms. The science of interpretive study 0 . 
HolyScriptiire 8 to determine the intended meaning of the te 
not the exclusive domain of the theological professor. It is VI * 
important to the general practitioner, the parish pastor. 

, is saying to man in His Word may be speculated, philosop 
ed conjectured, scrutinized, dissected, analyzed and critic 

within the el 


•lie i, ’ * uluu mzea, aissectea, anaiyzeu a™ t u e 

within the classroom. Professor and student may, with 1 . 
earning process, grapple with ancient histories, wr ,, ,„jthin 
philosophical and sociological traditions of past ages, all ^ 
the structure of academic experimentation. But the P . n g 
pastor, ministering to the needs of God’s people, is on the 
lia £, 01 bereavement, guilt, anxiety, loneliness, despair an ,, s 
he salvos of Satan’s might and power are directed to n . 
sheep and lambs, and the under-shepherd must do battle. t 
not afford the luxury of academic experimentation. H ®' 
come with a sword” that will offensively put to fhg . ar p 
enemy, and restore peace and build faith—a sword that is a 

and clean, sound and tempered, usable and effective, 
sword is the Holy Spirit’s own gift—the Word of God. 


. T . h ,l s Word of God, this “sword of the Spirit,” must not be „ 


lUSl 

c ~ tllA & swum ui uit; ojjuh, * ftn g b# 5 

suit of academic experimenting nor of logical conclus fee a 
e on man-made judgments and presuppositions. It Y 1 eea ble 
message of absolutes, a communication of God’s unchang ^ 
truth, a factual, errorless word from God to man. Abs °!Lsag e 
changeable, factual and errorless-not only in the prime me ,, 
that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto H. c0l peS 
but, as the Spirit convicts man of this truth, so he also b fua lly 


9 7 A convicts man ol tnis trutn, so uc 

convicted that all of God’s statements to man must be 
errorless and unchangeably absolute. While God speaks 


rna n 


i a duueiiieiu- IrC ... 

errorless and unchangeably absolute. While God speaks , y 
au horitatively, and man is to believe what God say 
ecause God has said it, it is most interesting to note eV , e nts 
of God s promises to man are based upon historic, factua ^ eC t, 


10 man are based upon msiom-, 
u V od s Past performances. In other words, God says, ts 

Yfin nnri Ka1!a_ hit i __ . _ 1 9 11 


. -- f —iwMjjotj. iu truiu words, uou j 
Y ou can believe Me, because of My past accomplKjj, {i | 
od uses His past “track record” to prove He can and pe l 
His promises, not only in matters pertaining to the life; 
sa vation, but also in the problems and crises of eV .^< Chris* f 
I he promised “Seed” of Ahrshs™ St. Paul calls , ■ 1 


,yday‘. 

m« "”v in uic piuuienis ctuu nQ\\Vl? 

he promised “Seed” of Abraham which St. Paul calls ^ 

rf 01- ? a factu al historic accomplishment g >’ T 

am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the cha j? a da fte r 

m aa u G k° d Said ’ am the God of Abraham, thy fath ® r ’ j„g. ^ 
his historic identification Isaac is assured of the b h: 
has counted the times that God’s nromises to Israel 


b» se , 


-i«vminv;auuil lSaaC li> d&SUicu v* - re ^ (it 

has counted the times that God’s promises to IsraeJ i a ys, . 
upon performances of God’s action in past history- j a nd o 

zL5ia?.s* th >‘ 


~., vjou, mat orougnt tnee rorm ,mholi c 

gypt. Not only were God’s people reminded of a sy reca ll^_ 
cept of protection, but actual historic happenings w n( j ^e F 
by God to reassure His people that He would bless them g( th® 
His promises. God reminds Israel of specific ins 
historic past: the Manna, the Guiding Pillar of Fire an ° S jn*J 
the Wilderness, the Parting of the Red Sea, the M iracl , g rS . 0 0 
the Water which Flowed from the Rock, and many oi ‘ {3 p(- 

these historic events were used to speak comfort an tru e - 
to God’s people that they might know His promises 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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onl y arc these factual historic events used to jprove God’s 
act S?* m ’S bt -> but also to reassure God’s people of His atoning 
event? ° v P Q } n Christ Jesus. The Savior used historic, miraculous 
Hi s r “ le Past to provide both example and understanding of 
Lord t promise s: Promising His return to judgment, the 
wife 3 a ^ refers to “ the days of Noah,” the miracle of Lot s 
Hi s Pr nd the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Prophesying 
bra-,(' ICl * x ’ on > Jesus draws upon the account of Moses and the 
bosn Serpen ^ in the wilderness. Foretelling His burial in the 

finem the earth > the Savior refers to Jonah’s three-day con¬ 
venient in the fish - s belly . 

to^hf e ti e ? ccs to historic events by Jesus, Paul, Peter, the writer 
of tv,„ shrews, etc. in no way detract from the marvelous work 
s alvat; ° y spirit, who, through the Gospel, convicts man of his 
God ”° n through Jesus Christ. Since the controlling Spirit of 
RcuH t ov ! e d the holy writers to employ the use of history, it is dif- 
of «. 0 ln dict the Holy Spirit with self-destruction. The message 
toseth! aving Gospel of Christ and the glorious promises of God 
God k r w * tb their historic examples are all spirit-move 
GodJ^hed to assure and comfort, strengthen and sus am 
s People. 

AW P astor must possess just such a tool that is ^solute 
J es , “rotative, not only in the message of salvation, through 
issue .A a to( >l that is filled with convicting truths about every 
Word A fe ' He must be able, b y precept and example, in the 
kn<] * P? d > aff irm that God not only can, but did protect, de- 
Wi(h’l UStain ’ comfort, uplift and preserve His own, and He did i 
Prapm lracu, °us power—and more, He still does! The genera 
and ri n loner ne eds to point to the message of God’s love in Cnri 
into fn m ° ns trate how this Christ brings all of the promises of 
livin' C t u f; Promises for our salvation, and promises also for me 
trnpf °/this life. He must be able to minister to God’s people t 
Msfnr i , Gospel, and by the errorless examples of the Hid 
and demonstrate the glorious fact that because Christ is r 
freeing Gospel is true, God will also, with the atoning^ > 

^ctnnf us ab things, even as the Scriptures teach this t y 

’ historic example. 

The Rev. Richard P. Musser 
Pastor, Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


P- 


a Professor . . . 

have been invited to comment on this document as a 
lessor emeritus, but how does this title qualify me to un “ er ~ 

, su ch a task’ Well here are my credentials: I studied at 
' c nndia CoHege, F^rt WaySe, Ind. (1909-15); at Concordia 
ainar y, St. Louis, Mo. (1915-18); took courses in 
Pnedeutics and hermeneutics in Concordia Seminary s fms 
cspondence school (1924); studied at Washington Univers ty, 
aa >s, Mo. (M. A. 1930, history as a major, general lderatu 
.^ ln .or); and at the University of Chicago (Ph.D. 1943, major- 
history and historical methodology). 

my professors at Fort Wayne had been students of Dr 
/ W - Walther, one of the founders of the Missouri Synod, one 
f c had also been his colleague. Five of my professors at St 
s had been Walther’s students, one of them also his 
e ague. 


Prof. Ludwig E. Fuerbringer’s Theologische Hermeneutik, 
a manual used at Concordia Seminary during my student days, 
defended the Historical-Grammatical view. Previously Carl 
Gottlob Hofmann’s Institutiones theologicae exegeticae, 
republished by Concordia Publishing House in 1876, had been 
used as a textbook and, like Fuerbringer’s manual (Leitfaden), 
presented the same view. I pursued this view in my parish 
ministry (1918-25), as a teacher of history at St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo. (1925-46), and as a professor of systematic 
theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (1946-71). 

At the University of Chicago the radical position held sway dur¬ 
ing my student days. At the so-called Bad Boll conferences, held 
in Germany, France, and England, which I attended in 1950, the 
Missouri Synod conferees met with all three views. Inasmuch as 
the radical view at the University of Chicago, like that at many 
other American seminaries and universities, was largely an im¬ 
port from Germany, I was not surprised to find it there. 

All three views are in one shape or another as old as Christiani- 
tv itself The Bereans examined the Scriptures daily to see if 
these things were so (Acts 17:11); the Sadducees excised the 
resurrection (Matthew 22:23) and angels (Acts 23:8) from the 
ScriDtures. In any case, it is obvious that until most recent times 
the Historical-Grammatical view prevailed in the schools of the 
I utheran Church—Missouri Synod. The other views have either 
rerentlv been imported directly from Germany, mostly since the 
Rad Boll conferences, or have been absorbed from German im¬ 
ports at American theological schools. Of course, America has 
devised some additions of its own! 

Now after all this, my evaluation in devastating brevity: With 
the Historical-Grammatical view a wise man builds his house 
upon a rock; with the other two views a foolish man builds his 
Kse upon the sand. The CTCR’s comparative study most aptly 
makes ft possible to distinguish the one from the other. 

Dr. Lewis W. Spitz, Sr. 
Professor Emeritus 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


From a Teacher . . . 

. c Christian teacher, I believe Holy Scripture to be the only 
M and norm of Christian faith and life. The Bible does not 
Sy co't”I™!-" W ord of God, but is the very Word of God. 

The Historical-Critical Method would have disastrous results 
• Mocwnom especially in that it destroys the authority of 
in the classro - “P ines J im who i 0V es children, Jesus. If I 

Scripture and ctice t he Historical-Critical Method, my 

SSSTSStSSS ■»» obaufe to include the 
following: 

1 ) What the Biblical writers report is not necessarily true 
a f.tal They received their information through oral tradi- 
to “n ent and contest could have been changed. The infer- 
1 ot'inn that the writers received was subject to growth and 
SglKt What Scripture says could be a) genuine, b) 
edited, or c) completely erroneous. 

»> 

natural’"©^'experience and senses tell ns that dead people stay 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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as our Savior only because of the power of the Holy Spirit work¬ 
ing through that Gospel. The question is not why I believe, it is 
rather what I believe. How do you know if your pastor is 
preaching the pure Gospel? By going to God’s Word and com¬ 
paring what he says with what God says. For that you need a 
reliable Word. 


ALLOW me to demonstrate the problem we face with a 
rather simple illustration. I manage Camp Arcadia during the 
summer months. We have our own water supply, a well sunk 
several hundred feet into a subterranean pool or stream. The 
water in this pool is absolutely pure, it is so far beneath the sur¬ 
face that all impurities are filtered out. Yet we have to constant¬ 
ly guard against serving the guests impure water and thereby 
causing a rash of stomach problems. Where can the bacteria 
enter? During the pumping, distribution and dispensing of the 
water, of course. The well head must be protected from ground 
water; the pipes must be perfect, the pump clean. 

So it is with the Gospel. The Bible is similar to the un¬ 
derground pool, and the Gospel is like the water. No one shall 
ever destroy or eradicate the Gospel; it shall always remain 
pure. Yet last Sunday the Bible (and Gospel) were lying on hun¬ 
dreds of pulpits in front of preachers who were proclaiming 
anything but a pure Gospel. What had happened? The ‘pump’ 
that they used to draw their ‘gospel’ from the Bible was faulty 
and the ‘pipe’ was full of leaks. 

The Historical-Critical Method is such a faulty ‘pump,’ a ‘pipe’ 
full of leaks. When you start teaching that the Bible is only par¬ 
tially true, you leave it up to the individual to decide what is truth 
and what is error. In the process human reason enters in and 
stands in judgment over God’s Word. That invariably leads to 
contamination. The real problem is that this goes largely un¬ 
detected, because you have lost the pure sample to compare it 
with. You cannot taste bacteria; your first indication may be 
the pains preceding death. 

It is a big task which we, your fellow church members, have 
delegated to you. Please promise you won’t take it lightly. Turn 
to God often for courage, support and guidance. Listen to Him; 
let His Word speak to your heart; be responsive to His urgings. 
Remember, my prayers will be among the thousands that will 
arise to His throne of grace on your behalf every day. May God 
richly bless you. 

Richard G. Korthals 
Lay Evangelist 
Arcadia, Michigan 
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some other matter we seek political solutions. Political in the 
bad sense. We talk around the point, avoid issues and head-on 
confrontation, we maneuver, procrastinate, compromise, opt for 
the status quo—all of which seems easier, gentler, even more lov¬ 
ing and in the end more successful an approach to our problems. 
And meanwhile principle, Lutheran principle, Scriptural princi¬ 
ple is lost sight of. There is a place for politics in the church, if by 
that we mean honesty as candidates seek office, frankness and 
outspokenness as we commit ourselves to issues and join 
ourselves to programs. But there is no place in the church today 
for evasion and avoiding issues. Especially now. And especially 
in the matter of ALC fellowship. We cannot push the problems, 
the compromise, yes, the dishonesty of this entanglement into the 
background, just because another crucial issue, the Seminary 
problem, the doctrinal controversy in our synod, takes 
precedence and seems to eclipse all other issues. 

One of the classic confessions of our Lutheran Church was the 
Formula of Concord, written more than thirty years after the 
Reformation. Its purpose was to achieve among Lutherans, sore¬ 
ly divided by doctrinal controversy, a consensus and agreement 
in all doctrine which was believed to be necessary for inclusion 
among those who professed the name Lutheran and subscribed 
the Lutheran Confessions. For Missouri today to remain in a 
pulpit and altar fellowship which never had this sound doctrinal 
basis and then to allow other important issues to crowd out any 
serious reconsideration of this matter clearly jeopardizes 
Missouri’s future as a confessional and confessing Lutheran 
church. At the very time when we are fighting for our lives in 
our own synod against the use of the Historical-Critical Method 
which threatens the authority of the Word of God we cannot con¬ 
tinue to embrace in the most intimate fellowship a synod that is 
totally committed to this destructive approach to God’s Word. 

Yes, let us keep our priorities straight. Let us first settle out- 
own doctrinal controversies at New Orleans. But let us not fail to 
meet our other obligations to hallow God’s name, remain faithful 
to His Gospel and retain our character as a confessing church. 

Dr. Robert D. Preus 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Editorial Group 

The Rev. William T. Eggers 
Richard G. Korthals 
Dr. Walter A. Maier 
The Rev. Ewald J. Otto 


Editorial Policy 

While the articles in Affirm with their applications to 
contemporary events rest on Biblical truths, they do not 
necessarily in all their details represent the views of The 
Editorial Group. Any divergence of opinion, however, falls 
within the latitude allowed by Article II of the Constitution of The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

For Affirm is unashamedly dedicated to preserving, under 
grace Missosuri’s priceless theological heritage, based on the 
Word and set forth in the Book of Concord, as both have been 
commonly understood in Missouri until the most recent times. 
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Faculty Committees 
and Tenure 


The New Orleans Workbook contains more than a dozen re¬ 
quests to change the procedure by which men are now elected to 
the presidency of any of Synod’s schools. Affirm, which called 
attention to this issue before the Milwaukee convention, is happy 
to find so many congregations across the country deeply con¬ 
cerned about it. 

The issue is simply that the faculty committee of a school, ac¬ 
cording to Missouri’s rules, can now exercise a total veto power 
over any and all candidates for such a presidency, though they 
have been proposed by properly authorized people. Affirm 
writers like Lutze and Lang during the last several years have 
pointed out that no other Lutheran church body grants such a 
small faculty committee these drastic powers and that anything 
similar would be unthinkable in the world of secular education. 
Faculty committees on a school’s presidency do exist and func¬ 
tion in a useful way in secular and other religious schools; they 
properly advise those with the authority to elect a president but 
they don’t veto their choices. 

The practical upshot of this provision is that a small and 
liberal faculty committee may stymie the election of a 
conservative-orthodox school president whom the electors un¬ 
animously agree on. Some thought that the recent long delay in 
choosing a president for Synod’s school at Fort Wayne, a situa¬ 
tion created by the faculty committee vetoing candidates 
desired by the Board of Control, verged on the scandalous. 

Affirm urges delegates to abolish the veto powers of this 
committee. 

Affirm also urges New Orleans to give serious consideration 
to the lifetime tenure its school presidents now have. Some 
presidents may fall out of step with the changing social con¬ 
ditions in which the church must work. Others may try—and 
there have been examples—not to reflect the beliefs of 
Missouri’s great majority, but to lead the church into an ever 
greater liberalization of doctrine and practice. 

Conservatives by their very nature appreciate the need for 
continuity; they desire to conserve whatever is worthwhile 
enough to ride the crest of change. And they know the value of 
tenure in office. 

But they also know that times and people change and ad¬ 
justments have to be made. Missouri demands that the leader of 
the entire church stand for re-election every four years. In this 
way the whole synod can speak its mind on the key leadership it 
has had. It can also decide once more about its other leadership 
on various levels. 

There’s just as much reason for reviewing on a regular basis 
the course a school president has pursued. He too stands in a 
vital position with influential powers over the education of 
future clergy and other workers in the church. 

You will find the resolutions dealing with these matters 
around the 6-30 section of the Workbook. They are worth your 
further thought. At the very least, on this last issue, the conven¬ 
tion ought to establish a committee to report out in several years 
its evaluation of the tenure our schools’ presidents ought to have 
in the future. That exploration will be worth the few dollars it 


costs. We have a lot of 
history at stake. 


clergy and teacher 


training and church 


It doesn’t seem likely that the ordination of women will be one 
of the major questions of the New Orleans convention. Too many 
th<Tstage UeS of over arching importance will tend to crowd it off 

But a footnote to the resolutions in the Workbook on this issue 
(they cluster around the 2-50’s) may be worthwhile Since Se 
ALC has accepted the ordination of women as proper our com 
tinuing fellowship with it might lead to asffie an em- 
barrassing position. Would we discipline a Missouri congregation 
and/or pas or who had pulpit fellowship-perhaps in a MiSouri 
church with and ordained woman belonging to the ALC clergy? 
Shouldn t we extricate ourselves from such possibilities by taking 
the clear and decisive stand on ALC fellowship- it is not for 
Missouri until matters like this have been resolved’’ And should 
we permit, as some apparently are willing to do our formal ALC 
ties to persuade us to compromise the Bible on this issue and 
sanction the ordination of women? That would indeed be letting 
an unwholesome change in through the back door but stranger 
things than that have happened in the history of the church 


Campus Ministries 

Some of the confusions which beset Missouri arise from a sup¬ 
posed conflict between what today is “practical” and what is doc- 
trinally correct. One of these cloudy areas is tL campus 
ministry Missouri carries on with other Lutheran bodies (cf 
Workbook, 2-98A ff). Since these joint ministries involve the 
ALC and the LCA (with whom Missouri has no formal 
fellowship), a number of Missouri’s members point up the fact 
that such ministries are “unionistic,” in conflict with the doc¬ 
trines we officially hold. That’s undoubtedly true. 

The other side of the argument focuses on the “impracticality” 
of having various Lutheran ministries on the same campus and 
their cost. Put in those simple terms, it becomes clear that 
Missouri’s pocketbook is being used as a temptation to erode her 
firm stance against unionism. However difficult the problem of 
these campus mmistries may be, Missouri certainly should again 
study this matter in an effort to find ways and means of efficient¬ 
ly meeting her campus obligations without compromising her 
firm doctrinal position. Affirm hopes the delegates at the 
Convention will see the dangers of the campus ministry we now 
are involved in and search for better answers to the campus 
problem than the answers Missouri has drifted into. 

LCUSA 

Apparently not even the Board of Directors of LC-MS knows 
how LCUSA spends its money. To Affirm this seems incredible! 
Affirm believes that not only the Board of Directors, but also 
everyone who contributes to the mission program of LC-MS 
(from which our annual support monies of LCUSA are taken) 
has a right to know how this money is spent. It isn’t that the 
Board hasn’t tried to find out. In the first column of page 48 of 
the Convention Workbook the Board tells New Orleans, “It 
must be admitted, however, that it has been extremely difficult 
because of varying structures and of differing budget ap¬ 
proaches to pinpoint not only the specific programs and ac¬ 
tivities but above all their specific cost, which in turn would 
enable the Synod to make a more recent judgment as to the value 
of any specific program or activity.” The Board notes, however, 
that it has been “given the assurance that as time goes on the 
budgeting in the Lutheran Council will delve to a deeper level at 
which it will be easier to determine the cost of individual 
programs and activities.” 

(Continued on Page 22) * 
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Mission Affirmations . . . 

(Continued from Page 9) 


THE Mission Affirmations are inadequate because they do 
not center the Mission of the Church around the means of Grace. 
The orientation appears to be one of the betterment of humanity. 

A Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles af¬ 
firms the Biblical orientation: We believe, teach, and confess 
that the primary mission of the church is to make disciples 
of every nation by bearing witness to Jesus Christ through 
the preaching of the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments. Other necessary activities of the church, 
such as ministering to men’s physical needs, are to serve 
the church’s primary mission and its goal that men will 
believe and confess Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. 
We therefore reject any views of the mission of the church 
which imply: That an adequate or complete witness to 
Jesus Christ can be made without proclaiming or ver¬ 
balizing the Gospel. 

In the Church, we dare not talk missions if we omit the mission 
assigned by Christ to the Church. We dare not stress a “loving 
approach and understanding” and omit the message of the Law 
and the Gospel, of Repentance and Remission of Sins. Note what 
the Lutheran Confessions say: In the last chapter of Luke 
(24:47) Christ commands that penitence and forgiveness 
of sins should be preached in His name. The Gospel 
declares that all men are under sin and are worthy of eter¬ 
nal wrath and death. For Christ’s sake it offers 
forgiveness of sins and justification, which are received by 
faith. By its accusations, the preaching of penitence 
terrifies our consciences with real and serious fears. For 
these, our hearts must again receive consolation. This 
happens if they believe Christ’s promise that for His sake 
we have the forgiveness of sins. (Apology IV, 62) and: In 
these matters, which concern the external, spoken Word, 
we must hold firmly to the conviction that God gives no 
one His Spirit or grace except through or with the exter¬ 
nal Word which comes before. (Smalcald Articles III, viii 
3) 

The Mission Affirmations are inappropriate because they do 
not address themselves to the primary need of man in any age, 
much less the 1970’s. Nor do they address themselves to the real 
issues facing the Church in Mission. 

The church should reiterate its certainty about the validity of 
Biblical Affirmations in this age of change. The church must 
lift its voice and show discernment when the institutional church 
is afflicted with doctrinal uncertainty, theological novelty, and 
outfight apostasy. The church needs to “discern the spirits 
whether they be of God.” Non-Christian religious systems pose 
an oppressive threat to the growth of the Church and demand 
careful assessment and response. Many Biblical and Lutheran 
distinctives are being blurred today. 


AFFIRMATIONS are needed to declare a clearer 
understanding of evangelistic mission in which every member 
must be involved. It must show a deeper compassion for the 
spiritual lostness of men and women for eternity with the 
realization that there can be no substitute for speaking the 
Gospel so that all men will hear of Christ before they die. (All 
who would be saved must hear this preaching, for the 
preaching and the hearing of God s Word are the Holy 


Spirit’s instrument in, with, and through ivhich He wills to ^ 
act efficaciously,-, to convert men to God, and to work in 
them both to will and. to achieve” (Formula of Concord, ! 
Solid Declaration 11, 52). They should speak about the necessi- 1 
ty of all believers receiving Scriptural indoctrination, meeting | 
together constantly under the impact and teaching of the 
Apostolic Word, mobilizing and equipping believers for the great I 
task of evangelizing our generation. 

The Gospel requires of those who- preside over the 
churches that they preach the Gospel, remit sins, ad¬ 
minister the Sacraments, and, in addition, exercise 
jurisdiction, that is, excommunicate those who are guilty 
of notorious crimes and absolve those who repent.” 
(Power and Primacy of the Pope 60) 

If a person will not hear preaching or read the Word of 
God, but despises the Word and the community of God, 
dies in this condition, and perishes in his sins, he can 
neither comfort himself with God’s eternal election nor 
obtain His mercy. For Christ, in whom we are elected, 
offers His grace to all men in the Word and the Holy 
Sacraments, earnestly wills that we hear it, and has 
promised that, where two or three are gathered together 
in His name and occupy themselves with His Holy Word, 
He is in the midst of them.” (FC, SD, II, 57). 

The Rev. Wilbert J. Sohns 
Pastor, Beautiful Savior Lutheran Church 
Broomfield, Colorado 
‘Proceedings of the 1965 Detroit Convention—46th Regular Convention 
of The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 


Workbook Issues . . . 

(Continued from Page 21) 

Affirm hopes so. In fact, in spite of the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors, it raises the question as to whether or not, 
in view of this high degree of fiscal ignorance, the LC-MS should 
continue in LCUSA. It also raises serious questions concerning 
the measure of responsibility the LC-MS Board has exercised in 
the management of funds committed to it by members of Synod. 
Moreover, in view of the LCUSA attacks on Dr. J. A. 0. Preus 
and his stand for conservative Lutheranism in Missouri, the 
question of our continued membership in LCUSA is even more 
urgent. 

Elections 

Perhaps the most crucial item on the New Orleans agenda is its 
elections. Affirm states this, knowing full well the overriding 
importance of the doctrinal issues which will come before the 
Convention, the need to continue to understand that God and His 
Word must remain central, and the decisive importance of the 
Convention’s stand on Missouri’s methodology in interpreting 
God’s Word. Affirm knows that men aren’t going to save the 
church; only God in His grace can do that. However, Affirm 
remains highly conscious of the other, realistic side of that truth: 
God uses men, especially in key positions, to mold the history of 
the church. If Missouri at New Orleans voted conservatively on 
every issue but elected to office liberals, who reject such a con¬ 
servative stance, the conservative position may find itself in 
great difficulties. 

The presidency of Missouri, the praesidium, board members, 
the members of the Boards of Control of Missouri’s schools, and a 
host of other significant officials are of vital importance to the 
future of Missouri. If you are a delegate, don’t throw your ballot 
away! Be sure that the candidates for whom you vote are men 
who will truly represent and promote conservative Lutheranism! 
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The Cato Mentality . . . 

(Continued from Page 12) 

In other words, is the Cato mentality really the answer? Shall 
we believe those who cry, Missouri delenda est, as though it 
were a good thing? A good thing to wipe out “old Missouri?” 
that is: 

its inflexible commitment to purity of doctrine, for the 
sake of the Gospel? 

its striving for unity in the church on a solid Scriptural, 
Confessional base? 

its love for its schools (elementary, high school, prep 
school, seminary)? 

its initiative to reach out creatively, with various 
media, into all the world with the message of Christ’s 
atoning, vicarious sacrifice for every sinner? 
its dedication to serve the whole man, the sick, the han¬ 
dicapped, the aged? 

its readiness to go everywhere with the Gospel of the 
forgiveness of sins? 

Only the man afflicted with the “Cato mentality” will believe 
that “Missouri must be destroyed.” 

There is “a time to break down, and a time to build up,” as the 
preacher says, Ecclesiastes 3, 3. But when it comes to building, 
as St. Paul reminds us, “other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” and “let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon!” (I Cor. 3, lOf). The apostle 
also supplies the plumbline by which the church in any century is 
to be about its task: “For all the ancient Scriptures were 
written for our own instruction, in order that through the en¬ 
couragement they give us we may maintain our hope with for¬ 
titude; (and) . . . that with one mind and one voice you may 
praise the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 
15, 4.6). 

It was the prophet Jeremiah who first spoke of “the 
old paths.” 

Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls. But 
they said, We will not walk therein. (Jeremiah 6, 16) 


Instead of the Cato mentality, which would destroy and says 
“We will not,” let us honestly ask for and walk in theold paths, 
as our fathers did.—“the faith once delivered to the saints,” and 
“earnestly contend for it!” 

Dr. E. F. Klug 
Concordia Theological Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 


Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have 
made the publication of Affirm possible. 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
amount to: 

Affirm 

Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 


What HCM MEANS . . . 

(Continued from Page 19) 

dead, blind people are not miraculously cured with mud made of 
spital, and seas do not part. 

3) Some parts of Scripture are merely legend. The life and 
death of great men are generally associated with strange 
happenings. Note Peter’s walking on the water. At Jesus’death 
we are told of an earthquake and tombs opening. Such things as 
these are not true but are additions, used only to make a point. 

4) As Biblical writers attempted to state eternal, spiritual 
and divine things in the language of time, matter and humanity, 
they resorted to myth. The Creation account, the Temptations of 
Jesus, the Transfiguration, the Virgin Birth, are a few examples. 

Can my students ever be certain about what their God 
has to say to them? Can they be assured of a Savior who 
loves them, who died and rose again for them? I think not. 

Children will learn, either directly of indirectly, to distrust 
Scripture. They will never be sure what to believe, what parts 
are true and factual and what parts are not. They will not come 
to know and love a physically resurrected Lord, for such a thing 
as a physical resurrection could not have happened. Scripture 
says what the historical critic wants it to say. 

In my classroom the Historical-Critical Method would 
destroy a) the authority of Scripture and b) .Jesus as a 
resurrected Savior. What more is left? According to this 
method, I and my students are now our own authorities. We shall 
decide what Scripture has to say to us. We will have to study 
Scripture as we might a fable. We will look for the moral but will 
not take the story itself literally. 

Proverbs 30,5a says very clearly: “Every word of God proves 
true.” Verse 6 warns: “Do not add to his words, lest he rebuke 
you, and you be found a liar.” 

David C. Jording 
Teacher, Grade Six 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

Abortion and Incarnation . . . 

(Continued from Page 14) 

Such people probably did not intend to deny a part of 
the doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation. BUT THEY DID! 

Sincere Christians want to be led by sincere pastors and 
teachers who have pledged themselves to the Scriptures and 
the Confessions. Holy Scripture and the Book of Concord 
are clear on the humanity and personality of life in the 
womb. To claim that we are “bound” to the Scriptures and 
the Book of Concord on one hand, and then discard such 
clear evidence as cited above is playing games with God’s 
Word and with the Christian faith. That faith, according to 
the Athanasian Creed, must be kept “whole and undefiled” 
or we face the peril of destroying that faith and “perishing 
everlastingly.” 

Human life, from the moment of conception, is important. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord is even more 
important. Let’s defend both clearly and forcefully from 
Scriptures and the Creeds. 

The Rev. Carl L. Bornmann, Pastor 
St. Philip’s Lutheran Church 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Affirmation of Goals: LC-MS 


The following is a consensus statement of 
many conservative groups within the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

We hereby state our endorsement of the doctrinal position 
of the Scripture, the Lutheran Confessions and the Constitution 
of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. To that end we affirm 
and support the following actions as goals to be achieved by the 
50th convention of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, so that our church can get back to the 
primary mission her Lord has given her: the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

A. Loyalty to God’s Word requires us to affirm the following 
positive goals: 

1. Re-elect President J. A. 0. Preus and elect only such other 
nominees who do support the confessional position of our synod. 

2. Surrender to the authority of God’s holy Word by subscrip¬ 
tion to the document, A Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles. 

3. Endorse the proposal that synodical resolutions on doc¬ 
trinal matters be accepted as binding and worthy of enforcement. 

4. Affirm the authority of “all Scripture” by rejecting 
“Gospel Reductionism.” 

5. Re-affirm our synod’s church polity and uphold the office 
of the president of Synod. 

6. Support a change in procedure for election of synodical 
seminary and college presidents, so that the church no longer be 
deprived of proper control of her institutions of higher learning. 

B. The endorsement of the above points also demands the 
following action: 

1. Insist that Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, be effectively 
and immediately disciplined for doctrinal laxity and for the sake 
of the true mission of Christ’s church. 

2. Reject the Historical-Critical Method as a valid inter¬ 
pretive method for Biblical studies. 

3. Change our relationship to LCUSA, which uses our 
resources to change our theology. 

WALTHER MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

4040 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


4. Suspend formal fellowship with the American Lutheran 
Church until the doctrinal consensus necessary for fellowship has 
been achieved, as required by the Word of God. (Obvious 
differences of doctrine presently prevail on such doctrines as 
Inspiration of Scripture, Ordination of Women, etc.) 

5. Resist any attempts at collegiality or the transfer of syn¬ 
odical executive authority to the Council of District Presidents. 
(We do not need a college of cardinals in the Lutheran church.) 

6. Reject the ordination of women into the ministry as con¬ 
trary to the directives of Scripture. 

The Doctrinal Concerns Program 
of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 


Baker Book Available 

Copies of “Watershed at the Rivergate” by Rev. Thomas 
Baker are available from the author at 216 S. Lakeview, Sturgis 
Michigan (49091) for $1.00 each. A 1971 graduate of the St. Louis 
Seminary and now a pastor, he has collected a vast number of in¬ 
terrelated words and actions which “tell it like it is.” 

Layman C. A. Swanson offers a Forward in which he says 
that the book helps expose such myths that the liberal drift in the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod has occurred without liberal 
help, that current liberal political activity is in response to that 
of conservatives and that the label “moderate” is something 
other than liberals. 

The sub-title of the book “1,400 vs. 250,000” refers to the 
number of signatures of the liberal document, “Declaration of 
Determination” and the number of endorsements attached to 
the conservative letter Crossroads which supports the State¬ 
ment of Confessional and Scriptural Principles by Presi¬ 
dent J. A. O. Preus. It is a story of a small minority of rebels 
against the great majority of Synod who seek to be faithful to 
God’s Word. Pastor Baker tells how the controversy centers 
on two irreconcilable, divergent, opposing and contradictory un¬ 
derstanding, theologies, doctrines of the Bible (indeed, the 
Gospel itself) and the Lutheran Confessions. Revealing the reali¬ 
ty of doctrinal change that has gone on in Synod, he shows in the 
three sections of the book how and why Synod is divided. 
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RECEIVED 

Postscript on 

SEP 1 4 1973 r 

I suppose I have a few credentials for offering some 
reaction to the New Orleans convention now after some 
of the dust has settled. For sixteen years I have been a 
professor at Concordia Seminary where much attention has 
been concentrated during the last four years. I was further¬ 
more a member of convention floor Committee 2 on Doc¬ 
trinal Matters and Church Relations. For a week this com¬ 
mittee interviewed all who wished a, hearing, listened at open 
hearings and prepared some 56 resolutions for convention 
consideration, although only about six ever reached the 
convention floor—some sort of record, I am sure. Through¬ 
out the next week, the week of the convention, I sat with 
blue badge delegates, observing at close hand how people 
on both sides felt and behaved as they sought to grapple 
with issues and get their way. But perhaps my chief creden¬ 
tial lies in the fact that for the past four years I have be¬ 
longed to the faculty minority of five who believed that 
the investigation of Concordia Seminary was called for and 
was eminently fair; who believed that there were serious 
doctrinal differences at the Seminary, differences which 
cried for faculty discussion and resolution which, sad to 
say, never took place; and who know by experience as well 
as any delegate at New Orleans what it means to be beaten, 
overruled, ignored and silenced. If this last credential 
doesn’t provide me with objectivity, it at least indicates that 
I am truly empathetic to a minority, even a large, vocal one; 
for I know how it feels to lose and lose again. 

But what can one say that has not already been said? 
There is no point in rehearsing the planned disturbances, 
the poor grace, the divisive tactics, the unconscionable delay¬ 
ing actions which prevented, often in the name of freedom of 
discussion, scores of crucial resolutions from reaching the 
convention floor, and the repeated ad populum appeals of 
that minority of delegates who have chosen for themselves 
the euphemistic but dubious (see Revelations 3:16) title 
“moderates.” Nor is it profitable to dwell on the thorough¬ 
ly unpleasant character of a church convention which to 
me can only be called nightmarish. 

I shall restrict my comments to two remarks made pub¬ 
licly by the President of Concordia Seminary, remarks which 
represent, I think, an awful lot of people who have sided 
strongly with the faculty at Concordia Seminary, remarks 
which I believe were made sincerely, but which are utterly 
and tragically wrong and misleading. 

The first remark was made on the convention floor 
when it became apparent that the majority of the delegates 
believed that false doctrine was taught at Concordia Semi¬ 
inary and intended to say so in no uncertain terms (See 
Resolution 3-09). The President of the Seminary complained, 
“The faculty of Concordia Seminary has not been heard 


New Orleans 


from.” This statement implies a) that the faculty has not 
been given opportunity to express itself as to its doctrinal 
position, and/or b) people have just not listened to the 
faculty. The statement is the most incredible thing I have 
ever heard. 

F OR years the faculty has been heard from—loud and 
clear. Ask our hundreds of recent graduates, and they will 
tell you. The investigation of the theology and life of the Sem¬ 
inary was a very definite attempt, overwhelmingly endorsed 
by Synod at Milwaukee, to hear from the faculty what each 
one of us believed, taught and confessed on sensitive and 
fundamental doctrinal issues. When they publicly protested 
the investigation, condemned the Statement of Scriptural 
and Confessional Principles, rejected at great length the 
Report of the investigation (See Fact Finding or Fault Find¬ 
ing) issued their own confession entitled Faithful to our 
Calling, Faithful to our Lord, when they went hither and 
yon throughout the synod explaining and promoting the 
Historical-Critical Method and their other peculiar teachings 
and did the same at workshops and in cassettes and every 
possible way, the faculty was again heard from, again and 
again. 

Were the people, then, the pastors and laymen and lay- 
women not listening? That’s just the point: they were listen¬ 
ing, carefully, deliberately. And at the convention once 
again the delegates listened patiently and courteously. It is 
difficult to conceive of a group of people receiving a wider and 
fairer and longer hearing than the faculty of Concordia Semi¬ 
nary received from the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. The 
church listened perceptively, critically and with understand¬ 
ing—and for this reason the delegates were able confidently 
to state that they did not agree with certain things they 
heard and did not want those things taught at Concordia 
Seminary. For the President of Concordia Seminary or 
anyone or any group to interpret what happened at New 
Orleans in any other way can only be construed as un¬ 
realistic, hopelessly naive or even downright arrogant. 

ThERE was never the slightest question but that the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary was heard from. The ques¬ 
tion now pressing for answer after New Orleans is, will the 
synod and her officers get a hearing at Concordia Seminary? 
Will the faculty listen now after the synod has spoken with 
such definiteness and finality? The public response of the_ 
Seminary President to Synod’s action at New Orleans pres¬ 
ages little hope that this will happen. 

The second significant statement deserving some comment 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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A Parish Pastor Looks At New Orleans 


T HE assignment is, “How did the New Orleans Conven¬ 
tion look to you as a parish pastor?” 

To one who at previous conventions has been a floor 
committee member and thus saw little of the convention 
floor and as a delegate with the burden of decisions often 
didn’t see the forest for the trees, the visitor’s gallery was 
a real treat. 

With some objectivity one could watch the concentration, 
the weighing, the agonizing and the praying, the pain and the 
pleasure. 

Like others, a pastor saw, first of all, a doctrinal conven¬ 
tion. This pleased him, for he knows that doctrine precedes 
practice, faith comes ahead of life, policy ahead of action. 
He listened to a church which said that the compass heading 
must be right before there is further traveling. To ride off 
simultaneously in all doctrinal directions means the death 
of the church. We cannot be at our task of obedience to 
the Lord’s “Preach the Gospel” if there is any question—and 
there was—on which Gospel we are to preach. 

With unwavering determination, albeit somewhat sadly, 
the church said that other matters should and could wait. 
One can sympathize with a floor committee that labors 
long over 24 resolutions and only gets four of them to the 
floor. But its members understood. A parish pastor saw a 
convention which had its priorities straight. 

Thus, in a major decision the church restudied Lutheran¬ 
ism’s history and reasserted its right, and at times its obli¬ 
gation, to take a stand on what it hears Scripture to be 
saying. As the need arises, doctrinal statements can and 
must be formulated and adopted. 


xx following resolution considered a Statement of Scrip- 
" °l and Confessional Principles which the church has stud- 
and evaluated for a year and a half. The church gave 
new and important stature in the framework of our doc- 
nal stand. 

P ar ‘ s h pastor also noted in his church a new-found 
lr \ gness to speak. The president’s opening address had 
seated clearly that to delay would be to capitulate. The 
e egates were equal to the challenge. They knew that 
ey eit er had to take the heat or get out of the kitchen. 
They stayed and they took the heat. 

In the life-time of one parish pastor, these were the 
es in ormed lay delegates he has ever seen. They knew the 
issues. Long before the convention they had asked: what’s 
going on in our church? They were determined to get 
nswers. At New Orleans they sorted out fact from fancy, 
ra ory from issues. They were cajoled, berated, and threat- 
ne . Efforts were made to make them feel either in¬ 
competent or guilty. They stood fast. 

A parish pastor saw some bad behavior. Parliamentary 
procedure, meant to be an orderly method for expediting 
business, at times apparently was used as a tool to con- 
use, hamstring, and delay. Those who pled loudest for 
o erance at times showed little. Those who spoke most 
a out reconciliation at times engaged in acts which made 
i least likely. Some of the convention’s theatrics moved 
one delegate, in the name of many, to voice the hope that if 
delegates could not behave as Christians they might at least 
behave as gentlemen. Even though it was a minority which 
used such tactics, one felt ashamed. 


A LL of which causes one to wonder about a whole new 
convention structure. Or can no change of structure work, if 
some men wish to disturb a church meeting like this? 

A parish pastor also heard the church speak in the elec¬ 
tions. It was said that 140 out of 144 posts went to those 
holding Synod’s historic position. Whatever the figure, the 
language was clear. The church wanted not only to have its 
say at New Orleans, but it also wanted to be sure that the 
church’s policies would be carried out on a day-to-day basis 
by its standing boards and commissions. It placed men on 
the control boards of its various secondary schools who gave 
promise of seeing to it that our future pastors and teachers 
preach and teach the faith of our fathers. Permissiveness, 
said the church, is no longer the order of the day. 

The church by its elections said that it wants professors 
at its colleges and seminaries who will teach what Synod 
wants taught. If some sincerely find they cannot teach this, 
they should go elsewhere. The church binds no individual’s 
conscience as to what he believes, for that is between him 
and God. But the church does hold him accountable for 
what he teaches. 

The church got its major tasks done by a firm hold on 
“first things first.” It reaffirmed its doctrinal stand. It 
did what it could to assure that this will be maintained 
throughout Synod. All of which a parish pastor was glad 
to see and hear. 

But sitting in the gallery at New Orleans, one also thinks 
of the days ahead. As he listens, he knows it will soon 
be time to leave this somewhat weird convention world 
and head back to the prairie congregation to which the 
Lord called him many years ago. What then? 

H E goes back with the joy of the delegate who said, 
“I can go home knowing that my church again really stands 
for something.” That this “something” is the church’s cen¬ 
tury-long stand on the Word of God and the Confessions 
warms the heart, puts spring in his step, and sends him on 
his way as joyous as a Psalm. 

The parish pastor also thinks of his own District. He 
knows that a majority of the District Presidents have liberal 
tendencies. He saw efforts at New Orleans to change the 
Council of Presidents from an arm of Synod’s President in 
their respective geographical areas to a sort of college of 
cardinals. The convention said no. The function of our 
District Presidents shall stay as it is. 

Did these men really hear what the church said? Will the 
weak ones be strengthened? Will those who have opposed 
Synod’s stand rethink their position? Will they truly be 
servants of the church? It remains to be seen. They must 
stand for election in 1974 at their respective District con¬ 
ventions. The Districts have a right to ask questions, and 
they are entitled to clear and clean answers. This, too, a 
parish pastor thinks about at New Orleans as the convention 
days lengthen and the hour grows late. 

In one sentence, how did the convention look to a parish 
pastor? Answer: I must and now I can be about my 
Father’s business. 

The Rev. Ewald J. Otto, Pastor 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Quincy, Illinois 
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Convention Afterthoughts of a Synodical Vice-President 


A S all in the church know by this time, the 50th Con¬ 
vention of the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod in New 
Orleans devoted itself in large part to matters of doctrine, 
particularly to theological issues and doctrinal differences 
which had arisen in our church body. Delegates adopted a 
number of important resolutions—among them these: 2-12, 
regarding the synod’s right and responsibility to formulate, 
adopt, and require the upholding of formal doctrinal state¬ 
ments; 3-01, declaring a Statement of Scriptural and Con¬ 
fessional Principles a formal and comprehensive synodical 
statement of belief; and 3-09, recognizing and repudiating 
various teachings of the St. Louis seminary faculty ma¬ 
jority (and others in the church) as false doctrine. The 
synod, in accord with Scripture and the Confessions and in 
good Lutheran tradition, spoke clearly and unequivocally to 
theological questions currently debated in the church, con¬ 
fessed salient truths of the divine Word, identified and 
rebuked error, pointed the way to settlement of the doctrinal 
controversy in our midst, set in motion disciplinary and re¬ 
conciling procedures which under God will make for unity 
and peace in the synodical fellowship. 

A synodical convention’s determined confrontation of our 
theological problems had to come. That it came decisively 
and that the Word of the Lord triumphed in the decisions at 
New Orleans as it did, is a remarkable gift of God’s grace 
to the synod, a blessing for which we may give heart-deep 
thanks and praise to God. At the same time we ought all 
pray that the resolutions passed in July will be implemented 
appropriately by synodical officers across the country and 
will be honored and upheld in the church generally, so that 
we will not have received this grace of God in vain. 

T HERE are some in the church who disapprove the 
1973 convention’s occupation with doctrinal concerns, who 
have expressed themselves to the effect that the synod should 
have passed these matters by and concentrated on what 
they regard as “the real work of the church”—evangelism, 
missionary outreach, disciple-making amongst the nations. 
Now, it is to be regretted, indeed, that more convention time 
could not be given to these and other vital subjects. Scores 
upon scores of worthy resolutions drawn up by the numerous 
floor committees could not even be presented to the con¬ 
vention because of the lengthy consideration of doctrinal 
matters. The “real work” of the church, we should note, 
however, is the full assignment Jesus gave his followers in 
the Great Commission, and this has a double thrust; the 
Savior asks God’s people in every New Testament genera¬ 
tion with the Spirit’s help (1) to win men, women, and 
children from all nations for God’s Kingdom through Gospel 
testimony and baptism and then (2) to teach them (those 
won) all things whatsoever He, Jesus, has commanded. The 
“real work” of the church is both evangelizing the nations 
and carefully indoctrinating the saints, fostering their sancti¬ 
fication. Because of the growing confusion about certain 
doctrines in the church, it was necessary that the synod take 
sufficient time to enunciate its understanding of Biblical 
teaching in the controverted areas, to offer an official position 
on disputed points, so that in the future the church might 
without hindrance promote our people’s observance of all 
things the Lord has taught. Had the synod taken hold of 
its doctrinal difficulties years earlier, settlement doubtless 
would * have come more speedily; those holding minority 
viewpoints would probably not have numbered in the hun¬ 
dreds, as they did at New Orleans, and through prolonged 


discussion have held up the adoption of necessary doctrinal 
resolutions normated by Scripture and the Confessions. Per¬ 
haps it will be possible at the next convention in Los Angeles, 
which is to have as its theme the promotion of evangelism 
activity, to give the first thrust of the Great Commission the 
emphasis and attention it assuredly deserves. 

A. NOTHER misconception should be laid to rest. This 
is the opinion voiced by some that the church’s devotion to 
teaching the Word in purity and to doctrinal discipline—as 
evidenced at New Orleans—inevitably involves with it a 
certain lack of concern for, and a reprehensible lovelessness 
toward, the brethren. Such is not the case at all. To be 
sure, those engaged in contending for the faith “once de¬ 
livered” may at times be guilty of lapses in love toward 
others. If this occurred at the convention, it is to be re¬ 
gretted, and offenders against the law of brotherly Jove ought 
repent. It should be recognized, however, that a devout 
Christian’s striving to have the truth of God’s Word upheld 
is chiefly actuated by his love for the Lord. This is the 
supreme love enjoined by the First Table of the Law (which 
precedes the Second) in which God directs every believer as 
his primary duty to “love the Lord, thy God, with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind.” This 
love leads the Christian (among other things), as the Third 
Commandment indicates, to hold God’s Word sacred and 
seek to have it proclaimed in its truth and purity. To 
manifest this love in such a manner in no way precludes 
loving the brethren; in fact, the love of God also energizes 
the love for fellows in the faith—and surely it is a mark 
of love for the brother to labor for the preservation of God’s 
truth to him in its purity and power! God-pleasing zeal for 
the truth is in large measure prompted by solicitous concern 
for those who may be affected to their detriment by false 
teaching, which always destroys spiritual strength and leads 
to the loss of spiritual life itself. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier, Fourth Vice-President, LC-MS, 

Springfield, Illinois 

PostScript. . . (Continued from Page 1) 

was made by the President of Concordia Seminary to news¬ 
men after the convention had passed Resolution 3-09. Specu¬ 
lating about whether moderates might start a new church 
body, the President said (according to RNS) that the con¬ 
vention action prompted “a solidification of the 45 percent 
of the Church that is clearly represented here.” This state¬ 
ment is both true and false. There is no doubt that what 
was almost a complete solidification of liberal forces in 
Missouri prior to the convention is now a fact of life and 
right out in the open. But the assertion that this rather 
heterogenous coalition with its rather heterogeneous theol¬ 
ogy and proffered leadership represents 45 percent of our 
Church is again utterly incredible. And it is tragic—tragic for 
the minority itself—that such a gross exaggeration should be 
made and apparently believed. For this minority, which has 
in the past captured many chairs of theology and high 
positions in Synod, has never been able to capture the 
minds and hearts of Missouri’s people. Go out into our 
congregations, meet the thousands of well indoctrinated, 
pious lay people, and you will know this is so. The now 
solidified moderate coalition has not bothered to do this. 
Its members have not listened to the people, to their 
expressions of faith, to their desires for our synod. Some¬ 
times I wonder if they are able to listen. Do the moderates, 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Reflections of a Convention Page 


H UGE, fast-paced, spectacular, historic, tremendous, 
painful, joyous, edifying—these adjectives present only a 
glimpse of the panorama that was the New Orleans Con¬ 
vention. On each business day, the Rivergate Exhibition 
Center became a melting pot for people of differing cultural 
and social backgrounds, and, at the same time, a holy homo- 
genity where the bride of Christ did her Lord’s business. 

This convention gripped the attention of observers around 
the world. Greater New Orleans was saturated with news 
of what went on at the foot of Canal Street. Media, re¬ 
gional and global, were well-represented at convention hall. 

The reason for all this excitement and fascination seems 
quite simple to me: God made history at New Orleans. 

Prior to this convention, no denomination had success¬ 
fully abandoned a course which would have led it away 
from bold confession of Scriptural inerrancy. Before the 
50th regular assembly, Lutheranism-at-large had been caught 
up in a false understanding of the relationship between 
Gospel and Scripture. Prior to New Orleans, Christian 
theology had started using an almost-Gnostic concept of 
revelation, which went hand-in-hand with a soteriology based 
wholly on inner faith, apart from the historical guarantees 
of Scripture. 

B UT, when Missouri returned to her geographic “starting 
point,” at the place where the Saxon immigrants first stood 
on American soil, she also went to her theological starting 
point, and stood firm on the Word of God. Under the 
theme, “Ever, Only, All For Thee,” the majority of the 
delegates openly showed their position to the world by 
passing a number of key resolutions, especially 3-01, “To 
Adopt A Statement.” Moreover, they made this mighty wit¬ 
ness in a remarkable spirit of brotherly love and restraint 
from personal attack on others. The real story of any 
convention, however, goes beyond business sessions, reso¬ 
lutions, and parliamentary procedure, important as they are. 
People make conventions, and as a page, I saw and met 
many people. 

There were old friends and acquaintances, some of whom 
I hadn’t seen for years. There were famous people, about 
whom I’d heard, and whose books I had read. It was 
quite exciting to talk and work with them. And, of course, 

I had the opportunity to establish new friendships with 
many interesting fellow-saints from all over the country: 
seminary students, pastors, teachers, and laymen. 

A highlight of my own “convention experience” was 
the worship, especially the two mass services, one of which 
was the convention opening on Friday, July 6. Pastor Guido 
Merkens delivered an inspiring, enjoyable, and comprehen¬ 
sive address with the assembly’s theme as his title. On 
Sunday, July 8, the 125th Anniversary celebration was cli¬ 
maxed with a moving 90 minute service, at which Dr. W. 
Harry Krieger exhorted the synod, “For Mercy’s Sake, Hold 
Fast—But Keep Moving.” While less elaborate, Saturday’s 
opening devotion was every bit as meaningful, as President 
Preus compared our situation in 1973 to that of Jeremiah 
in 627 B.C. and the Saxon immigrants in 1839, asking the 
pointed question, “Will we be faithful?” 

The most uplifting aspect of the eight days, for me, was 
the attitude displayed by my fellow teen-agers. Some of 
them served as convention pages, some distributed Affirm 
at the door in the morning, some ran errands, and some 
did all these things. As the days unfolded, I saw my friends 
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H UGE, fast-paced, spectacular, historic, tremendous, 
painful, joyous, edifying—these adjectives present only a 
glimpse of the panorama that was the New Orleans Con¬ 
vention. On each business day, the Rivergate Exhibition 
Center became a melting pot for people of differing cultural 
and social backgrounds, and, at the same time, a holy homo- 
genity where the bride of Christ did her Lord’s business. 

This convention gripped the attention of observers around 
the world. Greater New Orleans was saturated with news 
of what went on at the foot of Canal Street. Media, re¬ 
gional and global, were well-represented at convention hall. 
The reason for all this excitement and fascination seems 
quite simple to me: God made history at New Orleans. 

Prior to this convention, no denomination had success¬ 
fully abandoned a course which would have led it away 
from bold confession of Scriptural inerrancy. Before the 
50th regular assembly, Lutheranism-at-large had been caught 
U P in a false understanding of the relationship between 
Gospel and Scripture. Prior to New Orleans, Christian 
theology had started using an almost-Gnostic concept of 
revelation, which went hand-in-hand with a soteriology based 
wholly on inner faith, apart from the historical guarantees 
of Scripture. 
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point,” at the place where the Saxon immigrants first stood 
on American soil, she also went to her theological starting 
Point, and stood firm on the Word of God. Under the 
theme, “Ever, Only, All For Thee,” the majority of the 
delegates openly showed their position to the world by 
Passing a number of key resolutions, especially 3-01, “To 
Adopt A Statement.” Moreover, they made this mighty wit¬ 
ness in a remarkable spirit of brotherly love and restraint 
from personal attack on others. The real story of any 
convention, however, goes beyond business sessions, reso- 
utions, and parliamentary procedure, important as they are. 
e »ple make conventions, and as a page, I saw and met 
many people. 

There were old friends and acquaintances, some of whom 
hadn’t seen for years. There were famous people, about 
whom I’d heard, and whose books I had read. It was 
quite exciting to talk and work with them. And, of course, 
had the opportunity to establish new friendships with 
many interesting fellow-saints from all over the country: 
seminary students, pastors, teachers, and laymen. 
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was the convention opening on Friday, July 6. Pastor Guido 
erkens delivered an inspiring, enjoyable, and comprehen¬ 
sive address with the assembly’s theme as his title. On 
unday, July 8, the 125th Anniversary celebration was cli¬ 
maxed with a moving 90 minute service, at which Dr. W. 
ar ry Krieger exhorted the synod, “For Mercy’s Sake, Hold 
ast-—But Keep Moving.” While less elaborate, Saturday’s 
opening devotion was every bit as meaningful, as President 
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compared our situation in 1973 to that of Jeremiah 


in 627 B.C. and the Saxon immigrants in 1839, asking the 
pointed question, “Will we be faithful?” 

, * 10 west uplifting aspect of the eight days, for me, was 
e a ttitude displayed by my fellow teen-agers. Some of 
ern served as convention pages, some distributed Affirm 
a . ^e door in the morning, some ran errands, and some 
id all these things. As the days unfolded, I saw my friends 


developing deep interests in the Church and her Confessions 
They gave serious consideration to rather complex thee 
logical issues. They found out just how big Synod is, aid 
how many boards, commissions, and dedicated people are 
needed to make it all work, under the Lord’s guidance at 
blessing. They showed fantastic patience and zeal, often vol¬ 
unteering for double-duty when unexpected page shortages 
arose. Most important of all, however (and the reason wltr 
they gladly showed interest and did work) was their ap- 
parent growth in faith. 

P AGES did a variety of jobs at the convention. Working 
with the Committee on Elections, we stuffed ballots inside 
envelopes, distributed them on the floor, and got to know 
members of the election committee in the process, We 
delivered messages to delegates, advisors, and the chair. 
Two of our girls worked full-time on the platform, assisting 
the Chairman, Secretary, and parliamentarians. The ntosl 
unpopular assignment was the somewhat boring task of 
guarding the “press room” door, making certain only those 
with proper credentials gained access. 

A page’s finest hour, however, was the time he spent 
on the floor, for one could sense the electricity among dele¬ 
gates and advisors. 

These young people were having a fantastic educational 
experience. Many Missourians never see a synodical con 
vention in their lives. These teenagers, however, were blessed 
with having seen and participated in such a meeting, one of 
extreme importance to the Church. The things they saw, 
the contacts they made, and the lessons they learned form 
a treasury of memories to which they can refer for the rest 
of their lives. 

On the basis of her observations, one young lady con 
eluded, “The Church has a long way to go.” That is true 
But, in a sense, she is already there, possessing the greatesl 
gift of all in Jesus Christ, her Lord, Who bought and blessed 
her, and will one day give her final victory and rest. 

Kenneth Schurb (Age 16 ) 
President, Student Body, 
Lutheran High School 
of Greater New Orleans 
Gretna, Louisiana 
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Healing The Wounds 


There can be a little doubt in anyone’s mind that 
wounds were inflicted upon and within our church body at 
New Orleans. I witnessed the demonstration which took 
place following the vote on the Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles. I sat within ten feet of the point 
where the organizers were busily whipping up support for 
this ‘spontaneous’ outburst obviously well planned in ad¬ 
vance. 

1 also saw and felt tears, shed in dismay and sorrow by 
delegates who could not believe what they were seeing — a 
minority group so intent on having their own way that they 
sere no longer willing to listen to or abide by the decision of 
a church body they had once sworn to support. I stood 
text to an advisory delegate who, in response to a statement 
made from the floor, suddenly started to shout the phrase, 
Erect the gallows!” The lines of anger etched on his face 
sere frightening to see. 

Yes, many wounds were inflicted, some very deep and 
painful. Much has been said since that time concerning the 
healing process which must now take place. How should this 

be brought about? 

In selecting a healing balm it is first necessary to analyze 
and examine the nature of the wound which has been in¬ 
flicted. Basically, we are dealing with two types. The first 
is that which was brought about as a result of a sharp 
exchange of words or actions between individuals. The 
second type is one suffered by the church body through 
individual or group actions. 

IN regard to the first, the healing ointment is that which 
has so often been recommended since the convention. The 
ftund is clean and fresh; therefore, we need the suture of 
the Gospel to draw the two sides together. Healing will then 
take place if the salve of repentance and forgiveness is 
liberally applied from both sides. This is the type of action 
4ich must take place between individual Christians. It is a 
*ay of saying, “Brother or sister, I have heard you and 
tough I may not agree, I can understand your actions in 
te light of the conditions which existed and I do forgive 
Su” 

There is a second type of wound for which this same 
tiriedy has been suggested. However, in this case healing 
‘ill not result. In fact, the condition will probably get worse. 

•his second type of wound is not clean, in fact it resembles 
! boil in many respects. It is one which has been with us 
''ma long time, and is severely infected. 

The bacteria that brought it about is called the Historical- 
•riiical Method (HCM), and it was carried into the body of 
‘ar church already years ago. Nurtured in the seminary 
fesroom the HCM bacteria started to multiply, and soon 
'feted other parts of the body. 

Before long a minor irritation began to make itself felt, 
Mcularly in the location of the St. Louis Seminary. Ques¬ 
ts were asked of those who had been given the respon¬ 
sibly for guarding the health of the body. The answers 
’helved always indicated that there was no illness present, 
•htcad, it was made to appear that those making inquiries 
" re overly-concerned hypochondriacs with vivid imagina- 
! ?»s, In other words, the pain was merely psychosomatic. 

f OUR years ago a new individual was given diagnostic 
®ponsibilities for the body. He also received queries con¬ 


cerning the irritation now becoming an infection sensitive ti 
the touch. He listened to the concerns and decided that • 
reliable diagnosis was a must. A team of highly skilled in 
dividuals was formed. They probed the infection, drawini 
samples, from its interior. Their findings verified earlie 
suspicions. The HCM bacteria were indeed abundantly pres 
ent, and unless something was done, would soon infect th< 
entire body and would either weaken or destroy it. 

At this point the infection erupted into a full fledged boil 
This was analyzed by other diagnostic agencies such as the 
CTCR, and again found to contain the HCM bacteria. These 
findings were gathered together and presented to the chief 
surgeon, Synod itself. 

Amid cries of anquish, the wound was fully opened up 
at New Orleans and the infection exposed for all to see 
After much patient deliberation, the verdict was given; “The 
HCM bacteria are indeed harmful and must be removed 
Examine all irritations for possible infection.” 

The responsibility for this work was then placed in the 
hands of specialists working in various parts of the body 
A tool, called the Statement was given to each board to 
aid in the diagnosis. 

Now there are those who advocate suturing the wound with 
the Gospel without touching the HCM bacteria. In fact, they 
claim that the bacteria has every right to be present, for 
it is really quite harmless. 

If this advice is followed, healing will not take place. A 
boil is never healed by lancing it and then immediately 
binding the edges together. The source of infection must 
first be removed. If it isn’t, the second condition will be 
much worse than the first. 

So it is with our church body. Unless the source is 
treated, the infection will reappear. This means that the 
scalpel must dig deep, and screams of anguish are bound 
to be heard. They may even be convulsive movements within 
the body. These should not deter us, any more than a 
doctor is stopped by a whimper of pain while treating a 
patient who needs his help. 

The treatment must be carried out in a two step process. 
The first step requires the removal of the source of infection, 
and must be drastic. The second involves the treatment of 
the surrounding tissue, and here loving care is required. This 
is the area which has been touched, is inflamed, but not yet 
infected. Here the balm of forgiveness is called for, so that 
the bruised tissue may be returned to a healthy condition 
and again contribute to the well being of the body. Finally, 
cleansed of infection, anointed with healing oil, the wound 
is ready to be sutured with the thread of love drawn from 
the Gospel. Then—and only then—will true healing result. 

To carry out this treatment will require courage. Those 
given the responsibility will have to face the name-calling 
and other intimidating methods commonly employed in large, 
well planned demonstrations. Threats of legal action may be 
heard frequently. Yet the task must be completed, if the 
infection is to be removed and healing brought about. 

May God give us the strength to accomplish the task in 
order that we may again be about the Father’s business! 

Richard Korthals 
Arcadia, Michigan 

The Editorial Group 

The Rev. William T. Eggers Dr. Walter A. Maier 
Richard G. Korthals The Rev. Ewald J. Otto 
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church body they had once sworn to suPP statement 
. , to an advisory delegate who, in respons phrase, 

e from the floor, suddenly started to s face 

f e rect the gallows!” The lines of anger etched on 
^frightening to see. vprv deep and 

)ai man y wounds were inflicted, so oncern ing the 
f nl. Much has been said since that tim ° ^ this 

; a ' ,n 8 Process which must now take place. How 
br °ught about? to analyze 

atlri n Sele cting a healing balm it is first ne “^ a bas been in¬ 
flict ^ Xandne the nature of the wound w 1 The first 

is ^ d - Basically, we are dealing with two yp ^ a sharp 
exch a at Which was brought about as a individuals. The 
seen ? 8e of words or actions between through 

ft* *P® is one suffered by the church body 

‘dual or group actions. 

j . that which 

has ^ re gard to the first, the healing convention. The 
w, ® often been recommended since suture of 

C r d is clean and fresh; therefore, we need ^ the n 
take , Pel t0 draw the two sides together. forg i V eness is 

lib ® place if the salve of repentance an tj f act ion 

iich y b » th sldes - Th '. ‘ S , XrSU H « * 

; V' f must take P lace between indwdua heafd yoU and 
I thon u sa y‘ n g. “Brother or sister, I bav actions m 

C£ > "»y not agree, I can J d “ no forg»> 

l °f the conditions which exis 

* . came 


,. u t his same 

‘ s a second type of wound for w pealing 

has been suggested. However. 1 .jy get worse- 
result. In fact, the condition will p ^ resero bles 
0r >d type of wound is not clean, i been with us 
1 many respects. It is one which 
'8 time, and is severely infected. d the Historical- 
ac teria that brought it about is ca e tbe body of 
Method (HCM), and it was earn he sem inary 
lrch already years ago. Nurture jy, and soon 
m the HCM bacteria started to 
°ther parts of the body. make itself felt. 

e long a minor irritation began to Ques- 

ar ly in the location of the St. : ven the respon¬ 
se asked of those who had been JL The answers 
/ 0r guarding the health of t e illness pres e n • 
d always indicated that there w mak i n g inquiries 

’ ‘t was made to appear that vivid imaging 

werly-concerned hypochondriacs pS y C hosomatic. 

M other words, the pain was 

, given diagnostic 

years ago a new individual wa ed qU eries con- 
s ‘hilities for the body. He also 


S&s. The HCM: would soon infec. the 

Sff cries 0 Taiquish, 

. KTo ,„ Orleans and the verdict was given. 

a A '«“r much p.«t " b 5 a, it»l and must he removed. 

js “ 

n .he“mmSa.«ly 

If this adv,c * , ed by lancing it ana must 

S 4 ”-T^.“ = ^ w " ,be 

unless the source is 
Q • with our church body. means that the 

b° it > s ^ {ecti0 n will reappear. J ■ are bound 

treated, the f deep> and scream movements within 

scalpel m ma y even be c more t han a 

to be b f rd ’ Thes e should not det * treating a 

the body. Tbe^ ^ # whi mper of P a ‘ a 

doct ° r 1S un needs his help. . j a two step process, 

patient who u aa be earned out in infection, 

P The treatment mu ^ removal of the sour treatment of 

The first step req The secon d inV ° lv { required. This 

aad mUSt tissue, and h^^ fs Smed, but not yet 

the surrounding pecn touched ’ j ca lled for, so that 

is the area jJ’Se balm of forg.veness i condition 

infected. Her he be returned to J ^ ^ Fina „ y 

the bruised ^ tri bute to the well be * n & ing oUf the wound 
and again co t tio n, anointed with ^ ^ ^ drawn fr0 m 
cleansed of i _ d with the th healing result, 

is ready to ba ^ and only courage. Those 

the Gospel. Th n tment will h name-calling 

To carry out th» wiU have to ^ e em , oyed in large, 
given the re t s P° dat ing methods c ° m " of y leg al action may be 
and other h^« ra tions. > if the 

well planned dem the ta sk must . t abou t. 

heard frequent^ oved and healmg b 8.^ the task in 
infection the strength to ?f Fat ^ e r's business! 

May God g a g a in be about Richard Korthals 

order that we may ag Arca dia, Michigan 

The EditoridG™»P A „ai«r 

The Rev. William T s Egge T heRev.Ewald • 

Richard G. Korthals 
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The Laity Views the Convention 


From a Lay woman . • • 

T HIS is being composed with much misgiving. MOSTLY 
BECAUSE, I am not the letter and article wn 
family. My husband is. 

There are other reasons that I prefer the more silent role 
For one thing, I remarked at the convention that I was 
embarrassed by some of the antics, emotional outbursts ana 
statements of women delegates. I felt then, and sti o, 
our synod would probably be better served had it not votea 
women’s suffrage. 

Yet, though denying a vote to women in the church could 
be construed as silencing them, I do not feel women nee 
be struck dumb. The Bible does not teach this. There ore, 
since a member of the Board of Balance, Inc. asked me o 
do so, since I have attended the last three conventions as 
a very interested observer and since much of my life between 
conventions is devoted to discussing, studying and praying 
over the issues facing our church, I will speak out. 

The other woman who had been asked to write this 
article—you see you are getting a second choice—“slept on 
it” and then decided against doing so. She said that she 
was too emotional about it. She would be inclined to tell 
the world that she felt ashamed—as she watched the antics 
and heard the debates—of being a Lutheran. 

In some ways, I agree with her. I, too, tend to be emotional 
about the convention and what I saw happen there. But 
never, never have I been ashamed of being a Lutheran. And 
I don’t really think the intended composer of this article 
quite meant it in the way that many might interpret such 
a statement. 


1 don’t mean to say that I enjoyed the inuendoes, the 
accusations and the bitterness. And I couldn’t, if my life 
depended on it, keep my cool the way “the senior writer” 
in our family can when he talks to and exchanges dialog with 
“the opposition.” Some of the letters he receives (from 
some of these “loving” moderates!) are not fit to be read! 
He not only reads them but he answers them—always in 
his way, not “in kind.” 

How do I—emotional but not ashamed—see this conven¬ 
tion? In two ways. 

First, I wish that much of it need never have happened. 
I wish that we could have been spared the spectacle of 
showing a house divided. That we might have silenced all 
discord. And that all of our efforts might have been devoted 
to extending our mission work, expanding our evangelism 
program, building new additions to the seminaries, making 
a four year school out of Ann Arbor and otherwise voting 
(always unanimously) for reaching, teaching and preaching. 
Especially, I wish that we could have been spared being so 
much divided from close personal friends of many years. 
They call themselves “moderates” and we claim to be “con¬ 
servatives”; yet, others call us “liberals” and fundamentalists, 
respectively. Yes, I wish we could have been spared all these 
emotional and really distasteful sights, sounds and exper- 
ences. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


From a Layman . • * 

E ACH layman probably has a different vig^ 
tershed Convention” in New Orleans. me is s «0 
having, perhaps, more than average invoIveme- nt f 
issues that were confronted at Rivergate. n tb e 
and fifties, I had become alarmed at trends of 
secularism and humanism that were making lr h 0 j fl t® 1 
major church denominations. But I did not thiqg JO 
would happen to Missouri. In the early sixti^ ^ 
see the signs of this terrible trio creeping into Q ^ , 
synod. By the mid-sixties, I was starting to joi^ 
in sounding the alarm. But few were listening ' gV 
fewer of those who read or heard our W£ * rn ipg s » t 
they were worthy of much concern and sure y ^ ^ 
ly alarming for them to become involved. 

Having been a “working visitor” to the Denve^ 
and New Orleans Conventions, I think it ''yulq .jf 
be self-evident to any on-the-scene observer hat ^ 

and involvement within our synod have grown tjv C i 0 \r 
in the past few years. These last three c ° nv e fl .T'” j/ e 
mirrored this growth. The level of knowledges ( e . & 

—in the Voting Delegates, the Advisory Deleg at [Ji 
Registered Visitors—has been plain to see. a $ 
that after New Orleans much of the media—some w^ u 
es of disdain and dismay, others with tinges of 1 ' $ 

and hope—concluded that for the first time i r , umif 9 
major denomination seems to have turne ack ‘ s , $ 
orthodox and conservative theology even a te r . Wa p 
“progressive” doctrine had established firm 

While my evaluation of this Watershed ^ 

reflects my strong bias for the orthodox and offi ci nv e fl‘„ 
of LCMS, it is hoped that two things will be s 6Jf P°s‘ j. 
First, my participation in study, discussion, Pr^ev #j 
wrestling with our problems has been heavy and tk. 8 r V 
not reduced my convictions to lukewarmedness. sj se Ke 
facts upon which I draw a few conclusions re Lt( V ^, a 
future are available to all-of whatever pers- 9 to K 
care to observe results and read the data wh^n-V^ 
drawn from this hot week of July in southern L^j can 

First some facts: na ' 

1. The nomination votes (for President anq , 

Vice President) that came from the coq g ^c 
gations revealed that: 
a Less than 10 percent expressed pt* 
ence for liberal (or as they were 
“moderate”) candidates. 

b. A bit over 30 percent voted for 
trals.” 

c. Over 60 percent (and, please rememb 6( , 
these were expressions from about iw 
thirds of Synod’s congregations) voted 
strongly conservative candidates. 

2 The votes of the delegates revealed W 
about one-third were liberal, about 
fifth were neutral (swing voters) and ab 0ut 
one-half were conservative. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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The Laity Views the Convention 


From a Lay woman 


JL HIS is being composed with much misgiving. MOSTLY 
BECAUSE, I am not the letter and article writer in the 
family. My husband is. 


There are other reasons that I prefer the more silent role. 
For one thing, I remarked at the convention that I was 
embarrassed by some of the antics, emotional outbursts and 
statements of women delegates. I felt then, and still do, that 
our synod would probably be better served had it not voted 
women’s suffrage. 

Yet, though denying a vote to women in the church could 
be construed as silencing them, I do not feel women need 
be struck dumb. The Bible does not teach this. Therefore, 
since a member of the Board of Balance, Inc. asked me to 
do so, since I have attended the last three conventions as 
a very interested observer and since much of my life between 
conventions is devoted to discussing, studying and praying 
over the issues facing our church, I will speak out. 

The other woman who had been asked to write this 
article—you see you are getting a second choice—“slept on 
it” and then decided against doing so. She said that she 
was too emotional about it. She would be inclined to tell 
the world that she felt ashamed—as she watched the antics 
and heard the debates—of being a Lutheran. 

In some ways, I agree with her. I, too, tend to be emotional 
about the convention and what I saw happen there. But 
never, never have I been ashamed of being a Lutheran. And 
I don t really think the intended composer of this article 
quite meant it in the way that many might interpret such 


a statement. 


From a Layman 


E ACH layman probably has a different view of the “Wa¬ 
tershed Convention” in New Orleans. Mine is based on 
having, perhaps, more than average involvement in the great 
issues that were confronted at Rivergate. In the late forties 
and fifties, I had become alarmed at trends of permissiveness, 
secularism and humanism that were making inroads into the i 
major church denominations. But I did not think it could or 
would happen to Missouri. In the early sixties, I began to 
see the signs of this terrible trio creeping into our beloved 
synod. By the mid-sixties, I was starting to join a tiny band 
in sounding the alarm. But few were listening. And, even 
fewer of those who read or heard our warnings felt that 
they were worthy of much concern and surely not sufficient¬ 
ly alarming for them to become involved. 

Having been a “working visitor” to the Denver, Milwaukee, 
and New Orleans Conventions, I think it would appear to 
be self-evident to any on-the-scene observer that the concern 
and involvement within our synod have grown tremendously 
in the past few years. These last three conventions have 
mirrored this growth. The level of knowledgeable commitment 
—in the Voting Delegates, the Advisory Delegates and the 
Registered Visitors—has been plain to see. So much so 
that after New Orleans much of the media—some with touch¬ 
es of disdain and dismay, others with tinges of admiration 
and hope—concluded that for the first time in history a 
major denomination seems to have turned back toward an 
orthodox and conservative theology even after inroads of 
“progressive” doctrine had established firm beachheads. 


1- don’t mean to say that I enjoyed the inuendoes, the 
accusations and the bitterness. And I couldn’t, if my life 
depended on it, keep my cool the way “the senior writer” 
in our family can when he talks to and exchanges dialog with 
the opposition.” Some of the letters he receives (from 
some of these “loving” moderates!) are not fit to be read! 
\He not only reads them but he answers them—always in 
Ns way, not “in kind.” 


How do I—emotional but not ashamed—see this conven¬ 
tion? In two ways. 


First, I wish that much of it need never have happened. 

I wish that we could have been spared the spectacle of 
showing a house divided. That we might have silenced all 
discord. And that all of our efforts might have been devoted 
to extending our mission work, expanding our evangelism 
program, building new additions to the seminaries, making 
a four year school out of Ann Arbor and otherwise voting 
(always unanimously) for reaching, teaching and preaching. 
Especially, I wish that we could have been spared being so 
much divided from close personal friends of many years. 
They call themselves “moderates” and we claim to be “con¬ 
servatives”; yet, others call us “liberals” and fundamentalists, 
respectively. Yes, I wish we could have been spared all these 
emotional and really distasteful sights, sounds and exper¬ 
iences. 


While my evaluation of this Watershed convention 
reflects my strong bias for the orthodox and official position 
of LCMS, it is hoped that two things will be self-evident. 
First, my participation in study, discussion, prayer groups 
wrestling with our problems has been heavy and these have 
not reduced my convictions to lukewarmedness. Second, the 
facts upon which I draw a few conclusions relative to the 
future are available to all—of whatever persuasion—who 
care to observe results and read the data which can be 
drawn from this hot week of July in southern Louisiana. 

First some facts; 

1. The nomination votes (for President and 1st 
Vice President) that came from the congre¬ 
gations revealed that: 

a. Less than 10 percent expressed prefer¬ 
ence for liberal (or as they were called 
“moderate”) candidates. 

b. A bit over 30 percent voted for “neu¬ 
trals.” 


2 . 


c. Over 60 percent (and, please remember, 
these were expressions from about two- 
thirds of Synod’s congregations) voted for 
strongly conservative candidates. 

The votes of the delegates revealed that 
about one-third were liberal, about one- 
fifth were neutral (swing voters) and about 
one-half were conservative. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


there is a second way to see these conventions. If 
^Utok into and through Scriptures in viewing the happen- 
j 6 l^Lt: New Orleans, we find other, more comforting, sights, 
s n Ss and experiences. We see a synod earnestly seeking to 
will—and willing to face the world’s ridicule 
° Q- than ignoring our growing differences until they be- 
so large they would engulf us. We hear earnest argu- 
.and, while some of the accompanying tactics are 
and unwanted, we detect a growing-in-the-faith. For, 
^ in fake those arguments, many eyes have studied the Word, 
scanned the Confessions and have reviewed our doc- 
documents. (Would we have searched as diligently 
learned as well without these “problems”?) And the 
r jences of a convention in turmoil are not all painful. 
y ; n this turmoil, we are beginning to re-establish the 
of peace, the Source of unity, the Source of joy and 
tj^ijource of power. 


\ 


•fo /E surely don’t have peace, unity, joy and power in 


diplomacy, in man’s love, in man’s nature and in 
abilities. 

^^.wjjether you feel that I see this convention emotionally 
Y* ogically, I have come to this conclusion. I believe we 
; -witnessing imperfect people, some of whom pray much 
^ work little, others who work much and pray little and 
**^3^ who pray much and work much. When more of us 
, °t> c>rn e a part of the last grouping, we are apt to receive 
of that peace, unity, joy and power that can only 
from the Source. I hope, God willing, to see more 
JH',, enc e at the next convention that LCMS has submitted 
? V1 tb e onl y rul e an d norm of faith. And, if the next or sub- 
^ ue nt conventions indicate that we have not reduced our 
preferences in our synod (but have merely hidden them from 
v l< t: v ^ r ) j i expect we may have to give serious consideration 
^ the future steps we will take. But I’ll never be ashamed 
^ being (or having been) a Lutheran where doctrine is 
^ j^sidered seriously. Seriously enough for us to get logically 
emotionally involved. Seriously enough, even, for me 
V accept this invitation to speak out. 




Connie Swanson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


L Layman. . . (Continued from Page 6) 

' ■ 3. The liberal minority of delegates could not 

control but were able to delay the work of 
the convention. This was because almost all 
of the “neutrals” had to vote with the con¬ 
servatives to get the necessary two-thirds 
to cut off debate. 

4. As the issues were debated (by excellent 
advocates of both sides) the neutrals be¬ 
came more and more drawn to the conser¬ 
vative side. One of several examples was on 
Doctrinal Resolution 2-12. After two hours 
debate—over a period of two days—the vote 
was 63 percent FOR. On the elections and 
the less debated (yet controversial) issues, 
the FOR votes normally ranged from 53 to 
57 percent. 

5. There was no sign of let-up from the liberal 
minority in promoting their persons and po¬ 
sitions. On the last election of the conven¬ 
tion, they managed to vote in their (Luek- 
ing and Frey) candidate on the Board of Mis¬ 
sions. And in the waning hours of the con¬ 
vention (with the vote count down 20 per¬ 


cent, the delegates tired and no time to have 
the issues receive the proper debate) there 
were two important issues left in a kind of 
limbo. These were the ALC Fellowship and 
LCUSA matters. And many others were not 
even introduced from the podium to the as¬ 
sembled delegates. 

Now, for some conclusions: 

A. The liberals are much better organized and 
more adept at “politics” since they were 
able to get about a third of their delegates 
elected from a grass roots that is less than 
10 percent committed to their views (See 
Facts 1, 2 and 3.) 

B. As the issues become known, the “right” 

(i.e., conservative) doctrine draws more and 
more defenders. (See Fact 4.) 

C. There has been a battle won but “the good 
fight” continues. There is not yet a shred 
of evidence that the liberal minority have 
recognized the conservative mandate as 
reason for them to submit to the vast ma¬ 
jority and begin to honor and uphold Syn¬ 
od’s doctrinal resolutions. (See Fact 5.) 

Which leads to these recommendations: 

I. The conservatives—both active and neu¬ 
tral—had better recognize that they must 
become involved. The liberals are not going 
to stop being political creatures. And the 
more involved the entire church members 
become, the more they vote their true 
convictions rather than allowing a vocal 
minority to rule. (See Conclusions A, B 
and C.) 

II. The media—whether sad or delighted in 
their observations—made a qualified state¬ 
ment that Missouri seems to have made 
an unprecedented turn. All members—at 
least those who represent 90 percent of 
LCMS—had better pray and work a lot 
harder or the media statement after a fu¬ 
ture convention may have an unqualified 
opinion that goes something like this: 

AT THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION, 
LCMS MEMBERS LEARNED HOW THEY 
HAD ALMOST LOST THEIR CHURCH TO 
A SMALL MINORITY. THEY LEARNED 
THAT FROM A 10 PERCENT BASE THE 
LIBERALS HAD GAINED 90 PERCENT 
OF THE FACULTY POSITIONS OF THEIR 
LARGEST SEMINARY AND WERE 
ELECTING ONE-THIRD OF THE DELE¬ 
GATES TO THEIR CONVENTIONS. DES¬ 
PITE THAT LESSON, LCMS SPENT THE 
NEXT TWO YEARS IN PASTORAL DIS¬ 
CUSSIONS. THE ADMONISHMENTS 
WENT MOSTLY TO THOSE CONSER¬ 
VATIVES WHO ENDEAVORED TO OPEN¬ 
LY ENGAGE IN CHURCH POLITICS. AT 
THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION JUST 
CONCLUDED, AND WITH A LIBERAL MI¬ 
NORITY OF ONLY 40 PERCENT, A LIB¬ 
ERAL-MODERATE COALITION JUST 
ABOUT WON EVERYTHING IN SIGHT. 
THE RIGHT TURN THAT SEEMED TO 
BE TAKEN AT NEW ORLEANS WAS, IN 
RETROSPECT, ONLY A SHORT DETOUR. . 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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for instance, really believe that 45 percent of Missouri’s 
people would refuse to express their agreement with the 
Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles? Perhaps 
10 percent might refuse, and then only because some were 
frightened or confused about the Statement’s function or pur¬ 
pose. 

At New Orleans the now solidified moderate minority lost 
more than just the presidency of the synod, more than just 
scores of other elective offices, more than the seminary 
issue. They lost the people—permanently. For now the 
people know the facts and understand the issues. And they 
are willing to act decisively. And as this knowledge and 
understanding increases and spreads through the synod the 
solidified minority will be revealed to be quite unrepresen¬ 
tative after all and will decrease in size and effectiveness. 

Ninety years ago a controversy concerning the sola gratia 
principle (salvation by grace alone) raged among American 
Lutherans. The leaders of the Norwegian Synod, then af¬ 
filiated with Missouri, decided that laymen should n'ot be 
troubled by the controversy. The issues were too compli¬ 
cated and the lay people would not understand. In a few 
years that synod was split down the middle and lost one 
third of its membership. Missouri leaders shared the issues 
in the controversy with the lay people in the pages of Der 
Lutheraner and the Lutheran Witness. Missouri lost only 
a handful of pastors and retained its Lutheran character. 
Today a controversy over the sola scriptura principle (the 
inspiration, authority and inerrancy of Scripture) rages among 
American Lutherans. Again the issues have been brought 
out into the open and Missouri lay people have responded 
with conviction and decision. 

Many will no doubt speculate about who are the heroes 
of the New Orleans Convention. To me the heroes—if such a 
word is appropriate—were those approximately 575 voting 
delegates who stood fast, delegates no doubt better informed 
than at any previous convention in our century, little known 
and unsung delegates many of whom will never attend an¬ 
other convention, delegates who did rather little speaking 
but did a lot of reading and praying and sitting and listen¬ 
ing, delegates who were open to the truth and to honest 
persuasion but remained unintimidated, unswayed and un¬ 
confused by the relentless barrage of parliamentary maneuver¬ 
ing, and other unpleasant pressures, delegates who knew 
that Missouri was at the crossroads and must act decisively 
under God or lose her Lutheran and evangelical identity. 
These are the ones who, faithful to a precious heritage, mo- 


made the agonizing but necessary and right decisions that 
will mark Missouri’s course under God for many years to 
come. These were God’s instruments in keeping Missouri 
from becoming just another denomination or sect. These are 
the ones who deserve the thanks of millions of Lutherans 
and Christians throughout the world. 

Dr. Robert D. Preus, Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 

A Layman . . . (Continued from Page 7) 

Epilog: 

The look ahead will be different if the 90 percent majority 
work and pray openly and unashamedly. The media, in 
1975, could well report; 

LCMS, IN 1973, NOT ONLY TOOK THE 
RIGHT TURN AT THE CROSSROADS BUT 
WENT INTO HIGH GEAR. MEMBERSHIP, 
STEWARDSHIP, MISSION AND EVANGEL¬ 
ISM ARE CONTINUING TO SHOW IMPRES¬ 
SIVE GAINS. ENROLLMENT AT ST. LOUIS 
SEM—DESPITE THE PROBLEMS OF A 90 
PERCENT TURNOVER OF FACULTY—CON¬ 
TINUES TO CLIMB. THERE IS A FELLOW¬ 
SHIP ESTABLISHED WITH ELS, WELS AND 
FAL. MANY ALC AND NOT A FEW LCA 
CONGREGATIONS HAVE APPLIED FOR MEM¬ 
BERSHIP STATUS IN LCMS. FAL IS TO VOTE 
THIS COMING FALL ON RETURNING TO 
LCMS. . . . 

C. A. Swanson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Future Issues 

Future issues of Affirm will carry exciting and 
important articles on the next two years in Mis¬ 
souri’s history, the meaning of discipline in the 
church, where all American Lutheranism today 
stands and Missouri’s place in Lutheranism, and 
other articles of significance to developments in the 
church. 

Late during the convention those responsible for 
it made the decision to continue the publication of 
Affirm for at least several more years. They had 
many sound and valid reasons for this decision. 

Affirm’s editors hope you will continue to enjoy 
and profit from Affirm’s pages. They also trust 
that your continued support of Affirm will in no 
way be diminished. 
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On one of the last days of the New Orleans Convention the 
people responsible for Affirm decided to continue to publish it 

the next two years. . . 

Events have since proven the wisdom of their decision, iney 
believed that though conservatives had swept the New Orleans 
elections and had won a number of decisive victories, Missouri s 
struggle with liberalism would be intensified during the next two 
years as the church approached its next convention in Los 
Angeles. 

They read the signs correctly. 

The liberal gathering in Chicago some weeks ago rejected and 
defied the doctrinal resolutions of Synod, formally organized, 
elected a board of directors, plans to engage an executive to 
promote the liberal cause and will publish liberal promotional 
material during the months ahead. 

With their Chicago decision the liberals highlighted the major 
fact about Missouri’s inner struggle- a fact Affirm has long 
recognized- that though the struggle is, in one major aspect, a 
political one and though the votes of the delegates to the conven¬ 
tion help mold the history of the church every two years, the es¬ 
sential struggle is a theological one, a struggle of two sets of op¬ 
posing ideas in the church arena, an intellectual contest for and 
against the great truths of the Word of God. 

The conservatives might, for example, win the next five con¬ 
ventions and yet lose Missouri to liberalism because they had 
not adequately fought the battle of religious ideas. Winning at 
conventions depends on having enough conservatives as 
delegates and that, in turn, depends on having enough conser¬ 
vatives throughout the church to elect this kind of delegate. 


And that depends, by God’s grace, on continuing to persuade 
enough people in Missouri that the historic stance of Missouri 
about the Lord Jesus Christ’s atonement and His Word and doc¬ 


trine is correct. 

We must, therefore, sharply define our goals for the next 
several years. We must pursue them as energetically as God 
gives us the strength. We must bring to our task the zeal He en¬ 
courages. And we must use our full intellectual capacity in is 

" The first of the major conservative goals must be to 
strengthen, under God, those who accept Jesus as Lord and 
Redeemer and hold the truths of His Word, as the church has 
through the ages correctly accepted Him and His Word, and to 
win back a growing number of Missourians to its historic posi¬ 
tion. 

That is the core task. 


The means of doing this are many. Faithful pastors must con¬ 
tinue faithfully to preach His Word and to encourage each other 
as well as the laymen of the Church. 

Doctrinal Concern Groups should be undergirded, wherever 
they are already found, and more of these groups should be 
created, so that the people of our churches may become fully 
acquainted with the great issues at stake in Missouri’s con¬ 
troversy. 

Affirm should be used to keep all conservatives more 
thoroughly informed about the matters which trouble the 
church. This publication has been privileged to serve as the 
single and most visible rallying point for the conservative cause. 

The second goal: during the months before Los Angeles the 
conservative boards and officers of Missouri, elected in July, 
will need to carry out their mandate to reverse whatever gains 
liberalism has made in Missouri’s complex organization. All 
conservatives will await reports of their actions with great in¬ 
terest. These same boards and officers will also need to 
strengthen, under God, the conservative work which Missouri, 
until the most recent times, engaged in. 


VlTAL too beyond words will be a third goal-the election of 
conservative officers at the district level next year. Liberal dis¬ 
trict presidents, wherever possible, hopefully will be retired 
from office. So will similar men serving the district officially in 
other capacities. 

Moreover, as another article in this issue of Affirm spells out 
in detail, the fourth goal should be that the Statement be put to 
a proper use in our church body- and this may mean admonition 
of clergy and laymen who teach other than the Word and the 
Statement- and it may in time come to mean more than mere 
admonition. 

Nor can we even dare to hope to complete the work we have 
started without prayer! We need to ask God’s blessing, His 
direction on all of it, and also His blessing so that those who have 
shifted to the liberal camp will return to His Word! 

We need to pray for the next convention! 

Finally, we need to help the conservative cause also with our 
contributions! The work of Affirm and the broader work of 
Balance, Inc., which publishes Affirm, now need your generous 
help! 

Liberalism threatens the Gospel of Redemption in Christ and 
the very meaning and truth of God’s Word! The monies given to 
support the conservative task are small in comparison with its 
world-wide importance as well as its importance to each of us. 

God bless us all in this great struggle of ideas! God bless 
Missouri- so she stands firm where she always has stood! 
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Church Discipline 


Discipline is an indispensable part of the fabric of life. The 
family unit depends on it. Schools, if they are to be learning 
places, cannot function without it. Society, by definition, re¬ 
quires it. The very universe runs on it. A church body, if it is a 
confessional church must say, “This we believe, confess, teach, 
and live.” That implies discipline. 

To this there is common agreement intellectually and 
theoretically. Concretely the reaction is often different, and for 
a number of reasons. An age that has permissiveness as its 
hallmark and “do your own thing” as its motto, breaks out in 
hives at the very word “discipline.” 

Then, too, we all like to think that we are the exceptions, that 
we can “beat the game.” Children think there’s something 
great about getting by as long as the folks don’t know, but our 
reformatories testify otherwise. Adults think that rules apply 
only to others, and our society operates prisons at capacity. In 
religion, doctrinal laxity poses as “love” and “tolerance,” and 
the result has been called the Protestant blaah. 

Despite the horrendous harvest resulting from a lack of dis¬ 
cipline in home, church, and state, the word pretty generally 
remains a nasty one. Discipline never was and never will be pop¬ 
ular. “Discipline, no doubt, is never pleasant” (Hebrew 12:11 
NEB). The prophet calling for it is a lonely voice in the 
wilderness. 

Obviously, then, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod was 
definitely swimming against the current when at its New 
Orleans convention it called for discipline on all fronts 
Discipline was explicit when Synod dealt with the St. Louis 
Seminary and its president, implicit in its elections and its 
reassertion of the synodical right and obligation to formulate 
and adopt doctrinal statements which say, in times of doctrinal 
confusion and dispute, “This is what we as a church body hear 


Proclaim— 

HAT is the role of the church and its members in relation to 
Gospel? The very obvious answer is that we must proclaim 

;, for that is why God leaves us here on earth It was Christ 
himself who commanded us to be his witnesses, who spent his 
entire life demonstrating the manner in which this task was to 
be accomplished. 

There is, however, another facet to this question which is fre¬ 
quently referred to, and that concerns the matter of defense. A 
statement made in a recent issue of Dialog is typical. Joseph 
Burgess, in an article entitled “The Decline of Discipline,” 
states the following: “Which leads to the ultimate question: 
does the Gospel need our protection? Or to put it another way: 
could we protect the Gospel? Is not the question itself presump¬ 
tuous? It is the Lord who guards the Gospel. It is the Lord who 
also watches over the church and promises to protect it against 
death (Matthew 16:18). Absolute doctrine is an eschatological 
concept. For us truth remains historical, and our decisions 
about truth remain historical.” 

In other words, we should not be concerned about truth, 
because it changes from day to day. Nor is there any need to get 
upset about differing doctrines, since they can never be ab¬ 
solute. Leave the defending of the Gospel up to the Lord, and 
concern yourself only with its proclamation, whatever that may 
be. 

There is just enough truth contained in the quotation to make 
it dangerous, particularly in regard to the conclusions which are 
drawn from it. Certainly our Lord guards the Gospel. The 
precious news of God’s redemptive act through his Son Jesus 


Scripture saying, this is our synod’s doctrinal stand, this is what 
is to be taught in our schools and preached from our pulpits.” 


TlIIS poses a more fundamental question. Where, really, does 
this thing called discipline come from? Despite liberal opinion, 
it is not the invention of hard-headed legalists or dour 
malcontents. 

Discipline is of God! The Bible is full of it. Discipline is to 
start early in life. “Train up a child .. .” “Ye fathers, bring up 
your children ...” 

The Lord of the church also made discipline basic to the func¬ 
tion and to the very existence and life of the church. The risen 
Christ’s first words to the apostolic group Easter evening was, 
“Whosoever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, and 
whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” In Matthew 18 the 
Lord clearly spells out for the church the procedure to be follow¬ 
ed when “thy brother shall trespass.” 

One would expect, for this reason, that the place of discipline, 
among those claiming allegiance to God’s Word, would be un¬ 
questioned in the life of the church established by the God of all 
authority. One would expect that the correctness of the Missouri 
Synod’s reassertion of its right, responsibility and determination 
to follow God’s will in the matter of church discipline would be 
obvious. 

Yet it is not so obvious to many, and more than a few want no 
discipline in the church. Consider “The Decline of Discipline,” 
an article in a recent issue of Dialog by a Lutheran pastor, 
Joseph Burgess. 

(Continued on Page G) 


Or Defend? 


Christ will never vanish from the face of the earth. Men may 
ridicule God’s Word, they may even try to eradicate it from the 
face of the earth, but they shall not succeed. The Bible shall be 
with us until the end of time, for God has so promised. 


same is true of the Church (spelled with a capital rather 
than a small c.). Church bodies may come and go, but that invisi¬ 
ble body of all true believers shall always be present under 
God’s protection. 

But this does not guarantee that the true Gospel shall always 
be proclaimed. Was not that precisely the reason for the Refor¬ 
mation? The Gospel as written had not disappeared. The Bible 
was still present, and the words within had remained unchanged. 
God had remained true to His promise. 

What had changed was man’s interpretation of that Word. It 
wasn’t a matter of man finding a new truth as he acquired new 
knowledge. Rather, man had replaced God’s immutable truth 
with his untruth, and as a result the proclamation of the true 
Gospel was lost. Instead, man listened to a gospel that told him 
that salvation could be earned through his own efforts. 

Martin Luther could have said, “Let God protect His Gospel 
and defend His Church. I am going to stay in my own little cor¬ 
ner of the world and mind my own business.” He could have 
groveled before the papal representatives, pleading his case by 
stating, “I am sorry that I caused all this disturbance by 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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On the Status and Use of ‘A Statement’ 


In eminently Lutheran tradition—a tradition extending back to 
the time of the Reformation and also embraced in the Missouri 
Synod since the early days of its history- our church body in con¬ 
vention this July at New Orleans adopted a number of resolutions 
establishing its official position in various areas of Christian 
doctrine. One of these was Resolution 3-01, which declared A 
Statement of Scriptural and Confessional Principles “in 
all its parts, to be Scriptural and in accord with the Lutheran 
Confessions, and therefore a formulation which derives its 
authority from the Word of God and which expresses the Synod’s 
position on current doctrinal issues.” The convention also in¬ 
dicated the status it wished A Statement to hold in the church 
by pronouncing it to be “a ‘more formal and comprehensive 
statement of belief’ in the sense of Resolution 5-24 of the 1971 
Milwaukee Convention.” 

Despite these plain words of Resolution 3-01, questions are be¬ 
ing raised by some in the synod at the present time- and mis¬ 
leading interpretations have been offered by others-as to the 
significance of the church’s adoption of A Statement and the 
use which is to be made of it in our midst. A few remarks of ad¬ 
ditional clarification, therefore, may be in order; for it is impor¬ 
tant that the members of Synod achieve as great a measure of 
unity as possible in the confession of their faith, in the un¬ 
derstanding and upholding of the church’s doctrinal position bas¬ 
ed on the Scriptures. 

These points may be noted. (1) In adopting Resolution 3-01 
this summer the church pronounced A Statement -a formal 
synodical declaration of belief which applies Scripture and the 
Lutheran Confessions to current theological issues- the synod’s 
official doctrinal position on those matters with which A State¬ 
ment deals. (2) A Statement will remain, in all its parts, an 
official expression of our church’s doctrinal position, unless and 
until the synod itself may become convinced on the basis of 
Scripture and the Confessions that the doctrinal content of A 
Statement is in error, and the synod may therefore formally 
adopt changes in the document. 

(3) Because A Statement is an official expression of doctrine 
on the matters it treats, Synod expects all its members to 
“honor and uphold” it, that is, not merely to examine and study 
it, but to support, act, and teach in accordance with it (cf. 
Milwaukee convention resolution 2-21, 1971 Proceedings , 
p. 119). (4) In a statement issued by President J. A. O. Preusand 
concurred in by the Council of Presidents at the end of last July it 
was indicated that synodical officers will require no special or 
unusual subscription to A Statement of pastors, teachers, or 
congregations; that synodical officials, however, have the 
responsibility of honoring and upholding A Statement as a syn- 
odically adopted doctrinal resolution, “according to the 
provisions of Milwaukee resolution 5-24.” 

(5) The 1971 convention resolution 5-24 distinguishes between 

resolutions concerning doctrine formulated and adopted at 
a convention and more formal statements of belief which 
are produced by officially authorized groups, and which 
are then presented to the congregations and clergy of the 
Synod for study and discussion, and which are subsequent¬ 
ly adopted by a synodical convention. 

In the case of the more formal statements of belief, resolution 
5-24 provides that the synod declare- 


1) its position that these statements, together with all 
other formulations of doctrine, derive their authority from 
the Word of God which they set forth from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; 

2) its insistence that the ministry of the church regard 
these formulations with special seriousness and that those 
who disagree with these formulations in part or in whole 
be held to present their objections to them formally to 
those officials whom the Synod has given the immediate 
supervision of their doctrine; 

3) its conviction that as a result of joint study of the Word 
of God the Holy Spirit will lead the Synod into all truth, 
that possible errors in the aformentioned statements will 
be discovered and corrected, that instances of failure to 
submit to the clear teaching of the Holy Scriptures will be 
evangelically dealt with on an individual pastoral basis, 
and that the Synod can speak with a voice that is Scrip¬ 
tural, Gospel oriented, truly Lutheran, and that we will 
continue to “walk together” as a true Synod. (1971 
Proceedings, p. 165) 

(6) From the foregoing it is evident that the synod reckons 
with the possibility that there may be persons in the church who 
disagree with formally adopted expressions of belief like A 
Statement. If the dissent is for doctrinal reasons, the synod ex¬ 
pects the dissenter to attempt to demonstrate on the basis of 
Scripture and the Confessions the need for changing any for¬ 
mulation supposed to be doctrinally incorrect. The process of 
dealing with such dissent may well lead to a modification of the 
statement of belief, but it may also result in the application of 
the evangelical disciplinary procedures specified in the syn¬ 
odical Constitution and Bylaws. It should be recognized that a 
separation may regretfully be called for, when neither the dis¬ 
senter nor the synod is persuaded to alter a respectively held 
position. 

(7) In the July 27 statement issued by President Preus and 
concurred in by the Council of Presidents it is asserted that “All 
doctrinal discipline (in the church) will be based on Article II of 
the synodical constitution, as has been our practice in the past.” 
The practical import of this assertion is that a brother under dis¬ 
cipline will have it pointed out and stressed to him that his 
erroneous doctrinal position is in violation of confessional and 
especially of Scriptural teaching (not simply of a synodically 
adopted doctrinal formulation like A Statement). Necessary 
disciplinary procedures will be administered on the basis of 
failure to uphold the doctrine of Gpd’s Word. This does not 
mean, however, that a document like A Statement cannot be 
used at least in the initial stages of admonition to help in the 
evaluation and dealing with dissent, in the identification and 
specification of doctrinal error. For such uses, among others, A 
Statement was formulated and officially adopted. 

In short, A Statement is to be employed in an evangelical 
manner throughout the synod in an effort to help the church re¬ 
main faithful to its confessional position. Used in this way, A 
Statement may, under the blessing of God, serve the “conser¬ 
vation and promotion of the unity of the true faith” (Constitu¬ 
tion, Article III) and aid the synod in the faithful proclamation 
of the whole counsel of God to its own membership and to the 
world. 

Dr. Walter A. Maier 
Fourth Vice-President, LC-MS 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Mark 2:18-20 

Friends of the 


Bridegroom: An Historico-Grammatical 
Consideration 


John’s disciples and the Pharisees, who were 
fasting, came to Jesus. “John’s disciples and the 

disciples of the Pharisees fast,” they told Jim. 

“Why don't Your disciples fast?” Jesus asked 
them, “Can the bridegroom’s friends fast while 
the bridegroom is with them? As long as they 
have the bridegroom with them, they can’t fast. 
The time will come when the bridegroom will be 
taken away from them, and on that day they’ll 
fast.” (Beck) 


WITHIN the confines of a single page of print it is not possible 
to undertake a full discussion of the text given above. What 
follows is limited, therefore, to five points, each one of which 
lends itself to a parallel presentation in terms of the Historical- 
Critical Method, as given in the second half of this article. 
Following are the five aspects of the text to be discussed: 1) 
presuppositions; 2) context; 3) form; 4) textual fabric; and 
5) meaning. 


1. Presuppositions 

Three major assumptions lie at the base of the Historico- 
Grammatical Method. They are: 1) God revealed His will and 
His ways within history, especially by means of His dealings 
with His people (Israel and the Church); 2) This revelation is 
offered to us in the once-for-all inspired documents of Scripture, 
by way of statements formulated in the Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Greek (koine) languages; 3) the intended meaning of both the 
human author and of the Holy Spirit is determined by a careful 
study of the historical setting and the grammatical (syntactical) 
construction of the sentences under interpretation. 

These presuppositions all point to the cardinal principle of all 
Biblical interpretation; namely, that the sense of a passage is a 
single one. There may be a number of applications of what is 
said in a given passage, but the meaning is one: that is derived 
from the text as it is given and not from some point in the 
development of the tradition (oral and/or written) behind the 
given reading. 


2. Context 

This operating principle necessarily affects the interpreter’s 
understanding of the context of a passage such as the one under 
consideration. He works with the setting given, in this instance, 
by Mark. Accordingly, he concludes that the setting for the say¬ 
ing about the “friends of the bridegroom” was a celebration in 
the home of Levi. If the feasting there began on a Sunday or a 
Wednesday it was, probably, extended into Monday and/or 
Thursday, both of which were observed as fast days among 
observing Jews. This supposed irregularity on the part of Jesus 
and His disciples brought up the question of the role of fasting in 
the new age, Jesus responded to the question by anticipating 
that fasting would remain for some time in the Church as an in¬ 
stitution which needed regulation from Him in keeping with 
Matthew 16:6. We know from the history of the Church that, es¬ 
pecially since the end of the second century, the fast before 
Easter was connected with this saying of Jesus, since it deals 
with both mourning His death and celebrating His resurrection 
as the bridegroom of the Church. 


3. Form 

In terms of form, the exegete will note that verses 19a and 19b 
comprise the kind of Semitic parallelism which could be ex¬ 
pected from a Teacher of that age. Verses 19a and 20a as well as 
19b and 20b constitute two contrasts. These structural aspects 
alert the interpreter to the fact that these features derive from 
the Judaism of that day. 

The practitioners of historical criticism tend to call this text a 
“pronouncement story” on the basis of the assumption that 
among the Jews of the first century there were tellers of folk^ 
tales who used such a form. There is not the slightest evidence 
of any kind for the existence of such storytellers either m 
Judaism or in the early church. The notion stems from the dis¬ 
tinct possibility that there were such literary artists in the 
Greek culture of that time. While there does appear to be some 
evidence for the formal use of folk tales in the Graeco-Roman 
empire of the first century of our era, the belief that such a form 
was taken over into the life of the Church defies any kind of 
validation. 


4. Fabric 

The fourth aspect of our text has to do with its fabric. The 
historical critic will insist that verses 18-19a can lay strong 
claim to reflecting the situation of the historical Jesus. 
However, 19b and 20 derive from a setting later than Jesus own 
ministry. In other words, the fabric of the text is made up of at 
least two layers of material, which Mark found at hand in a 
series of conflict stories running from 2:1 to 3:6. Mark made use 
of what he found because he had a great interest in the death of 
Jesus. The text, therefore, must be understood also in light of 

this work of redaction by Mark. . 

The critic may surmise that the references to the Pharisees 
and their “disciples” were added to the story during the process 
of transmission on the grounds that the real conflict of t e 
primitive Church was with Pharisaism. 

In the use of the Historico-Grammatical Method the approach 
to the text, in the matter of its fabric, is a rather different one. 
The interpreter recognizes the fact that Jesus spoke Aramaic, 
and that no translation can ever offer precisely what is said in 
the language originally spoken. At the same time, he vmL keep 
in mind the words of John 14:26. There we have Jesus promise 
that the Holy Spirit would, after Pentecost, call to mind all the 
things that Jesus had told His disciples. 

Now, it is clear from the four Gospel accounts which we have 
in our New Testament that this “recalling” on the part of t e 
Spirit was no wooden affair. He did this “calling to mind in 
such a way as to offer the apostles and the evangelists the words 
of Jesus in their expanded sense; that is to say, with the meaning 
that Jesus intended for the life of His Church through all ages o 
come. In other words, the exegete will conclude that, if there is 
really a difference in the “feel” of verses 19b-20 of our text rom 
what has gone before, this change has its source no in e 
creative imagination of the Church but in that guidance o 
Spirit which is known as “inspiration.’ ,, , , 

An awareness of the phenomenon known as the expanded 
sense” of what Jesus said helps the interpreter to appreciate 
both the movement in the life of the Church during the time from 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Sons of the Bride-Chamber: An Historical-Critical 

Investigation 


Once, when John’s disciples and the Pharisees 
were keeping a fast, some people came to him 
and said, “ Why is it that John’s disciples and the 
disciples of the Pharisees are fasting, but yours 
are not?” Jesus said to them, ‘‘Can you expect 
the bridegroom’s friends to fast while the 
bridegroom is with them? As long as they have 
the bridegroom with them, there can be no 
fasting. But the time will come when the 
bridegroom will be taken away from them, and 
on that day they will fast.” (New English Bible) 


No method of Biblical interpretation comes without its 
presuppositions. Hence we must first set forth the basic 
assumptions of the Historical-Critical approach to Scripture. 
They follow herewith. 

1. Presuppositions 

Practitioners of the Historical-Critical Method work on the 
basis of the premises that: 1) The Scriptures must be inter¬ 
preted like any other written material from the past; 2) In order 
to understand a given Biblical text the interpreter must unders¬ 
tand the process of transmission behind the passage under con¬ 
sideration; 3) Truth and authority are derived chiefly from that 
step in the course of transmission which can best be validated by 
means of the criteria established by scientific historical in¬ 
vestigation; 4) Therefore the canonical text is normally only a 
secondary source for the event being described and primary only 
for the time of composition. 

It should be noted in this connection that the meaning of the 
term “historical” in this critical method is different from the 
significance given to the same word in the combination 
“historico-grammatical.” For the consistent higher critic 
nothing is “historical” unless it can be shown to be so at the 
hand of scientifically established procedures. Included in this 
consideration is the observation that an occurrence can be 
thought of as “historical” only if it is analogous. For example, 
there have been many crucifixions during the course of man s 
tortuous history; hence the violent death of Jesus on the Cross 
may be historical. His resurrection cannot possibly be, since 
nothing like it has ever happened or is likely to occur. It has no 
analogy. 

2. Context 

Accordingly, Mark’s pericope regarding the “sons of the 
bride-chamber” is “historical” only to the degree that it reports 
what Jesus actually said within a situation during His earthly 
ministry for which there is some kind of analogy in human af¬ 
fairs. Jesus, therefore, could not be talking about life in His 
Church through the ages to come, since no man can be that 

What is more, on the basis of literary analysis it must be said 
that the individual incidents in the life of Jesus Christ as offered 
by Mark are held together in their sequence by artifices of 
redactional writing. There is only an artificial connection 
between the festivities in the house of Levi and the V^mn 
about fasting. That is the import of the word “once ’ in the NEB 
translation above. It separates the “sons of the bride-chamber 
pericope from the previous context. The connection is only a 
literary one. As a result, the setting of the incident, as described 
in Mark, is of very little value in determining what Jesus really 
said and meant. 


3. Form 

In form, says Vincent Taylor, these verses constitute a 
pronouncement story. Verse 18 is a brief narrative that provides 
the setting for an utterance of Jesus. The real interest of the 
whole pericope is the question put in 19a. As such, then, the 
whole passage must be interpreted in the light of the rules that 
apply to an analysis of literary form. What Mark offers as the 
setting may not, in fact, mean that some disciples of John and of 
the Pharisees actually ever asked such a question. The 
narrative may be a literary device from the tradition or from 
Mark himself to introduce the issue of Christianity s 

relationship to Judaism. , , 

On the other hand, the use of the wedding imagery and raising 
the question of fasting seems to present a Jewish point of view. 
Hence, these two verses may reflect the situation of the 
historical Jesus to some extent. 

Under any circumstances, this whole passage is part of wnat 
appears to be an independent unit, consisting of a series of con¬ 
flict stories (2:1-3:6), which seems to have an autonomy of its 
own probably dating from a time before the evangelist set about 
the task of writing his Gospel. The notice in Mark 3:6 on the plot 
to destroy Jesus comes much too soon within the over-all struc¬ 
ture of Mark’s Gospel, it is said. And so the reference in Mark 
2-20 to the bridegroom being taken away may well be a literary 
device dating from a time after the Resurrection. In that case, 
obviously Jesus did not say anything of this kind as he respond¬ 
ed to the question about fasting, if it was really ever put to Him. 


4. Fabric 


Enough has been said to indicate that the historical critic does 
not think of verses 19b and 20 as having come from Jesus at all. 
They come out of a setting later than Jesus’ own. What we read, 
therefore, is a notice of the Church basing the practice of fasting 
on Jesus’ death; and somehow, somewhere during the oral 
period of tradition a pronouncement story was created by the 
Church to justify the practice of fasting with an utterance 
ascribed to Jesus. 


Since Christians did their fasting on Friday and Tuesday; in¬ 
stead of Monday and Thursday as in the instance of the Pharisees, 
the question of the relationship with Judaism would naturally 
suggest itself. Furthermore, there was the problem of the con¬ 
nection between the work of John the Baptist and that of Jesus. 
Surely, the disciples of John must have mourned his death and so 
fasted the issue was posed also from that side. Hence this 
pronouncement story came into being to deal with these items. 
To give the matter a ring of authority words were put on the lips 
of Jesus to help church leaders guide their flocks aright. 

In short, the text from Mark, given above, consists of four 
kinds of “stuff.” It may include some work from Jesus, It is 
more likely, however, that most of it comes from the Palesti¬ 
nian period of the church’s life. During the course of transmis¬ 
sion the item was structured as a pronouncement story, with an 
opening narrative to provide a setting for the question in verse 
19. On top of all that Mark probably added the reference to the 
bridegroom being “taken away” to relate the passage to Isaiah 
53, just as he did in 10:45. 

Now, it is surely very obvious from what has been said so iar 
that almost all of these suppositions are purely hypothetical. 
The various opinions on these matters, as held by New Testa- 

continued on Page 8) 
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Discipline ... 

(Continued from Page 2) 


He quotes . . what has a believer in common with an 
unbeliever? . . . come out from them and be separate . . (2 
Corinthians 6: 14-18) but says that “It proves impossible to 
measure the difference between the believer and the un¬ 
believer.’’ Seemingly oblivious to Jesus’ words, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” he wonders, “who can enter into the heart 
of another person?” 

He points to a decline in the belief in the doctrine of hell, and 
joins “many mainline theologians” who stress “God’s love in¬ 
stead of his vengeance.” Thus he makes of God’s love and the 
church’s love for straying sinners an act of revenge! 

“We are all sinners,” says Burgess. Of course we are! That 
isn’t the question. The point is, what do we do with our sins? Do 
we turn to God for forgiveness and away from our sins in repen¬ 
tance or do we turn away from God and continue impenitently in 
our sins? 

When Burgess doubts the validity (“an illegitimate ap¬ 
proach”) of dealing with specific sins, one wonders where that 
puts the Apostle Paul and his dealing with a specific member of 
the Corinthian parish and a specific sin. 

Modern psychology, says Burgess, has moved much, e.g., 
drunkenness, out of the sin category into the area of illness, so 
there really isn’t any call for church discipline and repentance. 
Moreover, those exercising church discipline are often 
motivated “by monomania or senility”! 

In short, the article opens an amazing mishmash of logical and 
doctrinal confusion, irrelevancies, and errors. That it could be 
written and printed shows the need for a renewed study of the 
scriptural doctrine of church discipline. 

A recent issue of the Northwestern Lutheran has an 
editorial, “Reversing Time and Tide.” Carleton Toppe, with the 
objectiveness of one outside the Missouri Synod, lists some of 
the “painful sacrifices” which are ahead of us following New 
Orleans. He writes, “The distastefulness of strong discipline 
must replace the former more palatable permissiveness” which 
“has led only to theological decay.” He concludes that if 
Missouri is restored to “confessional integrity” it “will be 
almost a theological miracle.” Strike the word “almost.” 

And that’s all right. We who still take the Bible seriously are 
quite comfortable in a world of miracles. 

The Rev. Ewald J. Otto, Pastor 
Our Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Quincy, Illinois 
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Proclaim ... 

(Continued from Page 2) 

publishing my writings. I realize that truth is historical and that 
both of us are probably right in what we are saying. The trou 
is that we do not understand each other. You teach and P roC a " 
what you want, and I will do the same. After all, the Gospel na 
made us free!” 

I wonder what kind of gospel would be proclaimed today h® 
something like that really taken place! Thank God that Mai 
Luther did have the courage to rise up in defense, not o 
Gospel, but of its pure proclamation. He recognized God s 
as unchanging, and pure doctrine as something which cou 
drawn from it. He was willing to put his life on the line to d e 
that concept, confident that “He’s by our side upon the P‘ d 
with His good gifts and Spirit.” 


So it is today. Again it is the pure proclamation that ^ J^t e d 
be concerned about. The same insidious voice whicn m £ 
man of old is with us today. The sweet, sibilant tones o 
are still repeating over and over again that tempting P ^0 

“Did God Say?”, and the ears of sinful man are wide °P . 

listen. All too often pride and a selfish desire for attentio 
him to say, “God could not possibly have meant that, 
reinterpret it.” 

Ihe result has been a proliferation of many gospels, ea ^ Qtn 
misleading and false as that proclaimed by those agains 
Luther contended. The instrument which was used the 
tradition. Today it is the Historical-Critical Method. Bothi P 
man in judgment over God’s Word, allowing him to intei ^ an 
passages as he wishes. The result is always the same- 
begins to teach that he can earn at least part of his saiV“ 

, Scare tactic? Why not honestly examine many of the gosp ^ 
ing proclaimed today within our church bodies or taught 
seminaries, and see if this is not true? 


Proclaim??? Yes, that is still our greatest task, bo ^ 

dividuals and as a church body. Maybe it is time that we 
a little less talking about, and instead did more doing of, j. 

portant mission. But it must be a pure Gospel, and for 1 ..j on al 

ty we must fight. We still have assigned to us that acHjii e(] 
task to “Contend for the faith which was once for cut n( j of 
to the saints” (Jude 3). That too shall be with us till 1 ' n ® nS . 
time, for Satan will not cease his labors until Christ r 

Richard Korig 
Arcadia, M ,ch g 
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Richard G. Korthals 
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Reworking 5 

Doctrinal Formulations? 


the 
that we 


h Tietjen and the faculty majority assert that "within 
nr ,hold Of faith we enjoy the freedom of the Gospel so that we 
iv.fi . e discuss and rework ancient and traditional toi- 
ations of doctrine” (Faithful, etc.. Part I, p. 4). 

Vote that Dr. Tietjen and his colleagues are talking here 
h j freedom not merely to revise exegetical conclusions and 
ar judgments as long as doctrine is not involved-they 

e talking about "reworking” doctrinal formulations. 

fn that they are not merely talking about doctrinal for¬ 
mations in a document such as, for instance, the Brief State- 
in^' * n which there may be some wording that they consider 
^equate. They are talking about reworking ancient tor- 
Int? 10ns °f doctrine! Does this mean the Catholic Creeds, the 
heran Symbols? 

J^Uer which “ancient and traditional formulations of doc- 
li t| , e faculty has in mind to “rework” they will find very 
the i SUp P° rt in the Lutheran Symbols for such a project. The 
.T 01 ogians of the Augsburg Confession certainly knew, and re¬ 
but m ' n ' and Werc ready to die for the freedom of the Gospel. 
qu : they never thought of this freedom as license to call into 
tiiuf i? n ^ lc abiding validity of ancient and orthodox for- 
Luth , ns of doctrine. Full'twelve centuries after Nicea the 

chm. e f ans at Augsburg said that with great unanimity their 
lion ft s taught that the decree (the doctrinal tormula- 
nj of the Council of Nicea concerning the doctrine of the Trim- 
^ true anti shnulri hp hplipved without any doubting 
A,l !/sb u r r 


and should be believed 
r (! Confession, Article I, 1). 


f r „.! ( ‘ that notwithstanding their protestations that they c aim 
th (,In to rework only the "formulations” and not the doctrine, 
(■«.,, w hole document is full of evidence that doctrine, even the 
t . "'el doctrine of the Chistian faith, is reworked in a manner 
, constitutes a rejection of both ancient and traditional. io>- 
1 otion.s and ancient and traditional doctrine. 




cup 1 * example, in their “Affirmations of Faith, which they 
aim to be "grounded in the three central articles of the Nicene 
.red ’ (p. 4), they exploit the ambiguity of the English phrase 
1 us ' in such a way as simply to omit any confession of sud- 
■’ 1 it In the first 


Stjf, l4 ‘ ci wuy CIS diiupijr w v , “ ,k M *v--—_ , ... i 

fill uu °nary atonement while seeming to confess it. In the mst 
ffugraph on page 7 the phrase "for us” appears a total ot 
ght times. There is nothing to indicate that in any ease for 
mea ns "in our stead.” The sheer repetition of the formula 
thj 0r us" obscures the basic distinction between the meaning ot 
s phrase when we say "For us Christ died,” and when we 
2' us He will return.” Will His return be sub- 

uutmnaryv Was His death "for us” precisely the same sense 
ivlr coming again will be "for us?” The faculty confession 
ig‘ le claiming to be grounded on the Nicene Symbol completely 
(IP , es a Vei 'y significant difference in wording found in the 
k and Latin versions. When speaking oi Christ s uicuntu- 
C' the Nice ne Creed says: propter nos homines et propte 
s al , rain salutem descendit, i.e., "on account of us men and ou 
thi? tlon He came down.” When speaking ot His cr | icl [' x '™ 
st P .p,', eG d says: pro nobis, i.e., “for us in the sense o 
bS- : This distinction between what Christ does tor my 

, u , (as, e.g., ruling over all things) and what He i 

to 6 L d ’ ( His active and passive obedience) simply does not come 
It Session in the faculty's "Affirmations (Gp. r ie per, Vo • 
JoVf- ^4-347- especially footnote 32). Their reworking ot the 
‘"’lotion amour, s to losing the doctrine! 

The Rev. Harry A. Huth, Pastor 
St. John Lutheran Church, Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


St. Louis Seminary Board 
Issues News Release 

The Board of Control of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
met Saturday, September 29th, at a specially-called meeting in 
an effort to cope with its overload of agenda items since the New 
Orleans Convention of the Lutheran Church- Missouri Synod. 

The Board resolved to call upon L. P, Buelow of Green Bay 
and Harlan Harnapp of North Platte, Neb,, to communicate 
once again and meet at greater length with Seminary President 
John II Tietjen to find a peaceful and amiable solution to the 
matter of their charges against him in August which brought 
about his suspension. 

This action was the result of a recommendation from the 
Synodical Commission on Constitutional Matters which advised 
the Board of Control "to revert to the first step ... so that no 
person subject to being charged under Bylaw 6.79 can say that 
any action against him was precipitated or that he was not 
treated ‘in the spirit of Christian love.’ ” 

This recommendation followed on the heels of another state¬ 
ment wherein the Commission on Constitutional Matters ruled 
t h at "a Board of Control may indeed suspend the president of an 
institution from the performance of all his official duties.” 

The Board reverted back to its August 17th, 1973 position by 
resolving that the Board of Control resolution of August 18th, 
suspending Dr. John II. Tietjen, "may be vacated without pre- 

With a directive of the Synodical Board of Diiectors at hand, 
the Seminary Board of Control acted to start an inquiry into “the 
formation of the Fund for Lutheran Theological Education, 
Inc ” This new Missouri corporation is allegedly existing to 
raise funds for the purpose of aiding and assisting in the promo¬ 
tion of scholarship and teaching in Lutheran theology. While it 
may seem not to conflict with the purpose of The Lutheran 
Church - Missouri Synod, if true, could be duplicating to some 
degree or competing with, the objectives and purposes of the 
Sv nod itself Therefore, the Board of Control’s Chairman, the 
Rev E J Otto of Quincy, Ill., and its treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Burmeister of St. Louis, have been delegated to undertake the 
inouiry and report their findings to the Boaid at its iegulaily 
scheduled meeting on October 15 before delivering the results of 
its finding to the Synodical Board of Directors on November 1. 
The incorporators, all of whom are members of the Seminary 
faculty including Dr. Tietjen, are to be invited to the next 
meeting of the Board of Control in October when the findings are 
presented. 

The Enlarged Editorial Group 

B-dunce has named Dr. Robert Preus, Concordia Seminary, 
St Louis, to A /firm's Editorial Group. Dr. Preus, a member of 
tj ie Semiary’s faculty minority and a frequent contributor to AJ- 
finn is widely known throughout the church for his faithful and 
competent witness to Missouri’s historic theology and tor his lull 
identification with the redemption in Christ the Savior the 
truths this Lord has revealed in His inspired and inerrant Word, 
and the church’s great missionary task to the peoples of the 
world. Affirm happily and proudly welcomes Dr. Preus to its 

St Those of you in or near the Mankato area can conveniently 
hear Dr Preus present the 1973 Annual Reformation Lectures at 
Reth-mv Lutheran College there. His topic will be: Uow is the 

n Z » Sm-h I" «»« !'“• «>"l N Z 

f" w These lectures will be given on November Is 

and 2nd- registrations and inquiries should be addressed to The 
Convocation Committee at the College, 734 Marsh Street, 
Mankato Minn., 56001; a $5,00 registration lee will cover Dr 
Preus’ three appearances. Reactors and audience participation 
will be featured in the program. 
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Grammatical Consideration ... 

(Continued from Page 4) 

Jesus' resurrection to the moment when Mark wrote the first of 
the four Gospels we now have. This very insight reveals the 
difference between the way in which the disciples of ordinary 
rabbis “remembered” the words of their teachers and the 
dynamic dimensions of the “recalling” done by the Holy Spirit in 
that living community we know as the Church. That, in turn, 
helps the reader to see the text as proclamation and not merely 
as an historical account of the kind that one finds, let us say, in 
the Mishna of rabbinic Judaism. 

5. Meaning 

What, then, is the meaning of the passage given at Mark 2:18- 
20? Answering this question is, of course, the chief aim of the in¬ 
terpreter. The point of the incident in Levi’s home was that of 
inviting even John’s disciples and the Pharisees to join in the 
celebration of the Messianic age, where publicans and sinners 
had anticipated them in the festivities of the kingdom. At the 
same time, the text was written to underline Jesus’ claim to be¬ 
ing the Messiah, whose followers served as “sons of the bride- 
chamber.” The time of being best man, as in the case of John 
the Baptist, was over. 

In this passage, moreover, Jesus identifies Himself with the 
bridegroom of Old Testament prophecy. The time of fulfilment 
came with Him, but it involved the necessity for the bridegroom 
to be “taken away.” Good Friday had to precede Easter. In 
days to come any friends of the bridegroom would do well to 
realize that the time of fasting under the old covenant had come 
to an end. Any fasting or mourning in the new age could only be 
tentative, recalling that the bridegroom had to be crucified in 
order to make permanent the joy of the Messianic banquet. 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Critical Method... 

(Continued from Page 5) 

ment scholars, fill an incredible amount of space, which could be 
more constructively used to get at the meaning of the text. 

5. Meaning 

In point of fact, one of the very minor interests of most 
historical critics is to get at the meaning of the canonical text 
for the purpose of using it as a word of authority. We can find an 
exhibit of this kind of disproportion in Vincent Taylor’s commen¬ 
tary on Mark. As critics go, Taylor is one of the more sober 
practitioners of the art of interpretation as practiced by 
historical critics. Yet a total of forty-three lines of very tight 
print are devoted to the problems of investigating the form and 
fabric of these few verses in Mark. The question of meaning is 
'handled in five and one-half lines, after several columns have 
been devoted to a study of grammar and practices in Judaism as 
well as of the early Church. What he says on the matter of 
significance goes like this (p.211): 


The implication of the saying is that the Kingdom is 
already present, that He is its rightful Lord, and that it is 
incompatible with a situation so joyous that His 
groomsmen should mourn. 

Very revealing is F. C. Grant’s treatment in the Inter¬ 
preter’s Bible (VII, 675f.) He holds that the purpose of the text 
was “to justify the later Christian observance of fasting.” Prior 
to that sentence he has two very revealing observations: 
“Clearly Mark, and perhaps those who handed down the tradi¬ 
tion before him, had in mind the question, Why do Christians fast 
if Jesus did not?... This was no doubt a subject of controversy at 
a later time; but the answer went back to Jesus . . 


Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have made the 
publication of Affirm possible. 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
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Affirm 

Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
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These remarks clearly indicate to what extent the canonical 
text is taken by critical scholars as a primary authority for the 
time when Mark was writing and as very secondary for anything 
said about the ministry of Jesus. This is precisely the way in 
which Biblical authority is eroded by the Historical-Critical 
Method. 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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"I believed, 
and therefore have 
I spoken" 
2 Cor. 4:13 
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ELIM Attacks Missouri 


L ATE in August, at the liberals’ Chicago meeting, the 
assault on Missouri’s heritage took a new and more danger¬ 
ous turn. 

Until then liberals had worked more or less informally and 
relied to a large extent on their network of friends and sym¬ 
pathizers at all levels of church life. 

They had repeatedly demonstrated, until the election of Dr. 
Preus as Missouri’s president, the effectiveness of their 
informal arrangements and understandings. They had pene¬ 
trated to the heart of Missouri’s official structure and had 
captured many vital positions for the liberal cause. 

They had used the leverage these key positions gave them 
to influence, disproportionately, the life and stance of 
Missouri. 

But the pressure of New Orleans, especially its resolutions 
and elections, have prompted them to reassess and change 
their strategy. They have decided that to conquer the church 
for their liberal beliefs they now need a formal liberal 
organization. 

At Chicago they created it. They named it Evangelical 
Lutherans in Mission or ELIM. Their disclaimer that they 
aren’t a “church within a church” but rather “a movement 
within the church” seems a matter of naive semantics. How¬ 
ever they chose to describe it, the reality is that they will 
devote their energies and monies and intellects the next 
years to destroying Missouri’s theological heritage. 

Humanly speaking, they may manage it. 

They are part of a reality which won’t go away just be¬ 
cause conservatives wish it would, go away. As one of our 
older clerics put it the other day, when he reminisced about 
his Sem days and the theological unity Missouri once had, 
"Those halcyon days are gone; they won’t come again.” 

Our Joyful Witness 

M ANY would agree. Many would also point out that 
the intense struggle we’re in is God’s way of taking us to 
levels of maturity and joy we may never have known possible. 

Many, who’d like to put the whole struggle out of their 
tninds and lives but know they can’t and stay faithful to 
God, also know that this may offer them the greatest chance 
in their lives to plunge into an affirmative and joyful and 
abundant witness to our Lord Jesus Christ and His Word, 

Many are keenly aware that when the church gets beyond 


this struggle with liberalism it will be a stronger, more thor¬ 
oughly developed church. 

The Liberal Attack 

But the present reality is that ELIM has publicly stated 
that it will promote its liberal theology (it doesn’t use pre¬ 
cisely that terminology) within Missouri and raise money to 
support this many-pronged promotional effort. A group of 
people long identified as the leadership in Missouri’s liberal 
movement forms the nucleus of its board of directors. To 
forward its cause ELIM has now apparently circulated the 
clergy of the church with its statement of its goals, a broad 
plan to reach them, and a membership invitation. 

Its basic literature calls the key New Orleans resolutions 
“errant actions” it protests. It charges that the Tietjen reso¬ 
lution at the convention offers “a vivid illustration of the 
crisis of legalism we now face.” It speaks of mistrust and the 
conservative desire “for complete conformity in interpreting 
every detail of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The truth is that the key New Orleans resolutions were a 
powerful and positive expression of the heritage of Missouri 
—an expression of the great love and devotion of Missouri’s 
believers to our Lord Jesus. If these believers erred at the 
convention, He has been erring these twenty centuries. 


JLVJL OREOVER, Missouri doesn’t face a crisis of legalism; 
Tietjen has been accorded every Christian courtesy and still 
is being dealt with evangelically. And should the liberals 
criticize the substance of conservative theology, the basis for 
disagreeing with Tietjen, as “legalistic,” all Missouri, all its 
history and our Lord Jesus Christ Himself have been guilty of 
the worst kind of legalism. 

That the convention or its conservative delegates or even 
merely its leaders desire complete conformity in interpreting 
every detail of the Bible is an astonishing statement. Mis¬ 
souri’s record on exegetical freedom is long and clear and a 
matter of its innermost integrity in approaching religious 
questions. 


Of course, what Missouri does oppose is judging the sub¬ 
stance and the style of the Word by rationalistic techniques. 

ELIM will predictably make many more statements like 
these. 


It is this kind of attack, now formally organized, that 
conservatives must respond to. The battle of ideas, really a 
battle over interpreting the Word, will not go away. 


SEE QUESTIONNAIRE INSIDE 
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On the News Front 


The Liberal Goal 

Tapes made at the Chicago meeting at which Missouri’s 
liberals organized their group indicate the extent to which 
they apparently are willing to depart from Missouri’s great 
Biblical heritage. If you still haven’t been persuaded that 
the liberals are for real and mean business, the following 
quotation from one of the tapes, fully authenticated, should 
persuade you. 

I can’t take back (much of these discussions) to 
my laymen—they don’t know all of these philo¬ 
sophical subjects . . . They don’t know if Adam and 
Eve were real. They don’t even CARE! [Laughter] 
They don’t care if YlOU believe that Adam and 
Eve were real. [Sustained laughter] . . . You’ve got 
to take a positive stand on this guy Preus. There is 
one issue here: the bastardization of the Gospel 
and the Confessions by a guy named Preus. We 
have one job and that is to remove that man from 
office. [Loud and sustained applause] . . . stick to 
your goal. And you have one goal! And that is the 
defeat of Preus and all the people like him in this 
church. Run them out! 


* * * 


Worthwhile Reading 

You will be interested in The New Arianism, an address 
Marcus R. Braun delivered last April to the Lutheran Re¬ 
search Association. Mr. Braun, one of Missouri’s concerned 
laymen with impeccable credentials on behalf of conserva¬ 
tism, in his speech showed the surprising parallels between 
the old Arian heresy, which denied the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ, and the current attack in Missouri on the inspira¬ 
tion and inerrancy of the Word. At the end of his talk he 
called for a new creedal statement to counteract today’s 
grave theological problem. You will find his speech worth¬ 
while and enjoy it, and you may obtain your free copy 
from Mr. Marcus R. Braun, 1129 West 4lst Street, Kansas 
C::y, Missouri 64111. Just write him! 


* * * 


Procedures and The Sent 

iome of the procedural details the Board of Control of 
:.t St. Louis Seminary must follow were passed as Section 
.79 a-m in the Handbook of Synod. You may get some 
idea of the steps which have to be taken in an orderly 
manner from the following paragraphs which cover only the 
first three of these steps. 

a) When the Board of Control receives a charge 
against any member of the faculty of an edu¬ 
cational institution of the Synod, in the spirit 
of Christian love it shall first call upon the 
complainant to communicate directly with the 
person against whom he had a complaint and 


attempt to find a peaceful and amicable reso¬ 
lution of the matter. 

b) If subsequently the complainant desires to pur¬ 
sue the matter, he shall so notify the Board of 
Control and present the charge in writing, for¬ 
mulated with reasonable definiteness, and the 
evidence. The Board of Control shall then direct 
the president of the institution to attempt to 
deal with it to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Charges against the president of the institution 
shall be dealt with by the chairman of the 
Board of Control. 

If the complainant does not notify the Board of 
Control and present his charge in writing within 
60 days, the Board of Control may rule that the 
the matter has been resolved to the complainant’s 
satisfaction. 

c) If the board decides not to proceed, or if the 
board has not acted within 90 days after the 
complainant has notified the Board of Control 
in writing that he wishes to pursue the matter, 
if the complainant is dissatisfied and the charge 
involves conduct unbecoming a Christian or ad¬ 
vocacy of false doctrine (Constitution, Article 
II) the complainant may take his complaint to 
the District President. If he finds the action of 
the District President unacceptable, he may take 
his complaint to the Synodical President under 
the pertinent provisions of Bylaw 6.80. 

* * * 

The Uses of Theological Deviates 

Through the centuries the church has recognized that 
those who deviate from its teachings have, under God, not 
just disturbed the church, but have also indirectly been a 
blessing to its orthodoxy. Many of us have heard older and 
sainted pastors talk about the way in which some church 
struggle drove them deeper into the Word of God, helped 
them better understand its true riches, and made their faith 
in the doctrines of the Bible all the firmer. Without doubt 
that’s happening among conservatives today. Long ago Emile 
Durkheim, a pioneer sociologist, described the role of de¬ 
viates with great insight and precision. In The Social Bond 
(Knopf, 1970), Robert A. Nisbet quotes him: 

Human society cannot exist, Durkheim declared, 
except on the basis of moral consensus. But there 
is always the danger that this consensus will be¬ 
come weak and tenuous through the erosion of time. 

The community will suffer. Hence the importance 
of those offenses which from time to time remind 
community members of the importance of the norms 
that the offenses violated. In the sense of horror 
or repugnance awakened by the offense itself in 
the surrounding community lies the possibility of 
the reaffirming of values that every group or com¬ 
munity requires from time to time in the interest of 
preservation of its moral consensus. 

The application seems obvious. 
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The Declaration of Protest and Confession of July 24th 

Published by the St. Louis Seminary Faculty Majority 


What moved the St. Louis faculty majority, meeting in 
a “non-facuity-session,” to reject the New Orleans Resolu¬ 
tions pertaining to the Seminary situation? How did it happen 
that a one-time solid orthodox faculty began to turn against 
its heritage after World War II, eventually to repudiate much 
of it, and in the process disintegrate theologically and morally? 

The faculty minority lived through excruciatingly painful 
years observing and testifying against these developments. 
But it is not really possible to communicate some aspects of 
those calamitous events. I doubt that the full story of those 
years will ever be told. 

Emerging from the Great Depression and the aftermath of 
W°rid War II, a strong consensus in Synod fayored the rapid 
updating of the work-style of Synod for maximum effective¬ 
ness. A great harvest waited to be brought in. Synod doubled 
in size, built new church plants and schools, reorganized its 
preparatory and seminary system, and massively changed its 
former principles of education to eliminate areas of ideational 
incompatibility with secular education and to promote the 
popular approach toward secular humanism. 

The general intention to “update” was good. But in the 
pursuit of cultural domestication the leadership of Synod was 
either unwilling or unable to anticipate the grave possibility 
that the achievement of Synod’s cultural domestication would 
also entail a serious erosion of its theological stewardship. 
During the 1960’s the voices which warned Synod against 
these dangers could no longer be dismissed. 

About this time, the quiescent orthodox majority in Synod 
did begin realistically to appraise the danger and made its 
judgment effective by voting for a new leadership in 1969 
at Denver. During the following years, Synod’s conservative 
inajority had to experience the painful consequences of the 
ideological aberration of a small cadre of professors, fol¬ 
lowed by strategically placed administrators, pastors and 
District Presidents. The Milwaukee Convention of 1971 
opened the eyes of many more to observe the disproportion¬ 
ately large influence or control exercised by the liberal cadre 
and their followers. 

The liberal apparatus in Synod clearly perceived that the 
ecumenical and social-political aspects of its ultimate ideo¬ 
logical program would have no chance of realization without 
the prior destruction or at least the practical nullification of 
Synod’s orthodox theological consensus. That had to be done 
through the capture of Synod’s system of higher education, 
especially its seminaries and teacher colleges. 

Xn the year 1969, liberals in Synod were so convinced 
their program would be realized that they enticed a large 
number of the faculty to join them. When the moment of 
truth arrived for the faculty at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
only five faculty members stood up against the liberals. 
Having to cope also with a hostile or indifferent Board of 
Control, the faculty minority was made to pay dearly for its 
refusal to go along with the Seminary administration in its 
war against orthodoxy. But from henceforth the betrayal 
°f theological orthodoxy at the St. Louis Seminary could no 
longer proceed under the propaganda smoke-screen that 


nothing had been changed in the teaching of theology in 
Synod. To this state of affairs the New Orleans Convention 
had to speak. 

After throwing off the procedural shackles of the 
“moderate”-liberal minority, who would not allow resolu¬ 
tions to come to a vote, Synod in convention assembled at 
New Orleans last July spoke “loud and clear.” Resolutions 
3-01 “To Adopt A Statement" and Resolution 3-09 “To De¬ 
clare Faculty Majority in Violation of Article II of the Con¬ 
stitution” were passed by heavy margins. These actions of 
Synod confirmed the charges brought against the teaching of 
the faculty majority by various individuals, the faculty minor¬ 
ity, the official Fact-Finding Committee, and congregations 
and Districts of Synod. 

The faculty majority made their response to the resolu¬ 
tions of the New Orleans convention in its Declaration of 
Protest and Confession (adopted in a “non-faculty meeting” 
of the faculty majority). Written in the frantic style of 
apparently driven people, it is both a poorly worded and 
impertinent exercise to deceive, if such people could be found, 
the uninformed and credulous in Synod. 

The “protest” in the faculty majority statement contains 
false charges against the convention of Synod, and their 
“confession” is unfaithful to the stewardship given them by 
Synod. The following points must be raised against them: 

1. It is simply not true that the convention has distorted 
or misrepresented faculty teaching. Contrary to their pro¬ 
testing accusations against Synod, the faculty majority do 
not “teach what the Scriptures teach.” 

2. The convention repudiated members of the Board of 
Control who had supported the faculty majority and, con¬ 
trary to the false charge contained in the faculty majority 
protest, Synod followed its own procedure by electing men 
to the Board of Control loyal to its theology and willing to 
be the servants of Synod. If the remaining supporters of the 
faculty (Board members who claim to be unable to find any 
false teaching at Concordia Seminary) had been up for elec¬ 
tion at New Orleans, it is a reasonable conclusion that they 
would have been repudiated also. Perhaps it is a feature of the 
“hidden agenda” of the faculty majority protest that the con¬ 
vention “violated procedure” by not electing faculty majority 
supporters to the Board of Control. But since Synod would 
hardly take such a childish argument seriously, the “protest 
and confession” pursues the “procedure” gambit without 
telling the full story. But members of Synod, deeply pained 
by this bruising strife in Synod, provoked by a rebellious 
faculty majority and their followers in Synod, should know 
that the faculty majority protests “the convention’s violation 
of the procedures for evangelical discipline” and so camou¬ 
flages their own rejection of the convention’s authority and 
its judgment upon the faculty majority. 

3. The faculty majority charges the convention with 
“breach of contract.” Apparently they borrowed this mis¬ 
taken argument from those who accuse their opponents of 
doing what they themselves have done or would like to do, 

(Continued on Page 5) /’/ 
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Is It True: 'There Are No Fixed Rules for the 
Interpretation of Scripture’? 


On July 24, 1973 a majority (50) of the professors of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis served notice to the synod 
which hired them and helps pay their salaries that they will 
not recognize the New Orleans Convention’s resolutions on 
doctrine, at least those critical of the faculty’s doctrinal 
stance. With this action they simply continue to do what 
they have done in the past about certain doctrinal resolu¬ 
tions passed by the Synod at Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee 
—either ignoring them or in some instances teaching what 
they prohibit. Standing before a statue of the reformer, 
Martin Luther, Dr. Richard Caemmerer read a Declaration of 
Protest and Confession, signed by 50 professors and members 
of the Seminary’s administrative staff. 

According to Religious News Service, July 25, 1973 "the 
two-page document said, in effect, that the leadership of the 
Church and the majority of the delegates at the convention— 
not the Concordia faculty—are abridging Lutheran standards. 
The faculty statement called upon the synod’s constituency 
to join them and the dissenting delegates at New Orleans in 
forming a common movement of protest and confession.” 
The faculty statement is organized around six statements of 
protest and seven statements of confession. 

Religious News Service on September 10, 1973 reported 
that five faculty members of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
repudiated a Declaration of Protest and Confession as “an 
act of rebellion and defiance” against the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. The minority statement claims that the state¬ 
ment of the faculty majority "was passed by an irregular 
meeting of the faculty members to which they were not 
invited, and for which signatures were solicited from faculty 
members all over the country while we were not informed 
of what was happening.” The minority professors, Doctors 
R. Bohlmann (on leave), R. Klann, R. Preus, M. Scharlemann 
and L. Wunderlich have issued a counter appeal, in which 
they have responded to the protests and confessions. 

Info, Inc. (P. O. Box 3469, St. Louis, Missouri 63143) early 
in August circulated the majority statement of the Con¬ 
cordia faculty and made an appeal to the members of The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod to “join in a common 
movement of protest and confession within Synod.” The 
September, 1973 issue of The Concordia Theological Monthly 
printed the faculty’s statement as its lead editorial. 

Responding to those who asked support for a Declaration 
of Protest and Confession, this writer believes there are 
criticisms which must be made about this document, be¬ 
cause assertions in it are misleading and in some cases not 
even factual. 

T 

/ A TS fifth confession deals with the heart of the problem 
-- °ur Synod and needs careful examination. It reads: “We 
confess an open Bible unfettered by any human rules.” With 
Luther we “acknowledge no fixed rules for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Word of God”—whether historical-critical, gram¬ 
matical-historical or any other—“since the Word of God, 
which teaches freedom in all other matters, must not be 
bound.” (“The Freedom of a Christian,” Luther’s Works, 
American Edition, Vol. 31, p. 341). 


If there are no fixed rules for the interpretation of the 
Bible, the Word of God can be treated like a wax nose and 
given any shape desired. This is exactly what the exegetes 
of the St. Louis majority would like. Then the Bible can 
be interpreted to accommodate it to the latest conclusions of 
“scientific theology.” However, it is not true that the St. 
Louis Seminary exegetes have not been following any one 
system of interpretation; they have been pursuing the Histori¬ 
cal-Critical Method which is eminently suited to twist the 
teachings of God’s Word to conform to the latest pronounce¬ 
ments of name theologians in their most recent publications. 

Though the Synod has employed the historical-grammatical 
method during the last 127 years, the Department of Biblical 
Studies at St. Louis has been teaching its undergraduate 
and graduate students in recent years the historical-critical 
method and insisting that they also employ it as the proper 
method of interpretation. Before the New Orleans Conven¬ 
tion faculty members toured the country in defense of the 
Historical-Critical Method. Suddenly, they do not now fol¬ 
low it. 

D R. Herbert T. Mayer, one of the signers of the St. 
Louis faculty protest statement, authored a volume in the 
Concordia Leadership Training Series, Interpreting the Holy 
Scriptures (Concordia, 1967). In the preface to this book, 
Dr. A. Jahsman writes: “Principles for a proper study and use 
of the Bible have always been important to the life of the 
church and its message to the world, as also this text in¬ 
dicates.” Again he asserts: “Present-day interest in principles 
of Biblical interpretation has been ‘provoked’ largely by 
controversies of one kind or another. Far more important 
is the need of the application of sound principles in the per¬ 
sonal use and teaching of the Bible” (italics in text, pp. 3-4). 
Dr. Mayer himself begins his book with this assertion: “This 
book deals with methods of studying and interpreting the 
Bible. Because Christians place great emphasis upon Biblical 
teachings, they need to be confident that they understand 
the Bible properly. The purpose of this course is to help 
teachers and students become better Bible interpreters.” 
(p. 9) 

But now, strangely enough, the Synod is advised: “We 
acknowledge no fixed rules for the interpretation of the 
Bible.” Since the Bible was not written for angels by 
angels, but by men who employed Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Koine Greek, and since the Bible was intended for human 
beings, necessity demands that correct rules control the in¬ 
terpretations of the Scriptures. Down throughout the Chris¬ 
tians centuries, theologians of the past have written her¬ 
meneutical manuals which set forth the correct rules for 
understanding the Bible and also warned against wrong rules, 
whose application would produce misinterpretations and give 
meanings contrary to the Word of God. 

The faculty protest statement goes so far as to depict 
Luther as sharing their view that the Bible needs no rules 
for its correct interpretation. Nothing could be farther from 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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if they could. The initial and actual breach of contract 
occurred when the faculty majority abandoned and betrayed 
the doctrinal positions of Synod. Synod had spoken very 
Cleary f° r y ear s on the very points of controversy. It is 
altogether reasonable that professors charged to be doctrin- 
aliy faithful in the exercise of their stewardship should have 
a forking familiarity with the doctrinal positions adopted 
and supported by Synod. If synodical teachers will not or 
cannot tolerate the doctrinal positions of Synod, they are 
llnt ier no coercion to teach in Synod. But they are not 
privileged to force their false teachings upon Synod in the 
narU e °f evangelical or academic freedom. 

4 , It is reckless of the faculty majority to claim to stand 
with Luther “for an open Bible which we are free to read 
on its own terms, limited only by our voluntary commitment 
to the Lutheran Confessions.” The fact is that Luther in his 
writings utterly repudiated the controversial doctrinal posi¬ 
tions of the faculty majority. But let the thoughtful reader 
give close attention also to the “cop-out” of the faculty 
majority protest—“which we are free to read on its own 
terms.” May we assume that the faculty majority reserves 
unto itself the determination of what the Bible’s “own terms” 
are? Any other surmise would not make good sense in the 
context of the faculty majority’s history. The New Orleans 
Convention judged them for that. 

5 . Even neutral observers at the New Orleans Convention 
would recognize the absurdity of the charge that the con¬ 
vention used “coercive power” against the “moderate”-lib- 
eral dissenters. There was real “procedural bullying” at 
the convention, but it came from its “moderate” minority. 
Those thoroughly familiar with the moral standards of the 
faculty majority leadership will recognize the falsity of the 
charge that the convention used “coercive power” against 
them. The “moderate” friends of the faculty majority did their 
immoderate best on the convention floor to prevent voting on 
the resolutions affecting the faculty majority.. Eventually 
the majority brought the convention to a vote, and the 
“moderate”-Iiberal cause lost by large margins (584 to 429, 
and 574 to 451). We may therefore take it to be the sense 
of the faculty majority protest on this point that any vote 
against them and their program was an exercise of a form 
of “coercive power.” In other words, the faculty majority 
is apparently putting the members of Synod on notice that 
a convention delegate, making a witness to or an affirma¬ 
tion of true doctrine by his vote, becomes guilty of coercing 
the “moderate”-liberaI faculty majority. Lately, leading mem¬ 
bers of the faculty majority have adopted the high-handed 
position that a convention of Synod has neither the power 
nor the right to do anything regarding doctrinal discipline, 
because (they say) a convention is not Synod, but only 
Synod in convention assembled. We invite the reader to for¬ 
mulate his own comment on this sophistry. 

6 . Finally, the faculty majority protests “the convention’s 
unconstitutional act of altering the Synod’s confessional 
standard by expanding the doctrinal article of the Constitu¬ 
tion (Art. II) to include doctrinal statements adopted by the 
Synod and by making such statements binding upon all the 
Synod’s members.” But who says the convention resolu¬ 
tions are unconstitutional? Furthermore, since when is a 
convention of Synod forbidden to interpret its own Constitu¬ 
tion for the purpose of delineating its proper application? 
The faculty majority is now in the position comparable to 
someone who has- been convicted of a capital offense (e.g., 


betraying his entrusted stewardship by teaching false doc¬ 
trine), who then argues that the court rendered an uncon¬ 
stitutional verdict upon him because he is rightfully entitled 
to commit the offense for which he has been sentenced. 
That protest of the faculty majority is obviously another 
form of rebellion against Synod, specifically rebellion against 
the right of Synod to determine its doctrinal identity as well 
as the terms of membership. To declare by protest that an 
orderly vote on the terms of Synod’s self-identification as a 
fellowship is unconstitutional has no standing whatever 
in law, it has no logically persuasive force, and, above all 
else, it has no theological support. 

The “confessional” part of the “Declaration” of the faculty 
majority may be regarded as a material contradiction of the 
“protest”. It hardly deserves serious discussion, particularly 
since its conclusion is not a confession but a resolution, 
declaring that the faculty majority intends to remain as they 
are. But such a resolution must be checked against the 
terms of membership in Synod—.the terms, of fellowship. 
No doubt, this will be done in due course. 

Dr. Richard Klann 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Reason or Miracles? 

The liberal approach to God’s Word is essentially rational. 
Liberals often tend to accept only that which seems reason¬ 
able and logical. In this they reflect today’s secular world. 
One conservative pastor pointedly comments on the Chris¬ 
tian’s believing approach to that same Word. He nicely puts 
the great question Missourians today face: do we want to 
believe God or rationalize about Him? 

No amount of theological gymnastics will deliver 
a man from confessing the incredible if he wants 
to remain a Christian. Scripture takes us into a 
realm where axeheads float, seas part, manna falls, 
a great fish swallows and regurgitates a man, 
water changes to wine, storms subside at a com¬ 
mand—and the blood of God’s Son flows into Cal¬ 
vary’s dust and is effective for the sins of the whole 
world. A positivistic mind-set must be repelled by 
all of it. The faith-view of reality accepts it be¬ 
cause God has revealed it and the Spirit convinces 
us. 
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the facts! It was because Luther inaugurated a hermeneuti 
cal revolution, breaking with the Roman Catholic system of 
Biblical interpretation, that the Lutheran Reformation was 
made possible. Any knowledgeable student of Luther’s writ 
ings between 1512 and 1521 knows that Luther came to 
realize the inadequacy and erroneous nature of some of 
Rome’s basic rules of interpretation. The four-fold sense nf 
Scripture was repudiated; the allegorical method that had 
controlled Biblical interpretation for a thousand years «« 
rejected, and Luther insisted that the literal meaning of toe 
text was the normal sense of toe Bible. The orieinni 
languages in which the Bible was penned were to be the 
basis for Biblical interpretation, and not the Latin vulgate 
Basic rules of interpretation employed by Luther included 
the following: Scripture interprets Scripture. The dark and 
difficult passages are to be explained by the clear ones 
The Old Testament often receives its true interpretation 
from the Holy Spirit in the New Testament. Many events 
in the New Testament were foretold in the Old Testament 
There is only one plan of salvation which runs from Genesis 
1 to Revelation 22. The Old Testament is to be understood 
Christologically. The heart of toe Bible is Christ, whose com¬ 
ing and saving work were predicted as early as Genesis Tto 
Luther accepted without reservation the many miracles of 
bolh Testaments. He refused to hamonize teS thal 
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aw and Gospel were to be distinguished as to their pur¬ 
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It is a complete misrepresentation of the facts of 
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and therefore have 
I spoken” 
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I T HE scene was the New Orleans Convention. The delegates 
were discussing the Statement of Scriptural and 
Confessional Principles which the president of Synod offered 
* the faculty of Concordia Seminary at St. Louis for reaction, 
debating whether to adopt it or not. A clergy delegate from New 
England spoke out against Resolution 3-01 to adopt the State¬ 
ment, saying at the top of his lungs, ‘‘This is a terrifying 
, resolution.” Of course such an outburst was not an attempt at 
reasoned argumentation. It was unreasonable, hysterical bom¬ 
bast. But the outburst and others like it during the debate had a 
reasoned and calculated purpose. It was to frighten people, to 
| make them think there was something sinister about the State- 
I merit or the use to which it would be put. It was to scare off the 
hundreds of delegates who saw nothing wrong with the State¬ 
ment, but agreed with it, by making them believe that the 
Statement would become the weapon of a purge in the Church. 

; H was to intimidate those of us, the great majority, who all 
| along supported the Statement as a useful vehicle for reconcila- 
tion and an excellent summary of our deepest convictions on the 
issues confronting our synod, to make us nervous, confused, 
defensive, willing to compromise. The hysterical bombast was 
in part successful. Many who agreed with the Statement voted 
against its adoption. During the convention two lay delegates 
approached me, much disturbed over the possibility of being ex¬ 
communicated from their congregations if they would not sign 
tbe Statement. Even after I assured them that I was sure 
nothing like that ever happened in 125 years of Missouri Synod 
history they were still apprehensive. So deep the seeds of fear 
and suspicion had been sown. But in the end reason prevailed 
and the Statement was adopted. 

Since New Orleans those who oppose the historic doctrinal posi¬ 
tion of Missouri have kept up a relentless barrage of propaganda 
and polemics against the Statement and the action of the 
Missouri in adopting it. 

Three major arguments have been employed against 
Synod’s action in adopting the Statement: 

I. The adoption of the Statement is unconstitutional; 

II. The Statement will be used in a legalistic way. It will 
be raised to the level of the Lutheran Confessions. Teachers 
and others in Synod will be forced to adopt it or sign it against 
their will; 

III. The theology of the Statement is inadequate and even 
false in places. 

I would like to answer each of these arguments. 


I. The charge that the adoption of the Statement is 
unconstitutional has been formally made in a protest by the new¬ 
ly incorporated dissident group called ELIM (Evangelical 
Lutherans in Mission). And they declare ‘‘null and void” 
Resolution 3-01 and any attempt to make the Statement binding 
upon them. Members of the St. Louis faculty have also recently 
made similar charges. The argument against the con¬ 
stitutionality of Resolution 3-01 is a) that the Statement may 
be used in a legalistic way, and b) that in effect this resolution 
adds something to Article II of Synod’s constitution which alone 
is the doctrinal basis for one’s membership in the LCMS. 

This entire argument about constitutionality is untenable and 
is a ruse. And I suspect that those who advance the argument 
know this. For to my knowledge no one has brought this matter 
before the synodical Commission on Constitutional Matters. A 
ruling would go against them. Why? 

First, because every member of Synod by pledging himself to 
the constitution has bound himself doctrinally to statements 
which are more than what is in Article II. He binds himself also 
to Article III and Article VI which go beyond anything explicitly 
stated in Scripture or the Confessions, but draw inferences from 
Scripture and the Confessions for our situation today. 

Second, the Missouri Synod in the past has bound itself and its 
members to doctrinal statements in addition to their formal sub¬ 
scription to Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions included in 
Article II of the constitution. In 1881 the Synod and its members 
adopted Dr. Walther’s “Thirteen Theses” dealing with the doc¬ 
trines of conversion and election. These theses were used to dis¬ 
cipline certain members of Synod who refused to be bound by 
them as a correct exposition of the teachings of Scripture and 
the Confessions. Thus, adopting doctrinal statements, binding 
ourselves to them, and using them to help settle controversies 
has been done in the past and was not considered un¬ 
constitutional. After all, to'bind ourselves to a statement that is 
in agreement with Scripture and the Confessions cannot be un¬ 
constitutional. What is Biblical and Confessional is always con¬ 
stitutional. 

Third, the same New Orleans Convention which adopted the 
Statement also reaffirmed the Mission Affirmations 
originally adopted by Synod at its Detroit Convention (New 
Orleans Resolution 1-06). If it is constitutional to reaffirm one 
doctrinal statement, is it somehow unconstitutional to adopt 
another? To my knowledge no one has questioned the con¬ 
stitutionality of the adoption or reaffirmation of the Mission 
Affirmations. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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posed to subscribing to other doctS l? 3re not at a11 op- 
they like the statements. statements- as long as 


example, In a refenT^epSunmiShel? them eUher * For 

ls ma( te, “All agencies in tEvnin l facult y the statement 
candidates for the ministry ought to re?^ m the tra ‘ning 0 
implementing the Detroit k-Jfon A “ gnize the necessity of 
training programs of the seminaries’-fn in the ac tua 

plementation! Think of the hue aid crwh ' How ’ s that for i m . 
faculty majority at St. Louis and oi?i2,!° Ul(i rise fr °m the 
plementation were proposed for the fnends if such >m- 
° f young men for the ministry! Mate ment m the training 


hat the Statement 

Statement, that some board or official c by op P° nen ts of the 
require synodical teachers or others to ‘"u^ 0 ' 1 mi ght possibly 
merit. This would be a letnlictiv. S su t )sc ribe to the S'f ntJ 

««"* i 

cumstances would be well founded A tof ., 3 fear in s °me cir- 
something he doesn’t believe. Butgrantfn u’ Who wanta to sign 
ly nothing wrong in signing a doctS ? thlS ’ there is certain" 
was nothing legalistic or sinister about . tatemen tper se. There 
of loyal Missourians before New oS™° U ^ nd . s and thousands 
merit in order to demonstrate tUo- su bscribing the Sinta 
historic doctrinal position. 6 tlleir s °h d .arity with the synod’s 


- -S 

pressured- to subscribe> 
past four years (e.g. Faithful to our f . 3 m taternent s during thl 
Lord, the Declaration of Protest h ' aith M to our 
done so, On an earlier occasion 1 H^T^ion) 


----— “ Tjy req ueS , 

declined to subscribe a statement we were That’sh®' 

by the seminary president to give reasons fort bgen a t t 

important subscription to doctrinal statement 


important subscription to doctrinal s 
cordia Seminary from time to time. 


...in j ii V iu iiuiv. i/U ij g ^ c yi | 

No, signing a doctrinal statement is not Fg , r jptural 
Lutheran or wrong, if the statement is 

rv„f_:_1 at J r 


Confessional. ’ ' a iions^ 

As a matter of fact, neither the Mission Affi g c ripf ur jL 
the Statement are being exalted to the leve ° _ ]icit ly claf^j, 
our Confessions by anyone. Resolution 3-01 v fjie seS , the# 
the Statement along with Walther’s “Tim a j on s a nd r y 
writings other than Scripture and the Confes ^ ^ 
quotes the Formula of Concord (Solid Dec a a f or em en \ 0 |je 
10, “if (wofern) they are in accord with t they a £ nS ." 
pattern of doctrine (The Lutheran Confessions ' i a „ati° 

accepted and used as helpful expositions anu jnt . 


a iu to ' 
i th ? y na tionS' 

eX planao 


-uuu uacu as mjipiui 

Resolution 3-01 defies misunderstanding on 


- u-ui ueues nnsuiiueiawn —-a (gin* 1 " gjS 

So the charge that New Orleans elevated the S gcriP^ 

,i . . aLi u > „,iinv*" 


me cnarge that New Orleans eievaicu — S ci»r 
level of the Confessions or elevated tradition ^ ose wh° 
a ruse, a transparent, phoney ruse, unwortny 
engage in serious debate. , tin n 1 


III. And this leads me to the third _ j 


Anu mis leaas me io -- „ nun ts.‘ 0 r w 
Statement, the only objection that really gcript ur 
the theology of the Statement is contrary ,j e d 

Confessions. s erio asl L„ 

Although a few critics of the Statem en ^ onve n 1 5 yjfl* 
and criticized it prior to the New Orleans^ wer e » ti0 J 
professors at St. Louis and most of r 1 ’°fresponS ible c b le, f " 
pathetic to it were able to offer no useful or rev imp° s5 !: n t# 
to the Statement. It was Der ■ -t-^sid „> t# 


anything issuing from the office of the sy 

had presumed to investigate the theology gto ve of 

receive a sympathetic hearing or discussio others 

Now after New Orleans certain professo ^ gta jsS) oJ 

parently given more serious considerate 

and have sent their reactions and criticis ., ra tion 

on Theology and Church Relations for consi p ,0’J erl t f * 

synodical protocol (New Orleans Proceeding sla tej rl ^ 

some who think they find false doctrine m con tra f 


ICC ofthesy”» dc «se< 


uiiuk iriey nna iais« 

advertising their belated analyses to the p 


accepted protocol. tb e 

In brief this criticism of the theology ^gt it <1°®^ lia^Jt 
centers in that charge that it is inadequa > we do n e n 5 j 
sufficiently with basic Biblical themes. ^jeh baV , v po> a J 

hand these studies and critical analyse ^ eCa non be f o'*j 
the CTCR, we cannnt aswss their validity- : ft g ca .i 


--- siuuies ana cnuccu , Weca" „ be 

the CTCR, we cannot assess their valid' y- aC jeS c rre e ^it)i 
that according to certain criteria ina £ , e g. the b yf a s 
even in some of our Lutheran Confessions .^ stif jcat' a feS 5i° 
the Small Catechism which do not mea£l 0 f theS e , e ^ 
without necessarily faulting the theology j 0 jjSjJ 

Such critical studies are however fi" a J. ly ^ 0 d, the Jce^!,' i 
the matter. For the problem in o u Jj Sfl„(gg^j s y( 
between the St. Louis seminary faculty^ , S ta tilS 0 „ s et 
in their respective rejection and adop 1 j n the m)li e m 
not a constitutional one and does not ce . ho w tb e /, he #• 
odically adopted doctrinal statements a i( j en t of } ^«i 
The real issue is doctrinal. Or, as the P ^eolog 1 gtald* c i( 

said: wp a have two .inde 1 ■„ c'% 


said: we, a confess^ church, have two^ 0 „d 
one that reflects our historic and con on ce . ^-0 


what Scripture and our Confessions taa Re so' ut 3 r jty ^i 1 
matters (See New Orleans Proceedings, p,a [{ (AP t j,i 
another than does not. The St. Louis gtat er ! l c ti° fl 

i ud gment in their rejection 0 . n > s rej ^ 

1972), in their endorsement of Dr. ^jg f gC , 
theology of the president of Synod ana a n d Afl d 


. oj uiv^ utcaiucm 4 * r ,/j;, ^ . 

mittee (Fact Findina or Fault 1'^zLssio' 1 


I Have A Dream 


Tho^t *, e last ten years or so, the system of higher education in 
the Utberan Church- Missouri Synod has been pulled apart by 
the p? n f rover sies which have ripped through the synod. One o 
d enn ‘ aims to fame of the Missouri Synod among Protestant 
Whip?w atlons was its comprehensive system of education 
UDthr lteral 'y covered everything, from nursery school, rigi 
atm „ ° u Sh the grades and high school and then finally to college 
Was n lnar y- For those who still wanted more education there 
di S p, 1( , Ven 3 department of graduate studies. Encyclopedias in 
ed nS ln g American Lutheranism call attention to Missouri s 
teruln ° 4 nal s y stem - and rightfully so. This system was never in- 
Prirrf-fr 1° be autonomous, but these schools were established 
of lly ’ and we could add, only, for assuring a steady source 
th e i g 0 u rs and teachers trained in the word of God and faithfu 
or or” heran Confessions. Those training for secular vocations 
ori gin ap . atlons were admitted into these schools, but stdl the 
must k latent of the synod in preparing pastors and teachers 
Stbe the chief goal 

has £ " 0t rea °y startling that the current doctrinal strife which 
out in f 1 , : sirnmerin g in the synod for a generation should break 
these ,L bla2e in the s y no d’s colleges and seminaries - after all 
Whop,, 00ls w ere its jewels which attracted outside attention 
becan^f. contr oUed the schools really controlled the synod, 
Se here virtually all of its future leaders were trained. 

fe $sion?i aU , matic year of 1969 when the conservative and con- 
forcS elements in the Missouri Synod expressed themselves 
by Jy m the election of Dr. Preus as president was market 
b °Uis an?o er of administrations at the synod’s seminaries mS . 
We ek aad Springfield, both of which had become vacant within 
1973 t i°f each ot her. History looks as if it is repeating itself 
S’ a® yoar in which Dr. Preus stood successfully for reele 
^'nistrac b ' S Rme R l00ks as there are going to be ne 
r\ 10ns again at both seminaries. 

C ‘ ler nenf J J- recen t years have the outspoken con -’ e ^ at ^ 
Wei ln the synod taken an interest in the running and ad 
Welm f of its schools. Now conservatives have bec I11 t 
K ?! alert t0 th e fact that Confessional Lutheranism with its 
We mmitment to the Gospel of Jesus Christ and i s total 
t f Ue an( . ° n the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures as g 
Missouri c* 1 y authoritative word of God can only surv 

<£" ?y a />d if this is daily and regularly taught in all of its 
e kist hmt there is no other reason for which 

tio n of rfP'jat of New Orleans” has expressed itsdf *n the ek;c 

} CrP Paul Zimmerman as president of our teachers col ege 

St r ^t. His election as president over the Potest f tn 

SoL m , aj ? rit y sh °ws that the invisible tension cau y 

i! itf| in 8 a lh 'hffcrcnces is becoming ineroiisingly m ® ave been 
Nai] , )°rt time, it now seems, new president Arbor 

K W a e v dat S t- Louis, Springfield, River Forest, and Anr.Arbor 
J tp aD yne w iH offer another opportunity very soon, y g tQ 
f° u c an draw a continuous line from • 

Jttt thS d 1° River F °rest to Ft. Wayne and then to A A ^ 

r?” look i gh beart and nerve center of the Missouri y 
'■ke a ° b at it like a line of defense; it might be better to look 

IlV tatnre opportunities. 

Skw Case future opportunities might mean turning back the 
S £ T al ye ars. Now one knows that you cannot really^tu^ 

0 pr G vi n Cock - Today’s students should not be fo . hroug ht up 

evious cHidents can be brougm up 


which 1 was doctrinal unit, and brotherly harmony. 

, n t dream about thG past, but it is a 
“I have a dream. for the future. It will mean the 

dream which can set a p tt ^ jnstead of competition 

reintroduction of a spirit jng of our educational 

among the scl100 . imDortan t P goal of the spreading of the 

Kchta“e».gT««s t. establish mission congregations 

if home and abroad. , . 

ami dream freighted down with the nostalgia 
Yes, it’s a dream, a dream . r „ member but for which we 
of Missouri, which we. can not oaly t jn 0 u r schools and the 
can now hope. The keys to Jusljperwrt^o These sch ools, all 

keys to our schools rests in its n p ^ establishe d them. 

of them, still belong to th P P outcome of New Orleans, 

Congregations, c °n cerne b h leaders w ho are going to be 
can not be less concerned about me n s . 0ur con- 

chosen shortly for our semi r ging themselves through 

gregations have an av Lutheran movement which ex¬ 

aminations. The confessmnal Lutheran n Use]f in the 

pressed itself at New Orleans There is too much at 

choice of its next educational leaders. 

stake not to. Dr Dav id p g caer 

Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dr. Paul Zimmerman 

in electing Dr. Pnni 

dia Teachers College, B, 1 , h ore t0 be congratulated lor 

possible choice ior the severa i qualities 

their good sense. ■ scho ol along the path of the' finest 
that will help th e 0 Scaf tradition of the Missouri Synod. He.is 

academic and theolog y with depth 0 f experience and 

an excellent adr n iai s tr nnp in t he svnod. From Seward and 

background exceeded y no members speak of him 

Ann respect an3 fondness for him as both ad- 

with the highest respect man is furthermore a good 

ministrator and leade ' ... reau i S ite in a president of a 
theologian aa ,ndlS ^ lleg e He has kept abreast of the 
Lutheran teachers coll g • an church-Missouri Synod, 
theological issues facing indicate this. His chairmanship 
hiS " um S ar committee of the St Louis 
of President Preus z f mrnerm an a scrupulously fair and 

hS^rShi 3 as an ncutc theologian aware of what is go- 

?ng on in today’s theological world. 

Dr. Zimmerman we hel.je «i..gi.eheed to^desmes and 

SdeS 0 o11yn°XlaV teachers' college. We wish him 
E. vn^eoincr in his new work. 
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Tri-Lutheranism 


0 NE of the unfortunate consequences of the long, drawn out 
debates on certain issues at the New Orleans Convention was the 
loss of opportunity to discuss other equally important 
resolutions. One of those which did not get on the floor for 
debate and action dealt with the Tri-Lutheran Campus Ministry. 

This issue is important today because there is the danger that 
those involved in campus ministries might, in their enthusiasm, 
practice altar and pulpit fellowship with members of church 
bodies where no formal fellowship agreement exists. This dis¬ 
regard for synodical fellowship principles is also occasionally 
seen in joint festive worship services, such as Reformation Day 
Rallies. 

We believe that the resolution which Committee Two proposed 
speaks so clearly to this issue that we are reprinting it in its en¬ 
tirety, as found on page 121 of the Convention Proceedings. Cer¬ 
tain portions which we feel are very pertinent have been italiciz¬ 
ed. 


We would urge that: (1) the Board of Directors direct that 
the various Resolves be carried out; (2) responsible District 
and Board for Mission officials act in accordance with the third 
Resolve; (3) known violations be reported to the District Presi- 
en responsible and also to the Board for Missions; and 
, se en gaged in campus work or in the planning of joint 
rallies, in the interest of peace and unity, abide by the constitu¬ 
tion of Synod and its past resolutions, as outlined in the various 
Whereas’: 


TO REAFFIRM THE SYNOD’S 
POSITION REGARDING TRI-LUTHERAN 
CAMPUS MINISTRY 
RESOLUTION 2-37 


Overtures 2-98A through 2-101 (CW, pp. 75—77) 

WHEREAS, The 1969 synodical convention (Cf. Res. 2-26, 
1969 Proceedings, p. 90) expressed the Synod’s position that 

joint sponsorship or participation in matters not directly 
affecting the Synod’s doctrinal position (cooperation in exter¬ 
nals) is not only possible but desirable when this can be 
done without compromising the faith or confession of 
the church (Cf. “Theology of Fellowship,” Part Three, C, 
4); and 


WHEREAS, Members and agencies of the Synod are 
P r ?. se .'?. ■y Participating with other Lutherans in many such 
activities and programs at various levels of the church’s life; 


WHEREAS, The members of the Synod have voluntarily 
uni ea in a fraternal agreement to determine fellowship 
e ations with other church bodies or congregations, not in- 
aividually, but through convention action (Cf. Bylaws 
1.21); and 


WHEREAS, The Synod has urged all its members 
rej ram from exercising local option either on a Distri 
or on a congregational level in regard to fellowsh 
(Res. 2-18, 1967 Proceedings, p. 92); and 

WHEREAS, Past conventions of the Synod have provide 
tor consultative and coordinative planning with oth 
Lutherans on matters pertaining to campus ministries (C 
nes. 820 1967 Proceedings, pp. 101-102; Res. 1-20, 19 
rpceedmgs, p. 82), but has not authorized any a 
imties that would violate the Synod’s fellowship pri\ 
op,.es or its policies with regard to unionistic practice 
(Cf. Constitution, Article VI); and 


WHEREAS, Our Synod has directed its Districts to exer¬ 
cise considerable leadership in the planning and development 
of campus ministry programs, but has not authorized its 
Districts to disregard any synodical fellowship prin¬ 
ciples or policies; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Synod reiterate its desire for con¬ 
sultative and coordinative planning with other 
Lutherans in the development of campus ministn / 
programs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Synod reaffirm its position that the 
achievement of doctrinal agreement and the subsequent 
synodical establishment of fellowship must precede 
joint involvement with other Christians in matters directly 
pertaining to the ministry of Word and Sacrament or directly 
affecting the doctrinal position of the Synod; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Synod ask its Board for Missions and 
its various District boards and officials responsible for cam¬ 
pus ministry programs to discharge their responsibilities 
with due regard for the distinction between such joint ac¬ 
tivities, funding, and administration which can be carried out 
without the prior establishment of fellowship (cooperation 
in externals) and those which should properly follow the 
synodical establishment of fellowship (cooperation in in¬ 
ternals) ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Synod’s Board for Missions ex¬ 
amine the current campus ministry practices of all 
synodical Districts in terms of the above distinction and 
make recommendations to the 1975 synodical convention for 
any action which may be necessary to insure that the Synod’s 
fellowship principles and policies are being observed; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Synod urge all those involved in these 
matters to attempt to work out any differences of interpreta¬ 
tion or opinion about specific activities with true Christian 
charity and fraternity, and with sincere regard for Hit 
cause of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the Commission on Theology and Church 
Relations be urged to give the highest priority to its present 
study of the Synod’s church relations policies and principles, 
and that this study include practical guidelines for the im¬ 
plementation of the Synod’s church relations policies in those 
areas of its work which may be carried out jointly with other 
Christians. 

Richard G. Korthals 
Arcadia, Michigan 


Affirm’s Mailing List 

If you have friends to whom you want Affirm sent, please in¬ 
form us. We will be happy to place them on our mailing list 
When giving us their names and addresses, please include, flat 
all possible, their zip codes. 

Congregations and other groups may order copies of Affirm 
at the bulk rate of $4.00 per hundred. This price includes postage 
and handling. Single copies are 10 cents each. 
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What Is Really Meant 
By ‘Gospel Freedom? 


In the Lutheran literature that has appeared since the 
election of Dr. J. A. O. Preus at Denver in 1969 and especially 
both before and after the New Orleans Convention a great deal 
has been made about the fact that the “freedom of the Gospel,” 
the “freedom in Christ” that Christians have was being in¬ 
fringed upon and even abrogated by those who insisted that the 
traditional synodical doctrinal stance should be adhered to by 
those who were members of The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod. Those who have been advocating that all the teachings 
of the Holy Scripture must be believed and adhered to, even 
though some might not be classified as fundamental teachings, 
whose knowledge is not necessary for salvation, have been and 
are being labelled as legalistic in their demands; yes, they are 
accused of limiting for the average pastor and layman in synod 
his liberty in Christ. Freedom of the Gospel, it is claimed, 
allows for the use of the Historical-Critical Method which 
questions the reliability of God’s Word and permits finding 
errors, mistakes and all manner of inconsistencies in both 
Testaments. Those who insist that the synod teach, preach and 
practice in harmony with all Biblical teaching are accused of 
placing a yoke upon the synodical membership and thus are 
foisting on all in synod a type of religious bondage from which 
they have been freed under the Gospel. 

Under the term “Gospel-freedom” scholars, pastors and 
laymen in the Lutheran Church and in other Christian 
denominations are justifying teachings and practices forbidden 
by God in His Word. “Liberty in Christ” has become the slogan 
by means of which all manner of doctrinal and ethical 
aberrations are justified. Thus it is argued that the teachings of 
evolution may be accepted because the theory that man 
developed from the primates, or from an animal from which 
man and primates were descended, are not wrong because they 
do not militate against the Law-Gospel dichotomy, as long as 
evolutionary teaching does not contradict the fact that God acts 
in judgment and grace toward men. A statement such as Ex¬ 
odus 20:11, where it is said that in six days God created the 
heavens and the earth and on the seventh he rested, need not be 
accepted as true and factual. 

T ODAY there appears to be a loose view taken about the 
matter of divorce. Pastors are no longer concerned to tell their 
members the Biblical doctrine concerning divorce. It is now 
argued that obtaining an unscriptural divorce does not militate 
against the Gospel. Allowing women to serve as pastors of con¬ 
gregations is becoming practice in American Lutheranism. In 
the Lutheran seminaries a considerable number of women are 
preparing for ordination to the Lutheran ministry. Freedom in 
the Gospel permits women to hold the pastoral office and ad¬ 
minister the sacraments, so it is claimed, a position we are told 
does not militate against the Gospel. Yet the Scriptures clearly 
forbid women from serving as pastors of congregations (I Cor. 
14:33-36; I Tim. 2:11-13). Again the liberty that the Christian has 
in Christ is said to permit the practice of homosexuality as well 
as condoning it. And yet Paul in Romans 1 condemns this 
practice in the severest of terms: “For this reason God gave 
them up in the lusts of their hearts to impurity, to the dishonor¬ 
ing of their bodies among themselves” (v. 24). “For this reason 
God gave them up to dishonorable passions. Their women ex¬ 


changed natural relations for unnatural, and the men likewise 
gave up natural relations with women and were consumed with 
passion for one another” (vv. 26, 27). Those who quote Paul 
against these sexual aberrations are accused of being guiltv of 
legalism. 

Since the concepts of “Christian liberty,” “freedom of the 
Gospel,” “Gospel oriented” are being employed against those 
who defend the importance of accepting all revealed truths in 
the Scriptures as binding and not just the Law-Gospel principle, 
it is important that these concepts should be examined in their 
Biblical usage and in their New Testament contest. Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians, called by one Biblical scholar “The 
Magna Charta of Christian Liberty,” deals with “freedom in 
Christ,” with “Christian liberty” versus a wrong kind of 
legalism. Galatians was one of Luther’s favorite New Testa¬ 
ment books, because in its chapters the true way of salvation 
was set forth. Through the study of Galatians and Romans 
Luther found peace of conscience and came to understand the 
true meaning of Christian liberty and wherein legalism con- / 
sisted. 

P AUL wrote the Epistle to the Galatians because of a 
serious controversy that had developed within less than twenty 
years after Christ’s ascension. Men from Judea, who were 
followers of Christ, had come to the congregations of Galatia 
and taught: “Unless you are circumcized you cannot be saved.” 

In addition to accepting the teaching concerning Christ’s atoning 
death and being justified by acceptance of what Christ had ac¬ 
complished on mankind’s behalf, these Jewish Christians in¬ 
sisted that the ceremonial law be kept by non-Jewish Christians. 
They for instance insisted that Paul’s coworker Titus, a Gentile, 
be circumcized. Circumcision, the laws about clean and unclean 
foods and the many other pentateuchal regulations needed to be 
observed as necessary for salvation. The answer Paul gave the 
Philippian jailor, when the latter asked, “What must I do to be 
saved”? “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou and thy 
house shall be saved” was considered insufficient and in¬ 
complete. 

The Judaizers were placing a yoke upon the Galatian Gentile 
Christians by teaching them to adopt and conform to many 
ceremonial laws of the Old Testament in addition to believing in 
Jesus Christ as their Redeemer. By insisting on this addition for 
the Gentiles, the Judaizers were detracting from Christ’s work 
of redemption, who willingly had placed Himself under the law, 
kept it perfectly and also suffered the punishment mankind 
deserved for failure to live according to its demands. By His 
successful ministry and victorious death, the ceremonial law 
which served as a pedagogue to prepare people for Christ, has 
been abolished. All men, Jew and Gentile, were freed from the 
need to keep the Sabbath, new moons and other requirements 
concerning clean and unclean. The message that Paul proclaim¬ 
ed announced freedom from the need of practicing the 
ceremonial laws of the Old Testament. To the Colossian 
Christians Paul wrote: “Therefore suffer no one to sit in judg¬ 
ment on you as to eating or drinking or'with regard to a festival, 
a new moon, or a Sabbath. These are a shadow of things that 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

which seems to follow the leadership in the faculty majority on 
all major points agrees. 

So the issue is doctrinal. What then do we do about the 
Statement in the present situation? Do we forget about it, even 
though we have adopted it, because the St. Louis faculty majori¬ 
ty and others just do not like it and do not agree with it? Do we 
refrain from implementing it because the faculty majority at St. 
Louis is now likened to a beleagured minority, threatened in 
their belief and deep convictions by a totalitarian document call¬ 
ed the Statement? 


No. Let us implement the Statement at least for the purpose 
it was originally intended. The president of the synod originally 
asked the Board of Control of the seminary to employ the State¬ 
ment as they assessed the theology of each faculty member on 
crucial theological issues. There is nothing unreasonable or 
legalistic about that. Even the papist theologians at Augsburg in 
1530, as much as they despised the evangelical doctrine of the 
Lutherans, did not just reject the Augsburg Confessions out of 
hand and in generalities without any serious study, but replied to 
it in a detailed way. Let the St. Louis faculty now respond, man 
for man, frankly and honestly, to each thesis and antitheses of 
the Statement so that the church, including their ELIM 
followers, can know exactly where they stand. Almost everyone 
else has responded, boards, commissions, hundreds and 
thousands of people, the synod itself. Why not the faculty? 

And there is something else we can all do, something even 
more important by way of implementing the Statement. We 
can all continue to study it, adopt it in our congregations and 
other groups, rally around it as an honest, clear and straight 
forward expression of our deepest convictions on the matters 
that trouble our synod. We can defend the Statement and 
refuse to be intimidated or throttled or fooled when unjust and 
strident cries of legalism and sectarianism are voiced against us 
and the Synod for adopting the Statement. We can call to mind, 
above all the sentimental clamor and claptrap which obscure the 
issue, that confessing our faith is the highest worship of God, the 
noblest hallowing of His name; and this is done in the State¬ 
ment which on the points it touches teaches the Word of God in 
its truth and purity and is a good statement for our day. 


Dr. Robert Preus 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis; Missouri 


Participative Democracy 

Our synod’s church polity provides adequate representation 
tor her membership in the deliberative assemblies authorized by 
the Constitution to make the basic decisions for the synod. It is 
one of the few church bodies that has structured itself in the 
orri) of a thoroughly participative democracy. 

But such a church structure also requires an uncommon 
vigilance. If one analysis of the New Orleans Convention is cor- 
F f ^eral m inority, representing only about ten per cent 

ot the church, was able to field about forty per cent of the 
elegates to that convention—far out of proportion to their ac¬ 
tual strength in the church. 

With district conventions in the offing, it is important that con¬ 
gregations make sure they are adequately represented and that 
their delegates reflect the majority opinion of their con¬ 
gregations. Make sure you choose a delegate who will represent 
your theological position, even if it means volunteering yourself 
to represent your congregation! This is just as important at the 
district convention level as it is at synodical conventions. And 
the time to be thinking about your representation is now! 


t reeaom ... 

(Continued from Page 5) 

were to come but the substance belongs to Christ” (Weymouth 
translation of Col. 2:16-17). The Philippians were also t ou 
by these Judaizers and Paul warns them: “Beware of the do 
the dishonest workmen, the self-mutilators. For we are the h? 
circumcision- we who render to God a spiritual wors 
make our boast in Christ Jesus and have no confidence in ™ 
ward ceremonies” (Phil. 3:3). n 0ll, ‘ 


By insisting on additional religious rites by the Judaizers the 
Galatian Christians were having their freedom in Christ hi- 
away and instead were being placed under an unnecessary bo 
dage. The Judaizers were legalists because they placed 
Christian Gentiles obligations and rites no longer demanded! 
them, laws which Christ’s death and resurrection In 
abrogated. A legalist is a person who burdens men’s cmi 
sciences with beliefs and practices that God’s Word has not» 
manded to be taught and believed. However, freedom in Christ 
freedom in the Gospel cannot be used to deny Biblical teaching- 
in the Scripture that God had given and not abrogated' L 


“Gospel-oriented” refers especially to the method of saliva 
tion, that a man is justified by faith in Christ without the deeds 
of the law. The moral law of God has not been set aside. The 
law needs to be preached so that people repent of their sins as a 
preparation for the comforting message of the Gospel. Even the 
converted believer needs to hear the Law. The Law further will 
serve as a guide as to what are God-pleasing works. Christian 
liberty does not permit ignoring the many instructions that the 
converted Christian is to follow given for man to practice as a 
redeemed person living in harmony with God’s will, 


Dr. Raymond F. Surburg 
Concordia Seminary 
Springfield, Illinois 


Balance Is Sponsor 

Every issue of Affirm contains the following description: 
"Affirm, sponsored by Balance, Inc., is published monthly or 
more frequently by a group of its members concerned about the 
theological and related developments in the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod.” Since Balance, Inc. which sponsors 
Affirm has maintained a low profile during its few years of ex¬ 
istence, the editor of Affirm has requested me as president 0! 
Balance, Inc. to say something about it. 

Balance, Inc. was incorporated in February, 1970 with four 
laymen and three pastors as its first trustees. It was founded as 
a charitable corporation to publish religious literature, to 
promote Biblical religion and to improve communications 
between churches and their members. It operates exclusively 
for religious, educational, or charitable purposes. For these 
purposes it has raised money on a limited scale from interested 
and sympathetic parties, never on any church-wide basis. The 
chief enterprise of Balance, Inc. has been the monthly 
magazine, Affir m. The editorial staff of Affirm was chosen by 
Balance, Inc. and the responsibility for the contents of Affirm 
are placed entirely in the hands of the editorial staff. I think I 
speak for all the officers and trustees of Balance, Inc. when I say 
that we are highly pleased with the sober, timely, responsible, 
evangelical and Lutheran note which has been reached con¬ 
sistently by Affirm. 

Dr. Robert Preus 
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It is being claimed that some of the resolutions of the New 
Orleans Convention (Cf. 3-01, 3-09, 2-12, etc.) are unconstitutional 
and therefore Synod’s members have a right to dissent from 
them, and that, if Synod were not to allow such dissent, she 
would unduly bind a member’s conscience. You should know 
that Synod has not prohibited dissent, but has rather suggested 
proper ways to express it and proper channels for dissenters to 
follow. 

Resolutions Are Constitutional 

First, let it be pointed out that the resolutions New Orleans 
passed are not unconstitutional. Anyone who has taken the trou¬ 
ble to read them will know that the resolutions themselves, 
together with their preambles, make a very logical and carefully 
reasoned case for their constitutionality. They carefully outline 
the historical precedents for such actions, precedents that go 
back throughout the history of our synod and all the way back to 
the time of the Apology to the Augsburg Confession. It 
would almost seem that persons making charges of un¬ 
constitutionality against them must have not read the 
resolutions themselves. I would urge the reader to verify this by 
obtaining a copy of those resolutions and reading them for 
himself, instead of taking someone else’s word for it. 

Proper Channels of Dissent 

But what are the constitutional rights of a member who does 
not agree with a doctrinal resolution? Synod has officially ad¬ 
dressed herself to that question repeatedly over the last 15 
years. The procedures suggested by the by-laws of Synod and by 
synodical resolutions are these: 

1. Such dissenters are “to test their findings and 
opinions with their peer groups . . . and refrain from dis¬ 
seminating doctrinal opinions in such a manner and in 
such situations as will cause confusion and offense in the 
church.’’ (Resolution 2-08, Detroit Convention, 1965.) 

2. Such dissenters are “to present their concerns to the 
Commission on Theology and Church Relations.” (Resolu¬ 
tion 3-19, Cleveland Convention, 1962.) 

3. Where disagreement persists, they are to bring their 
concerns to the appropriate synodical officials - circuit 
counsellor, district president, the synodical praesidium. 
(Resolution 3-11, San Francisco Convention, 1959.) 

4. And finally, they may challenge a doctrinal resolu¬ 
tion by an overture to a convention. 

In summary, let me quote a by-law from Synod’s constitution 
(1.09f) on this subject: “If such resolutions are of a doctrinal 
nature, dissent is to be expressed first within the fellowship of 
peers, then brought to the attention of the Commission on 
Theology and Church Relations before finding expression as an 
overture to the convention calling for revision or recision.” 

Improper Channels of Dissent 

Now, on the basis of these formally prescribed procedures and 
channels for dissent, it seems obvious that the kind of dissent ex¬ 
pressed in some of the “moderate” or liberal journals is not in 
keeping with the procedure Synod has established for her 
members. The organized “screaming” of some of the dis¬ 
senters, the organized demonstrations at and since the New 
Orleans Convention, the organized junkets of Seminary 


professors all over the country, the organized misrepresen¬ 
tations so often directed at the officers of Synod from many 
quarters since the Denver Convention, the steady barrage of 
leaks to the secular press of confidential materials - all of this 
hardly is in keeping with the procedures for dissent spelled out 
by Synod in her by-laws and in her formal resolutions. Dissent 
can be expressed in a respectful or in a disrespectful manner, in 
a gentlemanly or in a churlish way. Much of the dissent we have 
seen displays contempt rather than respect. 

Dissent from God’s Word? 

In searching for explanations for the great rash of disrespect¬ 
ful dissent so much in evidence in recent years, a nagging and 
nebulous theory has been haunting us. Let me throw it out for 
what it’s worth. We live in an age of world-wide revolutionary 
movements, spawned by the rapid social changes taking place 
all over. Will Oursler refers to this as the “new lawlessness,” 
which seems to want to reject anything which any previous 
generation accepted, which wants to erect a new politics, a new 
economics, new social structures, new ethical codes, new sexual 
morality, and which wants to insist that every person be free to 
do his own thing even if it brings anarchy, destruction and bur¬ 
ning down of sections of our cities. Could the malaise of the 
“new lawlessness” have any relation at all to the malaise of a 
proposed “new theology” in our synod? If so, I think we should 
repeatedly remind ourselves of the fact that no Christian has a 
right to dissent from the Word of God. 

The Rev. Marcus T. Lang, Pastor 
St. James Lutheran Church 
LaFayette, Indiana 

/ 


Editorial Policy 

While the articles in Affirm with their applications to con¬ 
temporary events rest on Biblical truths, they do not neces¬ 
sarily in all their details represent the views of The Editorial 
Group. Any divergence of opinion, however, falls within the 
latitude allowed by Article II of the Constitution of The | ! 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

For Affirm is unashamedly dedicated to preserving, under I 

grace, Missouri’s priceless theological heritage, based on the 
Word and set forth in the Book of Concord, as both have 1 ! 
been commonly understood in Missouri until the most recent 
times. j ; 


Contributions 

With their generous support many of its friends have 
made the publication of Affirm possible. 

You also can help defray its cost by contributing in any 
amount to: 

Affirm 

Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 
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Restoring Synodical Control 


X HE St. Louis Seminary Board ot Control, with a 6-5 
conservative majority as a result of the New Orleans convention 
elections, took the first positive steps at its November meeting 
toward restoring synodical control over the school which pretty 
well has been a law unto itself for the last few years. 

The Board’s meetings since August have been occupied with 
clearing away procedural underbrush and obtaining interpretive 
rulings from Synod’s Commission on Constitutional Matters 
regarding the New Orleans-adopted by-laws (6.79, Proceedings, 
pp. 130-131) which spell out procedure for the Board’s supervi¬ 
sion of the faculty. Since termination of debate requires an un¬ 
obtainable two-thirds vote, the liberal minority has made un¬ 
blushing and blatant use of parliamentary delay tactics and 
almost endless discussions in order to stall and delay Board ac¬ 
tion. 


However, at the November 19th meeting, in a stormy 10-hour 
session lasting almost to midnight, the Board adopted eight 
resolutions which must certainly hearten God’s people as the 
Board responded to Synod’s clear New Orleans directions that 
the school’s teaching and administration be brought back into 
harmony with Synod’s theological position. 

The far-ranging Board resolutions include the following: 

• Seminary President John Tietjen is to explain to the Board 
in writing how he reconciles his position as seminary president 
under synodical policies with such recent actions of his as par¬ 
ticipation in the July faculty protest, his involvement in 
Evangelical Lutherans in Mission (ELIM), his granting permis¬ 
sion for a week’s absence to 15 professors who stumped the coun¬ 
try on behalf of ELIM. a lack of faculty response to the conven¬ 
tion Resolution 3-09 which strongly criticized the doctrinal posi¬ 
tion of the faculty majority, and his participation without Board 
knowledge and consent in the Fund for Lutheran Theological 
Education (FLUTE). 


• The Board declined to renew Prof. Paul Goetting 
teaching contract beyond its June 1974 expiration date. 

* Noting a large number of guest lecturers slated to teach 
e winter quarter, the Board reserved for itself individual a 

prova of all non-regular faculty teaching contracts and is i 
qmnng e academic dean to supply a list of all guest lecture 

ed or unfiUed St ^ 3 full ' Ume academic positions currently fi 


WALTHER MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
4040 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53216 


• The Board will review all syllabi (course outlines) and is 
requiring from professors a written statement as to how they 
“propose to deal with such matters” in those courses that touch 
on the New Orleans resolutions which deal with “A Statement” 
(3-01) and the condemnation of the faculty majority’s position 
(3-09). 

• In dealing with the charges against the seminary president 
by two pastors, the Board took the next step (by-law 6.79b) and 
directed the Board chairman to “attempt to deal with the 
matter.” A report is expected in the December 17th meeting. 

• All professors, upon reaching age 65, will be considered for 
either full-time continuation, modified service, or retirement, 

• Dr. Ralph Bohlman’s faculty status and leave of absence 
were continued. 

• A 69-page appeal was filed with the American Association 
of Theological Schools regarding that agency’s seminary ac¬ 
creditation probation. 


Affirm 

Affirm, sponsored by Balance Inc., is published monthly or 
more frequently by a group of its members concerned about 
theological and related developments in The Lutheran 
Church -Missouri Synod. 

All correspondence, editorial material, contributions, and 
communications about subscriptions should be addressed to: 

Affirm 

c/o Walther Memorial Lutheran Church 
4040 West Fond du Lac Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53216 


The Editorial Group 
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"I believed, 
and therefore have 
I spoken" 
2 Cor. 4:13 


The Tietjen 

F OR more than a decade events at the Sem had been 
building to the Tietjen suspension. Years before Dr. Tietjen 
took over the school’s presidency Missouri had started to 
grow aware of the fact that its faculty harbored theological 
deviants, who wanted to lead the church away from its tra¬ 
ditional theology, based on the Word, to a liberal theology in 
conflict with its Lutheran heritage. 

The last four years a number of events speeded the crisis 
j the Sem’s Board of Control recently faced. The Preus election 
at Denver enabled the conservatives to recapture some of 
their strength in the church’s structure. As much as possible 
they consolidated that strength during the first four-year 
term of Preus. 

Moreover, the new president took the initiative in restoring 
theological order in Missouri with two critical decisions: he 
created the Fact-Finding Committee, which at long last gave 
j the church an opportunity to judge for itself the reliability 
| of the persistent rumors about the Sem’s faculty. When the 
Committee’s report had been made, President Preus also 
issued A Statement to serve as a guide to the teachings 
Missouri had traditionally held, on the basis of God’s Word, 
concerning the doctrines now obviously in controversy. 

That set the stage for New Orleans. There the church 
responded to developments by giving conservatives a sweep¬ 
ing election victory and by reaffirming its right to pass 
* doctrinal resolutions to meet its critical needs in its struggle. 

It also condemned the St. Louis faculty’s majority and its 
president. 

After New Orleans the school’s Board of Control had no 
options but to act in accordance with the synod’s decision, 
j Their action, the climax to more than ten years of discus- 
| sion, rumor, evaluation, and intense feeling, suspended Dr. 
Tietjen from the Sem’s presidency. 

A LL future events at the Sem will be ramifications of 
this basic decision and responses to it. As this is written, 
it is not yet clear how matters will fall out. It may be that 
! under God the Sem will have to pass through difficult days. 

But there can now be no turning back, and by the mercy of 
God the situation at the Sem will soon right itself. 

The press, with its need to simplify news, has pictured 
! Missouri’s struggle as one between two men: Preus and 
Tietjen. In a limited way this simplification is true—but 
| only in a most limited way. These two men serve only as 
! symbols of the broader struggle—between Missouri’s con¬ 
servatives and her more liberally-inclined members. In the 
broadest sense, Preus and Tietjen serve as symbols of a 
great struggle of ideas—in the church and the world at large. 

Preus carries on Missouri’s traditional idea, embodied in 


/ 

Suspension 

her constitution and by-laws, that a church body is a gror- 
of people banded together with the same common faith; 
they form a synod to preserve this faith by strengthening 
each other and by carrying out common educational and 
mission enterprises. 

No conservative Missourian denies the liberal the right to 
his liberalism, no matter how deeply he believes the liberal 
to be in error and how much it grieves him. But he does 
deny the liberal the right to be liberal within Missouri. He 
does insist that Missouri was founded by conservatives 
maintained through all its history by conservatives, and that 
these conservatives even now have the right to maintain their 
church body as they want it maintained. 

A NUMBER of things seem to be almost generally true 
about Missouri’s conservatives and their leaders: 

They regret that the church has had to pass through its 
present trial, which has not been of their making, at the same 
time that they accept this stormy passage as a part of God’s 
will. 

They have not and do not express themselves with any 
rancor against those who have held opposing views; like 
Christian men they firmly stand fast on God’s Word, but they 
also love those with other views and pray for their welfare. 

Except for a handful of leaders, who may possess the 
essential facts, conservatives regard it a part of wisdom to 
wait for a fuller disclosure of the events in the Seminary 
case; they have the confidence that words like “malfeasance” 
have not been carelessly used. 

And they hope, with real fervor, that the church can now 
begin to think of its primary work in the world. That with 
this crisis behind it (knowing that much still remains to be 
done in the Sem and in other areas of church life to re¬ 
affirm God’s Word), Missouri can think in terms of rebuilding 
the Seminary so that it will again prepare men, in the way 
in which it did during most of its history, for the Christian 
ministry. 

With that behind her, Missouri can turn her energies to the 
mission work for which she won a great reputation especially 
during the last generation and which God blessed richly as 
thousands upon thousands of people around the world 
through her witness found life everlasting in Christ Jesus. 

The struggle is not over—make no mistake about that! 

But at the same time, Missouri can thank God that He has 
by grace again brought her as far as He has! 

And Missourians can ask God to continue to bless their 
work so that the church will witness to Christ as Lord and 
Redeemer with the clarity and winsomeness and power which 
have marked so much of her history! 



